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Control  Computer  System 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20591 


FEB  161982 


The  Honorable  Hark  Andrews,  Chairman  the  admm 

Subcommittee  on  Transportation 

Appropriations  Committee 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

During  the  last  few  months,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
has  provided  your  committee  full  responses  to  Recommendations  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  and  Interim  responses  to  Recommendations  1,  2,  and  8  of  the 
Conference  Report  on  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1981,  regarding  the  FAA's  en  route  air 
traffic  control  computer  system. 

In  providing  the  Interim  responses,  I  informed  you  that  the  delays 
experienced  in  responding  to  your  recommendations  were  due.  In  part, 
to  my  ongoing  review  of  key  FAA  programs  including  the  En  Route 
Advanced  Computer  Program. 

This  submittal  contains  the  responses  to  all  of  the  recommendations. 
Also  included  are  the  three  major  analysis  study  reports  as 
Appendices.  The  FAA's  recently  completed  "National  Airspace  System 
Plan”  Includes  the  long  range  planning  for  the  Advanced  Computer 
Program.  This  plan  Is  submitted  in  response  to  your  Recommendation  3. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  specific  options  that  were  analyzed 
reflect  the  concerns  Identified  In  the  Congressional  Recommendations. 
As  such,  no  single  option  Includes  the  selected  approach  which  is  a 
composite  of  the  options  and  variations  of  the  options.  Additional 
documentation  will  be  provided  to  you  as  further  analyses  and 
definition  of  the  selected  approach  are  finalized. 

I  trust  that  this  report  provides  all  of  the  responses  to  your 
recommendations. 


vv,  T 

OFFICE  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATOR 


Sincerely, 


J.  Lynn  Helms 
Administrator 


Enclosure 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.  20591 


FEB  161982 


The  Honorable  Adam  Benjamin.  Jr.,  Chairman  office  or 

Subcommittee  on  Transportation  me  administratm 

Committee  on  Appropriations 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 


During  the  last  few  months,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
has  provided  your  committee  full  responses  to  Recommendations  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  and  Interim  responses  to  Recommendations  1,  2  and  8  of  the 
Conference  Report  on  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1981,  regarding  the  FAA's  en  route  air 
traffic  control  computer  system. 

In  providing  the  Interim  responses,  I  Informed  you  that  the  delays 
experienced  In  responding  to  your  reconmendatl ons  were  due.  In  part, 
to  my  ongoing  review  of  key  FAA  programs  Including  the  En  Route 
Advanced  Computer  Program. 

This  submittal  contains  the  responses  to  all  of  the  recommendations. 
Also  included  are  the  three  major  analysis  study  reports  as 
Appendices.  The  FAA's  recently  completed  "National  Airspace  System 
Plan"  Includes  the  long  range  planning  for  the  Advanced  Computer 
Program.  This  plan  Is  submitted  In  response  to  your  Recommendation  3. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  specific  options  that  were  analyzed 
reflect  the  concerns  Identified  In  the  Congressional  Recommendations. 
As  such,  no  single  option  Includes  the  selected  approach  which  Is  a 
composite  of  the  options  and  variations  of  the  options.  Additional 
documentation  will  be  provided  to  you  as  further  analyses  and 
definition  of  the  selected  approach  are  finalized. 


I  trust  that  this  report  provides  all  of  the  responses  to  your 


recommendations. 


Sincerely, 


J.  Lynn  Helms 
Administrator 


Enclosure 


-  or 


List  of  Enclosures 


Summary  of  Responses  to  Conference  Committee  Recommendations 
Response  to  Conference  Committee  Recommendations 
Appendices; 

1.  Meeting  En  Route  Air  Traffic  Control  Requirements  in 
the  1980's  and  1990's  -  An  Option  Analysis,  Report 

2.  Operational  Delay  Day  Forecasts  for  the  Twenty  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  for  the  Years  1982 
through  2011,  Report 

3.  An  Economic  Analysis  of  Investment  Options  to  Replace 
the  En  Route  Center  Computer  System  -  A  Quantitative 
Assessment  of  Benefits  and  Costs;  Report 

National  Airspace  System  Plan. 


Senate  Recommendations 


Recommendation 

Recommendation  1.  "No  Research,  Engineering,  and  Development 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1981  be  expended  for  the  proposed 
replacement  system  pending  completion  of  a  comprehensive  study  and 
analysis  by  FAA  to  determine:  Capacity  and  current  and  anticipated 
deficiencies  of  the  existing  system;  cost  estimates  of  a  replacement 
system  to  correct  such  deficiencies,  be  adequate  to  meet  current  and 
future  needs,  Insure  continuous  safe  separation  of  aircraft,  and 
require  minimum  funding  resources;  best  estimates  and  full 
disclosure  of  the  required  present  and  proposed  future  tasks  offered 
as  justification  of  the  replacement  system;  nonessential  tasks  or 
functions  which  could  be  permanently  shed  from  the  current  and 
replacement  systems;  Interim  actions  and  funding  necessary  to 
correct  identified  deficiencies  and  enhance  the  current  system  in 
order  to  extend  its  operational  life  during  the  replacement  system 
acquisition  cycle." 

Recommendation  2.  "The  FAA  comprehensively  evaluate  and  determine 
as  a  short  range  alternative  to  en  masse  replacement  of  the  current 
system,  the  feasibility,  cost/benefits  and  funding  requirements  of 
buying  or  leasing  computers  for  centers  determined  to  exceed 
capacity  in  the  1980's,  and  of  functionally  splitting  and  upgrading 
the  software." 

Recommendation  3.  "The  FAA  develop  a  comprehensive,  formal, 
long-range  plan  to  reflect  agency  strategies,  goals,  and  objectives 
and  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  top  management.  The  plan  should  set 
forth  milestones  for  measuring  and  controlling  activities,  funding 
requirements,  achieving  efficient  and  effective  use  of  resources  and 
committing  top  management  to  action." 

Recommendation  4.  "The  FAA  develop  a  statement  of  goals  for 
measuring  overall  efficiency  of  the  current  computer  system 
including  processing  requirements  for  general  overhead  and  recording 
functions  with  accompanying  plan  and  implementation  schedule." 

Recommendation  5.  "The  FAA  establish  a  computer  performance 
management  function  to  systematically  evaluate  the  capacity  and 
performance  of  their  computer  systems.  Staffing  needs  and  costs  for 
this  function  should  be  identified  and  reported  to  the  committee  for 
consideration." 

Recommendation  6.  "The  reporting  criteria  of  one  minute  or  more  for 
reporting  an  outage  be  dropped  and  all  outages  of  any  duration  be 
recorded  so  as  to  determine  their  impact  on  safety,  service  to  user, 
and  computer  performance  rel 1 abl 1 1 ty . " 

Recommendation  7.  "The  FAA  revise  its  reporting  system  to  eliminate 
the  practice  of  reporting  unscheduled  maintenance  outages  as 
scheduled  outages.  Scheduled  maintenance  should  cover  only  regular. 


periodic,  routine  preventive  maintenance  tasks.  Reporting 
unscheduled  outages  as  scheduled  distorts  recording  of 

corrective  maintenance  actions  and  computer  performance 
reporting." 

Recommendation  8.  "The  FAA  should  give  top  priority  to 
developing  an  adequate  backup  capability  for  the  current  en 
route  computer  system.  This  should  include  determining 
effective  and  economical  alternatives  to  sole  source  spending 
of  an  additional  $38  million  to  upgrade  the  direct  access  radar 
channel.  Consideration  of  alternatives  should  include 
offloading  the  radar  processing  from  the  current  system  to 
peripheral  computers  which  would  serve  as  primary  and  backup 
thereby  extending  the  life  of  the  current  system  or  an  interim 
replacement  system." 


SPMMART  OF  W58POWSE3 


a.  Capacity  of  tha  existing  system,  aa  a  raault  of  ongoing  FAA 
improvements ,  la  adequate  to  aaat  all  anticipated  requirements 
through  the  aid  1980's. 

b.  Currant  and  anticipated  deficianclaa  of  the  axiatlng  ayatam  are 
projected  to  introduce  conatrainta  on  traffic  growth,  conatrainta 
on  tha  addition  of  new  functlona  and  lnterfacea,  lncreaaed 
aoftware  and  aaintananca  coata,  and  lncreaalng  difficulty  in 
acquialtlOB  Of  a  pare  parta.  Autoaatlon  of  additional  ATC 
functlona  ia  needed  in  the  late  1980* a  to  provide  lncreaaed 
.effectiveness  and  productivity  in  the  ATC  systaa. 

e.  Preliminary  coat  eatlaatee  to  Met  ahort-range  requlreaienta  and 
insure  contlnuoua  aafe  separation  of  aircraft  through  the  1980's 
range  froa  $96H  to  8240M  (1981  8)  for  varloua  interim  options 
or  aoftware  rehoatlng  on  new  computers. 

d.  Replacement  ayatea  coats,  including  near  term  capacity  solutions 
and  construction,  are  projected  at  $1 .6B  (1981  $) .  Present 

and  proposed  automated  functions  can  be  accomaiodated  by  the 
Advanced  Coaqputez  Syatea. 

e.  Mo  noneasential  tasks  or  functions,  which  could  be  permanently 
shed  froa  tha  currant  and  replacement  systems,  have  been 
Identified  at  this  tlae.  Candidate  items  for  offloading 
include  selective  recording  and  training  functions. 

f.  A  total  of  $10M  will  have  been  expended  through  TV  82  to  complete 
current  PAA  initiatives  directed  to  correct  deficiencies  and 
enhance  the  current  ayatea  to  extend  its  operational  life 
through  the  aid  1980'a.  These  funds  are  currently  appropriated 
and  allocated  within  the  FAA's  budget. 


•  FAA  has  already  undertaken  short  range  Manures  to  enhance 
ayatea  performance  with  the  existing  computer  hardware  and 
aoftware  (see  Recommendation  Responses  la  and  If  above). 
These  actions  must  be  supplemented  by  rehoatlng  aoftware  on 
the  new  computer  to  satisfy  projected  capacity  requirements 
through  the  1980'a  (see  Recommendation  Response  lc  above). 


•  An  approach  to  meeting  near  and  far  tera  an  route  computer 

requirements  has  been  selected  as  a  result  of  the  analysis 
conducted  in  response. to  Recommendation  1,  This  approach  has 
been  foraallsed  in  conjunction  will  all  other  major  capitaliza¬ 
tion  programs  and  is  described  in  the  National  Airspace  System 
Flan.  This  plan  shows  the  evolution  of  all  FAA  systesis  through 
the  year  2000.  It  contains  objectives,  strategies,  subsystem 
descriptions,  and  estimated  schedules, _ 

•  A  baseline  system  has  been  established  and  measured.  Goals  for 
efficiency  measurement  have  been  defined,  and  procedures  have  beei 
instituted  to  evsluats  performance  against  these  goals. 


•  Organisational  ehanges  establishing  a  performance  management  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  initiated.  ManagasMnt  guides  and  directives  have 
been  produced  and  will  be  put  into  effect. 


•  All  en  route  computer  Interruptions,  regardless  of  length,  will  be 
uniformly  reported  by  the  National  Airspace  Performance  Reporting 
System  which  was  implemented  in  January  1982. 


•  Maintenance  interruptions  are  redefined  to  clearly  delineate  cate¬ 
gories.  Implementation  of  reporting  changes  will  be  accomplished 
as  noted  in  86,  above. 


•  Alternative  approaches  to  providing  system  backup  capability  have 
been  evaluated.  DARC  is  indicated  as  having  the  lowest  cost, 
shortest  schedule  and  least  risk. 


Recommendation  1.  "No  Research,  Engineering  and  Development  funding 
for  fiscal  year  1981  be  expended  for  the  proposed  replacement  system 
pending  completion  of  a  comprehensive  study  and  analysis  by  FAA  to 
determine:  Capacity,  and  current  and  anticipated  deficiencies  of 
the  existing  system;  cost  estimates  of  a  replacement  system  to 
correct  such  deficiencies  be  adequate  to  meet  current  and  future 
needs ,  insure  continuous  safe  separation  of  aircraft  and  require 
minimum  funding  resources;  best  estimates  and  full  disclosure  of  the 
required  present  and  proposed  future  tasks  offered  as  justification 
of  the  replacement  system;  nonessential  tasks  or  functions  which 
could  be  permanently  shed  from  the  current  and  replacement  systems; 
interim  actions  and  funding  necessary  to  correct  identified 
deficiencies  and  enhance  the  current  system  in  order  to  extend  its 
operational  life  during  the  replacement  system  acquisition  cycle." 

FAA  Action:  FAA's  response  to  Recommendation  1  follows: 

1 .0  I ntroducti on 

FAA  projections  show  that  the  air  traffic  control  operating 
environment  will  change  significantly  over  the  next  two  decades. 
These  changes  include  continuing  increases  in  the  traffic  volume  and 
technological  improvements  in  the  surveillance,  communication,  and 
navigation  systems  that  support  air  traffic  control  (ATC).  There 
will  be  changes  in  the  aircraft  fleet  mix,  in  aircraft  equipment, 
and  in  aircraft  flight  patterns.  ATC  functional  improvements  and 
new  services  will  be  required  to  accommodate  these  changes.  Higher 
levels  of  ATC  automation  will  be  required  to  accommodate  traffic 
growth  In  some  areas  where  the  traditional  technique  of  reducing 
sector  size  to  handle  higher  traffic  levels  will  no  longer  work 
because  sectors  have  already  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  effective 
size  for  air  traffic  control.  Greater  automation  will  also  be 
required  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  controller  workforce 
ana  to  permit  more  fuel-efficient  aircraft  operation. 

FAA  today  operates  the  largest  real  time  automated  air  traffic 
control  system  in  the  world.  At  the  core  of  that  system  is  a  highly 
reliable  en  route  computer  system  composed  of  hardware,  software, 
and  controller  stations  (sector  suites). 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  current  9020  computer  system  will  not 
have  the  capacity  to  accommodate  increasing  traffic  demand  and 
changes  in  the  aviation  environment  in  the  forecast  period.  In 
addition,  there  have  been  significant  advances  in  computer 
technology  beyond  those  Incorporated  in  the  present  1960's 
technology  system.  These  advances  in  both  hardware  and  software 
technology  can  provide  significant  improvements  in  system 
maintainability  and  reliability,  cost  versus  performance,  and  system 
capacity. 

FAA  has  carried  out  a  comprehensive  study  and  analysis  with  the 
specific  objectives  of  determining  the  effectiveness  of  continuing 
to  operate  the  present  en  route  system  and  of  identifying  a  plan  for 
orderly  upgrade  or  replacement  of  that  system  in  light  of  the  above 
considerations.  The  following  sections  provide  a  summary  of  this 
analysis  and  its  conclusions  in  response  to  Recommendation  1. 
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2.0  Analysis  and  Findings 

2. 1  Approach 

The  general  approach  to  this  analysis  was  to  identify  the 
requirements  for  en  route  ATC  through  the  turn  of  the  century,  to 
assess  the  ability  of  the  existing  system  to  meet  these  requirements 
in  the  current  (1981-85),  near  term  (1985-1990)  and  far  term 
( 1 990-2000 )  time  periods,  to  postulate  alternatives  that  build  on  or 
replace  the  existing  system,  and  to  evaluate  the  suitability  of 
these  alternatives  (options)  for  the  near  and  far  term.  Specific 
activities  for  this  study  were  data  collection,  data  analysis,  and 
alternative  definition,  evaluation,  and  selection. 

2.2  DATA  Collection 


The  F  A  A  simultaneously  collected  data  regarding  proje1  e<J 
environmental  changes,  projected  technological  change  and  present 
system  baseline  definition. 


u 


*• 


2.2.1  Forecasting  Environmental  Changes 

The  FAA  forecasted  air  traffic  on  a  center-by-center  basis  over  the 
period  of  1981-2011. 

All  affected  organizations  were  contacted  to  obtain  their  projected 
needs.  The  system's  users,  including  system  operations,  provided 
input  through  the  FAA  New  Engineering  Development  and  Initiatives 
activity*.  Future  functional  improvements  were  identified  by  FAA 
far  term  planning  activities.  Operational  requirements  and 
maintenance  requirements  were  provided  by  the  FAA  operational 
services,  the  Air  Traffic  Service  and  the  Airway  Facilities  Service. 

2.2.2  Evaluating  Technological  Changes 

Projected  technological  changes  were  surveyed  in  those  areas  which 
would  support  further  improvement  of  the  air  traffic  control 
automation  system.  Advances  in  computer  and  display  hardware  were 
examined.  Specific  aspects  of  this  survey  addressed  both  component 
advances  and  architectural  advances. 

In  addition  to  functional  and  capability  advances,  the  survey  also 
examined  new  techniques  for  increasing  reliability,  maintainability, 
and  availability. 

The  impact  of  technology  on  the  cost  per  unit  of  hardware  as 
compared  with  the  capability  per  unit  of  hardware  was  also 
examined.  In  the  area  of  software,  advances  in  engineering  methods 
and  techniques  were  studied.  Product  and  process  standardization 
and  gains  to  be  obtained  were  examined. 


♦Federal  Aviation  Administration,  New  Engineering  and  Development 
Initiatives  -  Policy  and  Technology  Choices,  Consensus  Views  of 
User/Aviation  Industry  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C., 

March  1,  1979. 


The  impact  of  software  engineering  techniques  on  reliability  and 
maintainability  was  studied.  Cost  versus  capability  improvement  was 
also  the  suoject  of  analysis. 


2.2.3  Defining  Present  System  Baseline 

In  order  to  determine  the  ability  of  the  present  system  to  cope  with 
anticipated  changes,  the  FAA  defined  a  baseline  for  the  present 
system  including  all  hardware,  software,  and  display  components. 
Present  system  operational  functions  were  categorized  and  documented 
in  a  baseline  system  description.  The  functions  were  analyzed  and 
candidates  for  modification  or  elimination  were  identified.  The 
functional  specifications  were  then  rewritten  to  address  generic 
requirements  rather  than  design  solutions.* 

For  each  of  these  functions  and  for  the  system  as  a  whole,  various 
studies  were  conducted  to  define  capacity,  reliability, 
maintainability,  and  productivity  char acteri sti cs  .  Capacity 
char acter i sti cs  address  the  capability  of  the  systems  and  its 
components  to  handle  specific  volumes  of  workload  within  specific 
periods  of  time.  Reliability  character! sti cs  address  the  ability  of 
the  system  and  its  components  to  provide  services  at  a  specific 
points  in  time.  Maintainability  characteristics  involve  the  ease 
with  which  system  deficiencies  can  be  corrected  and  the  system  can 
incorporate  improved  functional  capabilities.  Productivity 
characteristics  treat  total  system  productivity  and  its  components 
parts.  These  include  both  user  operating  efficiency  and  FAA 
effectiveness  and  productivity  with  respect  to  facilities, 
equipment,  and  personnel  utilization. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  9020  software  structure  was  conducted  to 
determine  software  maintainability  character i sti cs .  Specific 
emphasis  was  placed  on  an  assessment  of  the  suitability  of  the 
existing  software  as  a  base  for  the  addition  of  new  functions.  A 
second  analysis  examined  the  potential  capacity  buy  back  of  the 
FAA's  ongoing  sustaining  engineering  initiatives. 

2. 3  Data  Analys i s 

Having  collected  data  regarding  the  present  state  of  the  system  and 
the  future  environment  in  which  the  system  must  operate,  FAA 
conducted  analyses  to  determine  whether  or  not  specific  limitations 
would  exist.  These  analyses  identified  needed  improvements  in  three 
distinct  time  frames:  the  current  (1981-1985);  the  near  term 
(1985-1990);  and  the  far  term  (1990-2000). 

2.3.1  Present  Limitations 

It  was  found  that  without  the  buy  back  of  sustaining  engineering 
initiatives,  a  few  en  route  centers  would  experience  air  traffic 


♦(System  Level  Specification,  En  Route  ATC  Automation  System, 

faa-fr-  nu-tnra". 


delay  due  to  lack  of  capacity  to  accommodate  forecast  traffic  loads 
before  1985.  These  estimates  assumed  that  none  of  the  functional 
automation  improvements  ready  for  implementation  in  this  time  period 
would  be  added  to  the  system.  See  Appendix  2  (Operational  Delay  Day 
Forecasts  for  the  Twenty  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  for  the 
years  1982  through  2011 ). 

dy  stem  outage  reports  indicate  that  system  and  component  reliability 
ard  maintainability  need  improvement.  The  degree  to  which  this  can 
oe  achieved  in  the  current  system  is  limited  by  the  9020 
architecture  and  1960's  technology.  In  addition,  capacity  and 
software  limitation  preclude  delivery  of  major  potential 
productivity  gains,  which  could  possibly  accrue  from  (1)  facility 
consolidation,  (2)  the  automation  of  control  1 er- performed  functions, 
and  (3)  the  addition  of  new  ATC  services  that  would  allow  the 
aviation  user  to  operate  in  a  more  cost-effective  manner.  Facility 
consolidation  is  currently  being  studied  as  a  major  input  to  the 
Advanced  Automation  Program  planning.  The  constraints  identified  in 
i he  near  term  performance  of  the  current  system  will  become  more 
severe  as  additional  aircraft  demand  for  services  develops. 

2.3.2  Future  Opportunities 

Technology  advances  should  alleviate  some  of  the  limitations 
identified  as  existing  in  the  present  and  compounded  in  the  future. 
Hardware  performance  versus  cost  is  an  area  of  potential 
improvement.  Hardware  reliability  has  and  will  continue  to 
improve.  Software  engineering  and  software  productivity  has  and 
will  continue  to  improve.  Better,  more  reliable  software  can  be 
developed  and  maintained  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  the  past. 

2.3.3  Overcoming  Present  Limitations 

FAA  has  underway  a  number  of  sustaining  engineering  initiatives 
iimed  at  overcoming  present  limitations.  These  consist  of 
improvements  to  the  current  hardware  and  software  for  the  purpose  of 
capacity  buyback.  These  efforts  will  extend  the  performance 
capability  of  the  present  system  enough  to  meet  projected  traffic 
growth  through  the  mid-1980's.  They  will  not  significantly  increase 
the  reliability  or  productivity  of  the  present  system,  nor  will  they 
support  implementation  of  additional  automation  functions.  Total 
cost  of  these  improvements  is  approximately  $10M  and  implementation 
will  be  completed  in  1982. 

2.3.4  Near  Term  and  Far  Term  Limitations 

The  analysis  showed  that  the  present  limitations  were 
capac i ty-rel ated ,  but  were  of  a  magnitude  small  enough  to  be 
overcome  by  sustaining  engineering  activities.  The  near  term  needs 
were  also  dominated  by  capacity  deficiencies  which,  however, 
exceeded  the  added  capacity  provided  by  the  sustaining  engineering 
activities.  The  far  term  needs  are  related  to  meeting  forecast 
increases  in  air  traffic,  accommodating  functional  evolution  to 
accommodate  the  projected  environmental  changes  and  higher  levels  of 
ATC  automation,  improving  reliability,  and  constraining  maintenance 
cost  growth.  In  the  far  term,  a  major  requirement  exists  for 
improving  the  productivity  and  efficiency  of  the  ATC  system. 


2.4.0  Alternative  Solutions  to  Meet  Needs  Beyond  1985 

A  variety  of  alternative  so.utions  (options)  for  improving  the  ATC 
system  and  meeting  the  near  term  (1985-1990)  and  far  term 
(1990-2000)  requirements  have  been  defined  and  analyzed.  The 
analysis  showed  that  full  system  replacement  (hardware,  software, 
and  sector  suite)  would  be  required  to  meet  the  far  term  needs. 
Several  of  the  options  addressed  such  full  replacement.  Neither 
desiqn,  development,  and  testing  of  new  software  nor  sector  suite 
development  can  be  completed  before  the  late  1980's,  therefore,  some 
capacity  solution  short  of  full  system  replacement  is  required  to 
meet  near  term  needs.  Several  options  were  defined  to  meet  near 
term  needs.  Because  they  do  not  involve  full  system  replacement, 
they  do  not  meet  the  far  term  requi rements . 

The  options  were  selected  to  cover  a  spectrum  of  alternatives  for 
meeting  FAA's  mission  and  encompass  all  of  the  alternatives 
suggested  in  the  Senate  Appropriation  Committee  recommendations. 

Each  option  is  a  representative  example  of  a  broader  category  of 
solutions.  The  initial  option  analysis  (documented  in  Appendix  1) 
was  performed  with  the  full  expectation  that  the  approach  ultimately 
selected  for  meeting  FAA's  automation  requirements  would  very  likely 
be  a  variation  of  one  or  combination  of  several  options.  The 
options  were  evaluated  in  terms  of  cost,  schedule,  benefits, 
technical  feasibility,  transition  Impact,  and  risk. 

Near  term  solutions  fall  into  the  categories  of  9020  augmentation 
and  full  9020  hardware  replacement.  Far  term  solutions  can  either 
build  on  near  term  hardware  replacement  or  be  based  on  a  totally  new 
system  design.  In  the  latter  case,  one  of  the  9020  augmentation 
alternatives  is  required  to  meet  near  term  needs.  An  options 
analysis  tree  in  Figure  1-1  indicates  a  logical  sequence  of  events 
relating  the  various  alternatives. 

2.4.1  9020  Augmentation 

9020  augmentation  retains  the  present  hardware  and  software  and 
extends  its  capability  by  adding  or  replacing  hardware  components 
and,  in  some  cases,  off  loading  software  from  the  9020  computer 
elements  to  achieve  performance  improvement.  Three  such  options 
were  examined; 

o  Off  load  functions  to  an  external  processing  system  (Prime 
Channel  DARC) 

o  Extend  the  computational  capability  of  the  9020 

input/output  processors  and  off  load  software  to  these 
units  (IOCE  Replacement) 

o  Replace  9020A  computer  elements  with  more  powerful  9020D's 
computer  elements 

This  solution  category  would  provide  sufficient  capability 
improvement  to  meet  projected  near  term  requirements.  Productivity 
gains  would  be  limited  to  those  available  from  an  electronic  tabular 
display  capability  in  the  sector  suite. 


Hardware  maintainability  gains  resulting  from  more  current 
technology  are  more  than  offset  by  more  complexity  in  software 
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maintenance  in  the  first  two  cases.  The  conversion  of  the  9020A  to 
a  9020D  would  provide  a  minimum  risk  approach  to  upgrading  the 
system.  However,  use  of  1960  vintage  hardware  would  not  Improve 
system  reliability  or  reduce  maintenance  costs.  Cost  and  schedule 
estimates  are  shown  in  Figure  1-2. 

2.4.2  Hardware  Replacement 

This  category  entails  replacing  the  9020  hardware  with  a  more 
powerful,  current  generation  computer  system  that  can  host  the  9020 
software  to  achieve  performance  enhancement.  The  existing  9020 
software  would  be  adapted  to  run  on  this  new  "host"  computer.  Such 
a  host  computer  can  be  augmented  (with  new  software  and  sector 
suites)  to  meet  far  term  needs. 

A  new  host  could  provide  capacity  to  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
beyond,  but  the  existing  software  would  limit  addition  of  major  new 
functions.  Reliability  and  maintainability  would  be  enhanced  since 
the  9020  is  replaced  with  state-of-the-art  hardware.  As  a  result  of 
performance  gains,  the  productivity  improvements  obtainable  with 
electronic  tabular  display  capability  in  the  sector  suite  could  be 
achieved.  This  option  represents  an  acceptable  risk  approach  which 
can  be  carried  out  in  time  to  meet  FAA's  near  term  objectives.  Cost 
and  schedule  estimates  are  shown  in  Figure  1-2. 

2.4.3  Far  Term  Host  Augmentation 

A  host  for  near  term  capacity  needs  offers  the  opportunity  to  add 
new  sector  suites  and  to  replace  the  9020  software  so  that  far  term 
requirements  could  be  met.  This  alternative  has  the  benefit  that  no 
9020  augmentation  is  required  to  meet  near  term  capacity  needs. 
Figure  1-2  provides  an  evaluation  summary  of  this  option. 

An  alternative  course  of  action  would  be  to  defer  a  full  replacement 
program  for  several  years  and  replace  the  host  with  a  total  new 
system  when  it  is  ready.  While  included  in  the  analysis  of  Appendix 
1,  this  alternative  is  not  considered  here  since  it  would  postpone 
implementation  of  the  system  needed  to  meet  FAA's  far  term  needs. 

2.4.4  Full  System  Replacement 

This  category  of  options  involves  total  hardware/sof tware  redesign 
and  subsequent  replacement  of  the  hardware,  software  and  sector 
suites.  The  hardware/sof tware  replacement  could  be  done  in  a  single 
step  or  in  multiple  steps.  A  two-step  replacement  (Radar  processing 
followed  by  flight  data  processing)  was  evaluated  as  representat i ve 
of  a  multi-step  replacement  of  the  9020.  Figure  1-2  summarizes  the 
analysis  of  these  two  alternatives. 

In  considering  the  full  system  replacement,  the  one  step  replacement 
is  the  preferred  alternative.  Multi-step  replacement  of  a  large 
system  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  lowering  the  risk  associated 
with  development  of  large  complex  systems.  The  analysis  of  the 
two-step  replacement  showed  that  because  of  the  structure  and 
complexity  of  the  9020  software,  the  design  of  the  replacement 
system  would  be  compromised.  Furthermore,  replacing  only  part  of 
the  9020  would  not  eliminate  the  need  for  neat*  term  capacity 
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augmentation  even  though  the  new  RDP  system  could  be  available  a 
little  earlier  than  a  complete  one-step  replacement  system. 

3.0  F i ndi ngs 

The  FAA  Administrator  has,  on  the  basis  of  this  study  and  the 
attached  National  Airspace  System  Plan,  selected  a  course  of  action 
that  will  meet  the  aviation  system  requirements  and  overcome  any 
potential  limitations  of  the  en  route  system.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  specific  options  that  were  analyzed  reflect  the  concerns 
identified  in  the  Congressional  Recommendations.  As  such,  no  single 
option  includes  the  selected  approach  which  is  a  composite  of 
options  and  variations  of  options.  That  course  of  action  is 
summarized  by  the  following  steps. 

(1)  Complete  the  current  FAA  sustaining  engineering  activities. 

(2)  Rehost  the  9020  software  in  a  modern  highly  reliable 
computer.  The  hosting  alternative  selected  is  more  limited 
(no  display  channel  replacement)  than  that  considered  in 
the  option  analysis.  This  choice  will  provide  capacity 
enhancement  in  1986  with  minimal  schedule  risk. 

(3)  Simultaneously  a  system  development  and  implementation 
activity  to  provide  a  replacement  system  that  uses  the  host 
hardware  as  an  element  of  the  future  system.  This  system 
will  include  the  hardware  and  software  capabilities  set 
forth  below. 


(a)  Replace  the  current  sector  suites  and  display  channel 
with  a  new  sector  suite.  The  sector  suite  will  be 
designed  for  use  in  the  en  route  and  terminal 
environments.  The  first  en  route  sector  suites  will 
become  operational  in  the  1987/1988  time  frame. 

(b)  Develop  totally  new  software  for  the  host  computers 
that  provides  current,  near  term,  and  initial  advanced 
automation  functions  (denoted  as  AERA-1  in  Figure 
1-1).  This  software  will  be  designed  for  use  in  both 
en  route  and  terminal  environment.  New  software  will 
become  operational  at  en  route  centers  in  the 
1989/1990  time  frame. 

(c)  Evolution  of  this  system  in  the  1990's  to  accommodate 
the  evolving  aviation  system  environment  and  higher 
levels  of  automation  (AERA-2  in  Figure  1-1).  This  may 
include  additions  to  the  new  software  and  augmentation 
or  replacement  of  the  host  computer.  However,  that 
decision  can  be  deferred  to  the  late  1 9 80 ' s  and  the 
need  reaffirmed  at  that  time. 

The  approach  selected  will  satisfy  all  performance  objectives.  It 
will,  with  the  sustaining  engineering  initiatives,  provide 
sufficient  computer  capacity  to  meet  current  traffic  demand 
(1981-1985),  to  provide  available  functional  improvements  and  meet 
traffic  demand  in  the  near  term  (1985-1990),  and  to  accommodate 
traffic  demand,  aviation  system  changes,  and  higher  levels  of  ATC 
automation  In  the  far  term  (1990-2000). 


The  study  showed  what  steps  would  be  required  to  meet  the  near  term 
capacity  requirements.  Of  the  possible  ways  of  providing  this 
capacity,  the  host  approach  is  the  only  one  that  provides 
significant  improvements  in  hardware  maintainability  and 
reliability.  Furthermore,  It  represents  a  first  step  toward  the 
ulimate  advanced  automation  system. 

The  plan  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  desire  for  a  more 
productive  ATC  system,  one  that  makes  more  effective  use  of  agency 
resources.  Early  development  and  implementation  of  a  new  sector 
suite  will  help  to  limit  growth  of  the  controller  work  force.  A 
sector  suite  and  system  design  to  meet  both  en  route  and  terminal 
requirements  will,  through  hardware  and  software  commonality, 
provide  training  and  maintenance  benefits.  A  common  design  is  an 
important  element  of  the  facility  consolidation  that  has  been 
proposed  as  part  of  the  National  Airspace  System  Plan.  Facility 
consolidation  will  be  a  major  step  towards  more  effective  use  of  FAA 
resources . 

Finally,  emphasis  on  a  new  design  (step  3)  will  give  FAA  an 
effective  system  for  the  future  that  can  grow  and  adapt  to  the 
changing  environment  of  the  1990's  and  beyond. 
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Recommendation  2.  "FAA  comprehensi vely  evaluate  and  determine  as  a 
near  term  alternative  to  en  masse  replacement  of  the  current  system, 
the  feasibility,  cost/benefits  and  funding  requirements  of  buying  or 
Teasing  computers  for  center*-  determined  to  exceed  capacity  in  the 
1 980 ' s  and  of  functionally  splitting  and  upgrading  the  software." 

FAA  Action.  The  analysis  conducted  in  response  to  Recommendation  1 
indicated  that  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  current  computer 
hardware  In  the  near  term  was  necessary  to  provide  for  anticipated 
traffic  growth.  Improved  system  reliability  and  constrained 
maintenance  cost  growth.  Two  feasible  types  of  implementation: 
hardware  augmentation  and  hardware  replacement,  were  evaluated.  Of 
these,  only  the  hardware  replacement  strategy  addressed  reliability, 
maintainability,  and  productivity  objectives  and  provided  a  suitable 
hardware  base  to  accommodate  the  full  replacement  solution.  This 
alternative  was,  therefore,  Incorporated  into  the  solution  selected 
as  described  in  the  response  to  Recommendation  1.  A  summary  of  the 
evaluations  of  the  hardware  replacement  options  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  presented  in  Figure  2-1. 

Recommendation  3.  "FAA  develop  a  comprehensive,  formal,  far  term 
plan  to  reflect- agency  strategies,  goals,  and  objectives  and  be 
reviewed  and  approved  by  top  management.  The  plan  should  set  forth 
milestones  for  measuring  and  controlling  activities,  funding 
requirements,  achieving  efficient  and  effective  use  of  resources  and 
committing  top  management  to  action." 

FAA  Action.  An  approach  to  meeting  near  and  far  term  en  route 
computer  requirements  has  been  selected  as  a  result  of  the  analysis 
conducted  in  response  to  Recommendation  1.  This  approach  has  been 
formalized  In  conjunction  with  all  other  major  capitalization 
programs  and  is  described  in  the  National  Airspace  System  Plan. 

This  plan  shows  the  evolution  of  all  FAA  systems  through  the  year 
2000.  It  contains  objectives,  strategies,  subsystem  descriptions, 
and  estimated  schedules.  A  copy  of  the  plan  is  enclosed  with  this 
submi ttal . 

Recommendation  4.  "The  FAA  develop  a  statement  of  goals  for 
measuring  overall  efficiency  of  the  current  computer  system. 
Including  processing  requirements  for  general  overhead  and  recording 
functions  with  accompanying  plan  and  implementation  schedule." 

FAA  Action.  In  late  December  1980,  the  FAA  convened  a  meeting  of 
all  regional  directors  and  the  Air  Traffic  and  Airway  Facilities 
Services  division  chiefs  to  develop  an  efficiency  goal  for  the 
current  computer  system.  The  attendees  established  the  computer 
operating  system  in  use  In  the  field  at  that  time  (NAS  Software 
Release  No.  A3d 2 . 1 0 )  as  an  operationally  acceptable  base  for 
measuring  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  system.  The  base  is  given 
in  terms  of  computer  power  utilization  (CPU),  which  has  been  shown 
to  exhibit  a  direct  relationship  to  system  capacity. 

It  Is  the  goal  of  the  FAA  to  ensure  that  this  level  of  efficiency 
and  processing  workload  is  not  adversely  impacted  in  any  way.  As 
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HARDWARE  REPLACEMENT  OPTION  EVALUATION 
Figure  2-1 


OPTION 

EVALUATION 

CRITERIA 


PERFORMANCE/ 

CAPABILITY 

PROVIDED 


RELIABILITY 


GROWTH / 
CAPACITY 


MAINTAINABILITY 


MAINFRAME  COMPUTER  UPGRADE 


9020A  to  9020  D 
Conversion 


9020D  System  pro¬ 
vides  2.S  times 
the  computational 
power  of  the  9020A 


9020  Replacement 
(Instruction  Compat¬ 
ible  Hardware) 


4  times  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  9020D 
system 


OFFLOADING /SOFTWARE  FUNCTIONAL  SPLITTING 


IOCE  Replacement  I  Prime  Channel  DARC 


Offload  a  subset 
of  9020  CE  func¬ 
tions  into  more 
powerful  IOCE 


Increases  9020 
capacity  Ly  off¬ 
loading  RDP 
f unct ions 


e  Current  NAS  software  configuration  could  be  augmented  with  same  aril  It  tonal  interfaces  and  near 
term  functional  inprovements  far  metering  and  separation  assurance 


•  No  improvement  in 
system  reliability 


•  Improvement  in 
hardware  reli- 
abi lity 


•  Improvement  in 
IOCE  reliability, 
though  not  signi¬ 
ficantly  beyond 
that  of  current 
system 


Some  improvement 
in  primary  channel 
RDP  reliability, 
but  redundant 
backup  channel  is 
lost 


•  Future  software  enhancer-on ts  will  result  in  reliability  problems  due  to  structural 
complexity  of  software 


Delays  onset  of 
operational  delay 
days  to  1996  or 
beyond  for  all 
centers 


•  New  90200  equip¬ 
ment  not  available 
from  IBM 


•  Existing  software 
to  be  used  without 
modification 

•  Maintenance /Logia- 
tica  impact  low 

•  Long-term  provi¬ 
sioning  of  spare 
parts  is  limited  to 
current  stockpile 


NOTE :  These  options  reflect  the 
concerns  identified  In  the 
Congressional  Recommendations. 

As  such,  no  single  option  includes 
the  selected  approach  which  is  a 
composite  of  options  and  variations 
of  options. 


ACQUISITION 

COSTS 


DEVELOPMENT/ 

IMPLEMENTA¬ 
TION  SCHEDULE 


Relieve  all  com¬ 
putational  prob¬ 
lems  until  well 
after  year  2000 


I*  Postpones  delay 
day  onset  to  1991. 
Potential  exists 
for  additional 
capacity  buyback 
thru  further  off¬ 
loading  of  func¬ 
tions  into  IOCE 


!•  9020  software  in¬ 
structions  can  be 
supported  on  cur¬ 
rent  generation 
machines 

|*  Long-term  vendor 
commitment  to 
operating  system 
software  and  com¬ 
puter  equipment 
expansion  and 
maintenance 

•  Requires  real-time 
diagnosis /error 
analysis,  auto¬ 
matic  failure  de¬ 
tection  and  re¬ 
covery  software 

to  replicate  9020 
system  in  new  sys¬ 
tem  architecture 

•  Significant  imp¬ 
rovement  in  hard¬ 
ware  maintain¬ 
ability 


Postpones  delay 
day  onset  to  1990 


N  Modules  of  system  are  strongly  inter¬ 
connected  in  terms  of  control  flow  and 
data  usage.  Therefore,  splitting  or 
offloading  of  software  involves  consid¬ 
erable  redesign  and  some  risk 


’  RDP  offloading 
requires  signif¬ 
icant  changes  to 
existing  NAS 
software  with 
possible  negative 
effect  on  softwart 
maintainability 

•  Hardware  main¬ 
tainability 
improves  slightly 


New  RDP  software 
in  DARC  is  not  in 
a  higher  level 
language 

9020  hardware 
maintainability 
unchanged,  but 
addition  of  new 
hardware  to  DARC 
increases  main¬ 
tenance  require¬ 
ment  s 


Future  softvmre  enhancements  limited  due  to  structural  co^ilexity  of  existing  software 


•  $64M  for  10  centers 

•  Memory  increase  from 
3S  to  5  megabytes  at 
all  centers  for  ad¬ 
ditional  $32M 

•  Conversion  of  all 
9020D  memories  from 
cere  to  sell-’  s*  a*  e 
reduces  cost  from 
S9SM  to  S40M 


l»  S  226M  -  S117M  (hard¬ 
ware  acquisition) ♦ 
$  109M  (development, 
site  prep,  and  FAA 
costs ) 

•  23  systems  are  pro¬ 
cured 


F  $124M  to  convert 
an  IBM  4341  to  an 
IOCE  "look-alike" 
including  software 
costs 


]•  First  operational 
system  —  1985 


•  f  1  I  S  t  Up*'  lllU  'll  1  l 

system  --  1986 


S45M  for  prime 
channel  DARC 
♦  software  costs 
for  the  9020 
software  modlf- 
ic at  ler, 


t  ii  .t  ope:  at 
system  --  1986 


al 


Fir  st  operat  u<: 
system  --  I98t. 
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such,  FAA  will  not  implement  any  system  update  whose  requirements 
would  exceed  the  capacity  savings  associated  with  modifications 
underway  as  part  of  the  current  CPU  buyback  program.  In  addition, 
any  functional  additions  to  the  system  must  be  demonstrated  to  be 
totally  offset  by  other  system  offloading  initiatives. 

In  order  to  ensure  compliance,  the  following  actions  are  being  taken 

1.  Each  new  system,  prior  to  its  release  to  the  field  facilities, 
will  be  measured  against  the  established  base.  This  ensures  a 
common  reference  for  system  sizing  and  performance. 

2.  An  FAA  order  issued  on  May  21,  1981,  requires  each  en  route 
facility  to  report,  on  a  monthly  basis,  the  highest  CPU 
utilization  recorded  (for  a  5-minute  average)  for  each  calendar 
week.  This  provides  a  timely  tracking  tool  for  early 
identification  of  increased  activity  at  individual  sites. 

3.  The  FAA  has  completed  two  management  reports:  (1)  Computer 
Utilization  at  En  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  and  (2)  Traffic 
Loads  and  Computer  Utilization  Patterns  at  Twenty  En  Route  Air 
Traffic  Control  Centers.  The  FAA  will  update  these  reports 
every  six  months.  These  reports  will  help  identify  effects  of 
the  projected  increase  in  air  traffic  activity  on  CPU 
utilization  at  individual  facilities. 

All  automation  directives  have  been  or  are  being  revised  to  reflect 
the  above  actions. 

Recommendation  5.  "FAA  establish  a  computer  performance  management 
Function  to  systematically  evaluate  the  capacity  and  performance  of 
their  computer  systems.  Staffing  needs  and  costs  for  this  function 
should  be  identified  and  reported  to  the  committee  for 
consideration . " 

FAA  Action.  Several  activities  are  now  underway  that  will  enable 
FAA  to  follow  computer  performance  more  closely.  Descriptions  of 
each  follow: 


1 .  Configuration  Management 

2.  System  Evaluation:  Two  organi  zat  i  onal  changes.  Configuration 
Management  arid  System  Evaluation  Staffs,  were  originally  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  June  1981.  The  organizational  changes  were 
stopped  until  August  8  by  a  headquarters  reduction-in-force.  The 
PATCO  strike  on  August  3  and  the  resulting  emphasis  on  rebuilding 
the  system  has  forced  a  further  delay  of  implementation  of  these  two 
organizational  changes.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
accurately  forecast  when  these  changes  will  take  place. 

3.  Organization  Review:  The  over al 1  management  of  the  automation 
system  is  being  re v i ewed  from  three  different  perspectives.  First, 
a  group  of  automation  experts  from  industry  and  government  were 
assembled  to  evaluate  software  management  approaches.  This  group 
reviewed  how  the  FAA  conducts  its  software  development, 
implementation,  modification,  and  maintenance,  as  compared  with 


other  government  and  non-government  organizations.  A  draft  report 
has  been  prepared  and  is  being  reviewed.  The  report  recommendations 
will  be  considered  in  the  FAA's  improvement  strategy. 

Secondly,  a  team  is  reviewing  FAA's  internal  computer  system 
management  to  identify  any  existing  inefficiencies  and  to  recommend 
their  subsequent  resolutions. 

The  third  area  being  reviewed  involves  staffing  and  labor  management 
considerations.  When  management  reviews  of  the  first  two 
perspectives  are  completed,  staffing/labor  management  will  receive 
similar  scrutiny. 

4.  Update  Automation  Directives:  Existing  directives  that 
formulate  the  manner  in  which  the  FAA  manages  the  automation  system 
have  been  or  are  being  revised.  One  such  document,  addressing  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  Air  Traffic  and  Airway  Facilities 
Performance  Improvement  Program,  was  completed  and  approved  on 
September  25,  1981.  Another  order,  titled  Management  of  NAS 
Automation  Systems,  is  currently  in  the  review  cycle.  Once  adopted, 
the  Performance  Improvement  Program  will  establish  levels  of 
facility-specific  system  performance  review  through  the  Associate 
Administrator  level.  This  mechanism  will  draw  increased  attention 
to  the  system's  operation. 

Recommendation  6.  "The  reporting  criteria  of  one  minute  or  more  for 
reporting  an  outage  be  dropped  and  all  outages  of  any  duration  be 
recorded  so  as  to  determine  their  impact  on  safety  and  service  to 
users . " 

FAA  Action.  The  revised  FAA  facilities/services  performance 
reporting  system's  known  as  the  National  Airspace  Performance 
Reporting  System  (NAPRS),  will  provide  for  uniform  reporting  of  all 
en  route  computer  interruptions,  regardless  of  length,  by  a  single 
system.  These  interruptions  will  be  reported  in 
"seconds/minutes/hours." 

It  should  be  noted  that  FAA  has  always  collected  en  route  computer 
interruption  data  regardless  of  duration.  Currently,  interruptions 
of  less  than  one  minute  are  reported  through  a  system  separate  from 
the  system  that  collects  interruptions  of  one  minute  or  more.  This 
data,  regardless  of  duration,  is  used  to  improve  en  route  computer 
performance . 

By  consolidating  these  systems  in  an  automated  environment,  NAPRS 
will  provide  for  more  timely,  accurate  analysis  of  facility/service 
performance.  NAPRS  was  scheduled  for  implementation  in 
October  1981.  Oue  to  the  PATCO  strike  and  our  subsequent  desire  to 
minimize  disruptions  in  the  National  Airspace  System,  we  have 
delayed  implementation  until  January  24,  1982. 

Recommendation  7.  "FAA  revise  its  reporting  system  to  eliminate  the 
practice  of  reporting  unscheduled  maintenance  outages  as  scheduled 
outages.  Scheduled  maintenance  should  cover  only  regular 
peri odi c  ,  routi ne  preventive  maintenance  tasks.  Reporting 
unscheduled  outages  as  scheduled  distorts  performance  reporting  and 
recording  of  corrective  maintenance  actions." 
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FAA  Action.  Scheduled  facility/service  maintenance  interruptions 


are  redefined  In  the  revised  FAA  facility/service  performance 
reporting  system.  The  intent  of  this  revised  reporting  system, 
known  as  the  National  Airspace  Performance  Reporting  System  (NAPRS), 
is  to  consolidate  various  reporting  functions  into  one  comprehensive 
method  for  tracking  system  performance. 


Scheduled  maintenance  interruptions  have  been  redefined  to  provide 
separate  categories  for  periodic  preventive  maintenance  and  planned 
corrective  maintenance.  Unplanned  corrective  maintenance  will 
continue  to  be  reported  as  unscheduled. 


The  FAA  assures  that  facility/service  performance  evaluation  will 
include  both  scheduled  and  unscheduled  corrective  maintenance 
interruptions . 


Recommendation  8.  "The  FAA  should  give  top  priority  to  developing 


an  adequate  backup  capability  for  t?ie  current  en  route  computer 
system.  This  should  include  determining  effective  and  economical 


alternatives  to  sole  source  spending  of  an  additional  $38  million  to 
upgrade  the  direct  access  radar  channel.  Consideration  of 
alternatives  should  include  offloading  the  radar  processing  from  the 
current  system  to  peripheral  computers  which  would  serve  as  primary 
and  backup  thereby  extending  the  life  of  the  current  system  or  an 
interim  replacement  system." 


The  FAA  has  given  top  priority  to  developing  and 

liable  b< 


FAA  Action, 
implementing  a  sophisticated  and  reliable 


►ackup  capability. 


The  DARC  system  is  the  product  of  several  years  of  specification, 
design,  solicitation,  test,  production  and  evaluation.  This  effort 
provided  a  formal  review  of  alternatives  presented  by  four 
competing  companies.  The  Raytheon  Company's  alternative  was 
selected,  and  a  negotiated  firm  fixed-price  contract  was  awarded  on 
September  30,  1976.  The  FAA  has  now  invested  a  total  of  $19. 6M  of 
the  originally  authorized  $22M  in  program  funding.  This  includes 
$14. 7M  for  system  production,  test  and  installation;  $1.7M  for 
training  and  contract  maintenance;  and  $3.2M  for  regional  and  other 
support  services. 


Delivery  of  all  22  systems  to  the  FAA  Technical  Center,  the  FAA 
Academy,  and  20  contiguous  ARTCC's  was  completed  on  schedule  in 
October  1980. 


The  DARC  system  was  evaluated  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  ARTCC  throughout 
1980  and  at  the  busy  Washington  and  Chicago  ARTCC's  from  October 
through  December  of  1980.  These  field  evaluations  demonstrated  that 
the  DARC  system  is  operationally  adequate.  As  a  result,  all  system 
were  commissioned  as  of  June  29,  1981.  The  original  schedule  called 
for  complete  commissioning  by  April  1981. 


The  evaluations  conducted  at  the  three  ARTCC's  during  1980 
identified  additional  requirements  necessary  to  ease  the  transition 
between  the  prime  and  backup  systems.  These  requirements  have  been 
specified  as  enhancements  to  DARC.  They  would  minimize  the 
differences  between  the  prime  and  backup  systems  by  providing 
individual  radar  console  switching  or  "punch  in/punch  out" 
capability,  full  flight  identification  data  blocks,  multiple  radar 
coverage  on  each  display,  and  an  improved  interface  to  assure  that 
the  DARC  and  prime  systems  display  the  same  data.  These 
enhancements  will  allow  displays  to  remain  in  the  vertical  position 
and  will  make  DARC  a  very  effective  backup  with  many  of  the 
functional  capabilities  of  the  prime  Radar  Data  Processing  (RDP) 
system. 

It  has  been  determined  that  alternative  system  designs  necessary  to 
meet  the  backup  system  requirements  would  not  be  economical.  In 
addition  to  the  loss  of  $19. 6M  already  invested  in  DARC,  cost  of 
development  and  implementation  of  a  new  system  design  is  estimated 
at  four  to  five  times  the  current  backup  system  investment.  A  new 
system  would  also  require  reestablishment  of  logistic  support  and 
retraining  of  controllers  and  technicians. 

Implementation  of  a  new  system  would  be  expected  to  take  five  years, 
one  year  of  effort  prior  to  contract  award  and  four  years  for 
development  and  implementation.  A  new  system  would  involve 
significant  technical,  cost,  and  schedule  risk  because  of  the 
requirement  to  begin  work  with  a  new  contractor  on  a  new  design. 

The  DARC  system  has  been  proven,  and  the  required  enhancements 
appear  to  present  a  low  technical  risk. 

Given  the  above  and  the  present  status  of  the  DARC  system,  the  FAA 
has  budgeted  $42M  for  DARC  enhancements. 

The  FAA  agrees  that  it  should  develop  a  backup  capability  that  can 
perform  the  necessary  radar  data  processing  functions.  The  agency 
is  examining  such  a  capability  in  its  program  to  enhance  the  DARC 
system.  Offloading  RDP  into  other  peripheral  computers  would 
present  technical  and  schedule  risks  similar  to  those  addressed  for 
providing  a  new  backup  system.  In  addition,  costs  for  other 
computers  would  be  considerably  higher  than  the  costs  involved  in 
using  the  existing  DARC  computers  as  a  base. 

A  study  of  alternatives  for  offloading  RDP  into  DARC  is  complete. 
Results  of  this  study  show  the  enhanced  DARC  RDP  system  cobld  be 
upgraded  to  allow  removal  of  the  current  primary  system  RDP 
functions  (Prime  Channel  DARC). 

The  feasibility  of  these  alternatives  was  considered  along  with 
other  alternatives  in  reaching  the  final  FAA  decision  on  the 
approach  for  replacement  of  the  IBM  9020  en  route  computers. 
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FOREWORD 


This  document  presents  the  background  rationale  and  requirements  that 
constituted  the  basis  for  the  examination  of  the  various  alternative 
solutions  for  the  future  Advanced  Automation  System.  Candidate 
options  were  analyzed  for  application  in  both  the  near  and  far  term. 
The  analysis,  screening  and  evaluation  of  the  options/suboptions  and 
various  combinations  provided  the  information  data  base  used  in  the 
numerous  scenarios  considered  in  the  Administrator's  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  Advanced  Automation  Program.  Using  the  information 
developed  in  the  various  evaluations  of  the  specific  options,  it  was 
possible  to  compare  options,  combinations  of  options  and  variations 
of  options  in  assessing  the  combinations  of  options  and  variations  of 
options  in  assessing  the  more  viable  choices.  Consequently,  as  each 
of  the  scenarios  was  scrutinized,  it  was  possible  for  the 
Administrator  to  evaluate  and  choose  the  more  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  various  options  to  formulate  a  specific  course 
of  action  for  the  Advanced  Automation  Program.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  selected  approach  does  not  represent  any  of  the  specific 
options  evaluated  and  may  be  higher  cost  since  two  separate  sets  of 
parallel  contracts  will  be  used  with  a  longer  competitive  phase  for 
the  System  contractors.  One  set  of  contracts  will  be  for  the  Host 
hardware  that  will  provide  earlier  increases  in  computer  capacity 
while  the  second  set  of  contracts  for  the  system  will  provide  for 
early  sector  suite  implementation  to  obtain  productivity  gains  as  the 
forerunner  to  the  total  system  replacement. 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

1.0  I  ntroduction 


As  part  of  the  Advanced  Computer  Program,  FAA  has  been  evaluating  a 
series  of  options  for  meeting  the  growing  requirements  being  placed 
on  the  en  route  computer  system  by  increases  in  traffic  and  by  the 
need  for  increased  safety,  productivity,  and  fuel  efficiency.  The 
option  evaluation  was  done  against  a  background  of  evolving 
requirements  and  an  assessment  of  the  capability  of  the  present  en 
route  ATC  computing  complex  to  meet  these  needs.  The  particular 
options  analyzed  were  selected  to  cover  a  spectrum  of  alternatives 
for  meeting  FAA 's  mission  and  to  provide  a  full  response  to  the 
October  1980  Recommendations  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
regarding  FAA's  en  route  ATC  system. 

The  options  were  defined  and  a  major  portion  of  the  analysis 
performed  prior  to  the  August  3,  1981,  PATCO  strike.  As  a  result 
current  priorities  may  be  somewhat  different  from  those  assumed  for 
this  study.  For  example,  the  initial  analysis  gave  the  replacement 
of  computer  hardware  and  software  precedence  over  the  implementation 
of  a  new  sector  suite.  The  present  situation  suggests  that  the 
sector  suite  should  now  be  an  early  deliverable  of  the  replacement 
system.  None  of  this,  however,  affects  the  validity  of  the  options 
anal ys is.  The  cost,  technical  transition,  and  schedule  results 
remain  valid. 

The  options  evaluated  address  the  following  issues: 

(a)  the  need  to  install  a  replacement  system  that  will  correct 
the  limitations  of  the  existing  system  and  provide  the  capabilities 
needed  to  meet  future  needs; 

(b)  the  alternatives  for  enhancing  the  current  system  to  extend 
its  operational  life  during  the  replacement  system  acquisition  cycle; 

(c)  the  relative  merits  of  buying  or  leasing  computers  for 
those  centers  likely  to  exceed  capacity  in  the  1980's  as  a  short 
range  alternative  to  complete  replacement  of  the  current  system;  and 

(d)  the  merits  of  functionally  splitting  and  upgrading  the 
software  as  a  short-range  alternative  to  complete  replacement  of  the 
current  system. 

The  options  that  were  evaluated  fall  into  two  broad  groups: 

(a)  Options  1-4,  which  were  aimed  at  solving  the  near  term 
capacity  and  reliability  issues  without  regard  to  the  desire  for 
increased  levels  of  automation,  and 

(b)  Options  5-8,  which  were  aimed  at  providing  in  the  far  term 
a  system  capable  of  satisfying  FAA  requirements  for  improved 
performance,  greater  levels  of  automation  to  increase  controller 
productivity,  and  increased  system  capacity. 

This  Executive  Summary  presents  an  overview  of  these  options.  The 
complete  option  analysis  report  that  follows  provides  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  option. 


2.0 


NEAR  TERM  OPTIONS 


FAA  analyzed  four  options  to  determine  their  suitability  to  satisfy 
the  near  term  computer  capacity  needs  of  the  ATC  system.  These  are 
interim  approaches  designed  to  fill  the  void  until  a  full  replacement 
system  can  be  made  available.  Thus,  the  major  goal  is  to  provide 
needed  capacity  quickly  and  at  reasonable  costs.  These  options  also 
focused  on  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  Ability  to  support  evolution  to  the  advanced  ATC 
automation  functions  was  not  a  factor  in  defining  these  options.  The 
objective  was  simply  to  identify  a  range  of  potential  approaches  to 
the  capacity  enhancement  issue.  These  ranged  from  making  no  changes 
at  all  to  complete  replacement  of  the  9020  computers  with  new 
equipment.  The  options  placed  more  emphasis  on  the  9020A  systems 
than  on  the  90200,  reflecting  the  near  term  processing  capacity 
shortfall  forecast  for  a  number  of  the  9020A  centers.  These 
forecasts  were  made  before  the  air  traffic  controllers'  PATCO  strike 
on  August  3,  1981.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  adjust  the  forecasts 
to  reflect  this  event,  because  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  have 
any  long  term  impact  on  demand  for  ATC  services. 

Option  1,  Base  Option;  Continue  with  Present  System  ("Do 
Nothing" ) . 

Under  this  option,  FAA  would  undertake  no  activities  beyond  projects 
already  in  progress.  Upon  analysis,  this  approach  proved 
insufficient  to  meet  expected  demands  beyond  the  mid  1980's. 

Option  2,  Increase  9020  Capacity.  This  option  considers 
several  means  of  enhancing  the  capacity  of  the  9020.  Both  hardware 
enhancements  and  operational  changes  are  included,  but  all  would 
retain  the  existing  hardware  architecture  and  application  software. 
Two  approaches  (upgrading  9020A's  to  9020D's  and  increasing  the  power 
of  the  9020A's  by  increasing  the  processor  speed  and  adding  more  and 
faster  memory)  had  some  potential  value. 

The  others  proved,  for  various  reasons,  to  be  inadequate  capacity 
buyback  solutions. 

Option  3,  Offload  Functions  from  the  9020.  This  option 
examines  two  alternatives  for  f uncti onal ly  sp  I  i tti ng  the  9020  ATC 
applications  software  to  allow  significant  pieces  to  be  off-loaded 
from  the  9020  compute  elements  to  other  processors.  This  would 
relieve  the  9020  Compute  Elements  (CEs)  of  part  of  their  processing 
load.  This  approach  represents  a  more  extensive  change  than  option  2 
since  both  hardware  and  software  must  be  modified  or  replaced.  The 
alternatives  considered  were: 

(1)  replacement  of  elements  of  the  9020  with  more  powerful 
processors  to  permit  reallocation  of  functions  within  the  9020  and 

(2)  off-loading  of  some  functions  from  the  9020  to  an 
external  system. 

FAA  analyzed  one  approach  in  each  of  these  categories. 
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Option  3a,  Input/Output  Control  Element  (IOCE)  Replacement. 
Under  tnfs  appr" o'aufh ,  the  input/output  control  elements  of  the  9020 
would  be  replaced  with  machines  that  reflect  current  technology  and 
that  have  more  processing  power  and  larger  memory.  Some  of  the 
programs  that  are  now  executed  in  the  9020  compute  elements  could 
then  be  off-loaded  to  be  executed  in  the  new  IOCEs.  Significant 
software  changes  would  be  needed  to  achieve  any  appreciable  capacity 
recovery  under  this  option.  This  approach  appears  feasible  but 
involves  certain  technical  and  schedule  risks. 

Option  3b,  Prime  Channel  DARC.  The  Direct  Access  Radar 
Channel,  a  back-up  system,  would  be  expanded  to  take  over  the  radar 
data  processing  functions  during  normal  operation,  thus  off-loading 
the  9020.  This  approach  reflects  the  suggestion  in  the  Senate 
Investigations  Staff  Report  to  explore  off-loading  radar  data 
processing  to  peripheral  computers .  T he  approach  appears  tea s i b 1 e , 
But  software  splittfng  involves  major  effort  with  some  technical  and 
schedule  risks. 

Option  4,  Replace  9020  Hardware,  Keep  Software.  Under  this 
option,  the  9020  computers  would  be  completely  replaced  by  new 
computers  that  can  accommodate  the  9020  software.  This  would  permit 
replacement  of  the  9020  computer  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  the 
display  channel  hardware  while  retaining  the  existing  9020  software. 
This  option  is  responsive  to  the  Senate  report,  which  says,  on  page 
87,  "FAA  should  consider  procuring  an  interim  system  replacement..." 
The  high  cost  of  such  a  computer  hardware  replacement  does  not 
warrant  its  consideration  as  a  near  term  capacity  solution  unless  it 
also  forms  a  part  of  the  replacement  ATC  computer  system.  Two 
variations  of  this  type  of  computer  replacement  were  analyzed. 

Option  4a,  Full  Rehosting  Activity.  The  interim  computer 
system  would  include  new  peripheral  equipment,  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  latest  hardware  technology.  The  software  would  be  upgraded  to 
operate  the  new  peripherals  and  to  take  advantage  of  other  features 
of  the  new  hardware.  This  approach  is  feasible.  It  would  require 
almost  six  years,  from  issuance  of  an  RFP  to  full  operation  at  all 
sites,  to  implement.* 

Option  4b,  Accelerated  Rehosting  Activity.  This  sub-option 
would  minimize  the  cost  of  the  interim  system  by  keeping  the  old 
peripherals  and  by  limiting  the  software  changes.  Cost  and  schedule 
would  be  less  than  for  option  4a,  but  reliability  would  also  be  less 
and  schedule  risk  greater. 

3.0  FAR  TERM  OPTIONS 

FAA  examined  several  far  term  approaches  to  full  replacement  of  the 
existing  en  route  ATC  computers  and  to  the  introduction  of  advanced 
automation  functions  into  the  ATC  system.  For  all  far  term  options 
considered  in  this  analysis,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  computers 
would  be  replaced  before  the  sector  suites.  All  far  term  options 
include  an  initial  competitive  phase  that  produces  a  concept/design 
for  a  total  system  (hardware,  software,  and  controller  stations) 
through  the  evolution  to  advanced  automation. 


These  far  term  options  fall  into  two  major  categories,  depending  on 
the  approach  taken  to  the  near  term  problem.  Options  5  and  8  apply 
if  .an  interim  computer  system  executing  the  existing  software  (Option 
4}  is  used  to  solve  the  near  term  problem.  Options  6  and  7  apply  if 
one  of  the  other  near  term  options  is  chosen.  For  clarity  of 
presentation,  the  options  are  discussed  by  category  and  are  thus  out 
of  numerical  order,  (to  retain  continuity  with  earlier  documents  and 
presentations,  the  options  have  not  been  renumbered). 

In  the  first  category,  the  near  term  system  has  a  significant  impact 
on  the  replacement  approach,  either  by  deferring  a  full  replacement 
or  by  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  replacement  system.  In  the 
former  category,  the  near  term  capacity  solution  is  considered  a 
"throw-away"  and  therefore  places  no  constraint  on  the  full 
replacement  option.  The  analyses  of  options  6  and  7  do  not  include 
cost  or  impact  of  the  particular  near  term  system  chosen  to  provide 
additional  capacity. 

In  all  the  discussions  that  follow,  "Interim  System"  refers  to  new 
computer  hardware  executing  the  existing  software,  as  per  options  4a 
and  4b.  "Replacement  System"  means  both  new  hardware  and  software, 
but  without  the  advanced  automation  functions  that  represent  the 
evolution  to  the  AERA  system.  These  advanced  functions  include 
direct  route  processing,  fuel-efficient  flow  planning,  conflict 
prediction,  and  conflict-free  clearance  generation.  "Advanced 
Computer  System"  refers  to  an  ultimate  configuration  of  new  hardware 
and  software  that  provides  all  the  advanced  automation  functions. 

If  an  interim  computer  is  chosen  as  the  solution  to  the  near  term 
problem,  then  a  fundamental  next  question  is:  should  the  interim 
computer  be  kept  as  part  of  the  far-term  system,  or  should  it  be 
replaced?  Option  5  and  8  examine  these  alternatives. 

Option  5,  Interim  Followed  by  Full  Replacement  System.  This 
option  responds  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senate  Investigations  Staff 
Report  that  the  FAA  consider  an  interim  system  to  solve  near  term 
capacity  problems  and  that  it  defer  a  full  replacement  until  a  better 
definition  of  long  term  requirements  is  in  hand.  It  is  assumed  for 
this  option  that  the  interim  system  not  be  retained  in  the  advanced 
system.  Therefore,  Option  4b  is  chosen  as  the  near  term  solution,  in 
order  to  minimize  the  cost  of  the  interim  system.  Availability  of 
full  requirements  for  advanced  automation  makes  it  possible  for  the 
advanced  computer  system  to  be  developed  in  a  single  step.  This  in 
effect  by-passes  the  replacement  system  step. 

Option  8,  Replacement  System  Built  Around  Interim  Host.  Under 
this  option,  the  interim  computer  system~becomes  the  first  building 
block  for  the  replacement  system  and  eventually  for  the  advanced 
computer  system.  Depending  on  the  urgency  of  the  near  term  capacity 
enhancement  requirement,  either  option  4a  or  option  4b  could  be 
selected  as  the  interim  for  this  option.  Because  the  interim  system 
in  this  option  will  also  be  kept  for  the  far  term,  it  is  appropriate 
to  buy  all  new  peripherals  with  the  interim.  Thus,  for  analysis 
purposes  option  4a  is  chosen  as  the  near  term  approach  for  this 
option.  A  replacement  system  development  effort  is  started 
concurrent  with  the  interim  rehosting  effort.  Following  a  full 
concept/design  phase,  the  replacement  software  is  designed  and 
written  to  provide  a  suitable  far  term  base.  Both  the  hardware  and 


software  will  then  be  enhanced  to  create  the  advanced  computer 
system.  Two  sub-options  explore  alternate  means  of  moving  from  a 
replacement  system  to  an  advanced  computer  system. 

Option  8a,  Distributed  Approach.  This  option  keeps  the 
replacement  system  hardware.  Additional  processors  external  to  the 
mainframe  computer  will  provide  the  hardware  enhancements  needed  for 
the  advanced  computer  system. 

Option  8b,  Mainframe  Approach.  This  sub-option  will  provide 
hardware  enhancement  for  the  advanced  computer  system  by  substituting 
a  large  mainframe  of  the  same  family  (presumably  incorporating  the 
latest  technology)  for  the  replacement  system  hardware. 

Options  6  and  7  explore  alternatives  in  which  the  computer 
replacement  program  is  not  affected  by  the  approach  selected  for 
increasing  near  term  capacity.  Because  the  near  term  approach  is  not 
a  factor  in  the  analyses  of  these  two  options,  the  cost  comparisons 
between  the  long  term  options  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
only  5  and  8  include  the  cost  of  a  near  term  solution. 

Option  6,  Multi-Step  Transition  to  Replacement.  This  option 
would  replace  "the  9020s  in  two  steps.  fhe  first  step  would  replace 
the  radar  data  processing  and  display  portions  of  the  existing 
hardware  and  software;  the  second  step  would  replace  the  remainder  of 
the  system.  The  aim  of  a  multi-step  approach  is  to  replace  the  9020 
in  smaller,  more  manageable  steps.  Deferring  acquisitions  as  long  as 
possible  permits  the  buyer  to  take  best  advantage  of  rapidly-moving 
technology.  After  the  two-step  replacement,  a  third  step  would 
upgrade  to  the  advanced  computer  system. 

Option  7,  Single-Step  Transition  to  Replacement  System.  In 
this  option,  the  9020s  would  be  replaced  In  only  one  step.  The 
replacement  system  would  subsequently  be  upgraded  to  the  advanced 
computer  system. 

Option  7  formed  the  basis  of  FAA’s  early  replacement  program 
planning.  It  has  been  presented  to  Congress  and,  at  a  special 
meeting  on  December  2,  1980  to  the  industry  at  large.  Based  on 
numerous  discussions  regarding  0MB  Circular  A  109  with  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  three  alternative  acquisition  strategies 
were  analyzed  in  detail  for  option  7.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
this  acquisition  strategy  analysis  apply  to  all  far  term  options. 
However,  in  cases  where  hardware  is  procured  early,  the  duration  of 
competition  needs  to  be  limited  since  hardware  cannot  be  ordered 
until  all  but  one  contractor  have  been  eliminated. 


The  following  figure  illustrates  FAA's  comparison  of  the  far  term 
options  analyzed. 
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Note:  The  specific  options  that  were  evaluated  R-year  of  replacement  system 

and  indicated  herein,  reflect  the  concerns  A-year  of  ACS 

identified  in  the  Congressional  Recommendations . 

As  such,  the  selected  approach  does  not  appear 
explicitly  in  this  table. 
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Chapter  I 

This  report  summarizes  the  results  of  a  detailed  analysis  of 
alternatives  or  options  for  meeting  the  ATC  en  route  automation 
system  requirements  to  the  year  2000  and  beyond.  To  fulfill  the 
FAA's  mission,  the  automation  system  must  provide  adequate  capacity 
to  accommodate  growing  demand  and  have  the  ability  to  support  ATC 
evolution. 

The  option  evaluation  is  done  against  a  background  of  evolving 
requirements  (Chapter  II)  and  an  assessment  of  the  suitability  of 
the  present  ATC  computing  complex  to  meet  these  needs.  The  options 
for  meeting  both  near  term  capacity  needs  and  far  term  automation 
requirements  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  specific  transition  impact, 
criteria  of  cost,  schedule,  benefits,  feasibility,  transition 
impact,  and  risk.  No  recommendation  is  made,  but  all  information 
required  by  FAA  decision  makers  to  tailor  an  ATC  automation  program 
to  meet  their  near  and  far  term  objectives  is  provided.  While  this 
report  was  written  prior  to  a  decision  on  an  ATC  automation  program, 
a  decision  is  inherent  in  the  FAA  "National  Airspace  System  Plan" 
that  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  December  1981. 

The  particular  options  analyzed  were  selected  to  cover  a  spectrum  of 
alternatives  for  meeting  FAA's  mission  and  to  provide  a  full 
response  to  the  October  1980  Recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Appropriation  Committee's  recommendation  regarding  FAA's  en  route 
air  traffic  control  computer  system.  1 

I . 1  Background 

A  major  element  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  (FAA) 
mission  is  to  provide  safe  and  efficient  air  traffic  control  (ATC) 
services.  To  support  this  mission  in  the  en  route  environment,  FAA 
maintains  and  operates,  at  each  20  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers 
(ARTCCs),  an  ATC  automation  system  consisting  of  high  availability 
computers  and  30-60  controller  display  suites. 

Although  originally  acquired  during  the  1960's,  the  existing  IBM 
9020  en  route  computer  systems  have  been  substantially  improved  to 
provide  current  high  levels  of  productivity  and  efficiency. 

On-going  efforts  to  improve  the  existing  system  by  providing  full 
expansion  of  the  computer  configuration,  software  changes  to  improve 
efficiency,  and  off-loading  of  some  non-control  functions  will 
ensure  that  the  future  demands  on  the  system  can  be  met  well  into 
the  1 980 ' s . 

The  existing  en  route  computer  system  is  based  on  1960 ' s 
technology.  By  the  late  1 9 8 0 ' s ,  the  FAA's  ability  to  accommodate 
aviation  growth  and  introduce  system  improvements  will  be  limited  by 
existing  capabilities.  Some  new  automation  functions  may  be  added 
to  the  existing  operational  system  if  unused  capacity  is  available 
when  they  flow  from  the  developmental  pipeline,  but  implementation 
of  major  new  automation  functions  will  not  be  possible  with  the 
existing  en  route  computer  system.  Because  of  the  1960's  hardware 


and  software  technology  embodied  in  the  9020's,  maintenance  costs 
are  significantly  higher  than  they  would  be  for  a  comparable  system 
based  on  technology  of  the  1980's. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  FAA  designated,  in  November  1978,  the  ATC 
computer  replacement  program  as  a  major  system  acquisition.*  The 
scope  of  the  program  includes  replacement  of  the  ATC  computer  and 
display  systems  at  the  20  ARTCC's,  at  the  three  off  shore  centers 
(San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Anchorage,  Alaska;  and  Honolulu,  Hawaii)  and 
at  FAA's  en  route  ATC  development  support  and  training  facilities. 

The  need  for  replacement  of  the  en  route  automation  systems  has  been 
recognized  by  Congress,  most  notably  in  the  Senate  Appropri ation 
Committee  Investigation's  Staff  Report  on  FAA's  En  Route  Air  Traffic 
Control  Computer  System  (Report  No.  80-5,  October  1980)3  and  in 
the  August  1981  report  Air  Traffic  Control  En  Route  Computer 
Modernization  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 

Avi ati on,  and  Materials  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
U.S.  House  of  Representati ves .4  The  ATC  user  community  and 
aviation  industry  representatives  emphatically  endorsed  the  computer 
replacement  in  their  1979  consensus  views  on  New  Engineering  and 
Development  Initiatives  --  Policy  and  Technology  Choices5.  On  a 
more  general  note,  a  recent  GAO  report  stated  that  the  "continued 
use  of  costly,  out-moded  computers  in  Federal  Agencies  can  be 
avoided"  (GAO  Report  AFM-81-9,  Dec.  1980. )6 

The  initial  activities  of  the  FAA's  Computer  Replacement  Program 
centered  around  an  identification  and  analysis  of  ATC  requirements 
and  an  investigation  of  applicable  hardware  and  software 
technology.  In  parallel  with  these  activities,  FAA  prepared  a 
preliminary  replacement  plan  consistent  with  0MB  Circular  A-109. 

This  plan  was  presented  at  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Computer 
Replacement  Industry  Briefing  on  December  2,  1980.7 
Implementation  of  a  replacement  system  was  estimated  to  take  place 
from  1  ate  1 988  to  1991. 

At  the  industry  briefing,  FAA  indicated  that  a  9020  life  expectancy 
analysis  was  underway  to  select  a  well  founded  computer  transition 
strategy  for  the  1980's.  The  results  of  that  analysis8  (also 
included  as  Appendix  3)  confirmed  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Committee's  concern  that  the  9020  systems  would  not  be  able  to 
handle  the  projected  traffic  growth  until  a  replacement  system  is  in 
pi  ace . 

1.2  Purpose  of  this  Report 

In  the  normal  course  of  initiating  a  major  systems  acquisition, 
analysis  and  studies  are  conducted  to  develop  the  documentation  and 
supporting  material  necessary  in  establishing  the  mission  need, 
establishing  and  validating  program  requirements,  costs  and 
benefits,  alternative  courses  of  action,  acquisition  strategies, 
implementation  plans  and  transition  plans. 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  bring  together,  summarize  and 
document  the  results  of  a  number  of  supporting  studies  and 
activities  (system  requirements  analysis,  9020  life  expectency,  cost 
benefit  analysis).  Specifically,  the  report  provides  a 
comprehensive  analysis  and  evaluation  of  alternative  technical 
approaches  for  evolving  to  the  advanced  ATC  automation  system. 
Near-term  technical  approaches  for  enhancing  the  current  system  to 
provide  adequate  computer  capacity  until  the  system  is  replaced  are 
included  in  this  analysis  and  evaluation.  Program  costs,  schedules 
and  acquisition  strategies  for  the  near-term  and  advanced  automation 
system  alternative  approaches  are  established.  This  report  provides 
the  alternatives  analysis  to  support  the  Acquisition  Paper  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  program  review  and 
acquisition  approach  review  and  approval. 

The  options  selected  for  analysis  cover  a  broad  range  of  approaches 
to  meeting  the  FAA  needs.  Each  option  is  a  representative  example 
of  a  broader  category  of  solutions.  Option  6,  for  example, 
considers  replacing  first  the  radar  data  processing  functions  of  the 
9020  and  later  the  flight  data  processing  functions.  As  such,  it  is 
representative  of  the  general  strategy  of  phasing  out  the  9020 
system  in  several  steps.  The  option  analysis  was  performed  with  the 
full  expectation  that  the  approach  ultimately  selected  for  meeting 
FAA's  automation  requirements,  would  very  likely  be  a  variation  of 
one  of  the  options  or  a  combination  of  the  desirable  features  of 
several  options. 

The  options  were  selected  and  most  of  the  analysis  done  prior  to  the 
August,  1981  PATCO  strike.  Since  that  event,  FAA  has  placed 
considerably  more  emphasis  on  productivity  in  both  the  ATC  and 
maintenance  areas.  For  that  reason,  early  implementation  of  a 
sector  suite,  facility  consolidation,  and  commonality  of  en  route 
and  terminal  automation  equipment  are  being  considered  in  FAA's 
automation  planning  effort.  This  option  analysis  did  not 
specifically  consider  early  sector  suite  implementation  and  limited 
the  evaluation  of  options  to  today's  en  route  center  configuration. 
Nevertheless,  the  cost,  technical,  transition,  and  most  schedule 
results  remain  valid  and  can  be  used  in  an  evaluation  of  the  en 
route  portion  of  the  automation  program. 

This  report  is  summary  in  scope  and  only  includes  sufficient  detail 
to  provide  the  reader  with  an  understanding  of  the  significant 
issues  and  considerations  which  would  influence  the  selection  and 
evaluation  of  alternative  approaches  for  meeting  near  and  far  term 
ATC  automation  requirements.  The  detai’  '  requirements  studies  and 
analysis  supporting  this  report  are  referenced  above  and  have  been 
published  separately.  Additional  significant  contri buti uons  were 
made  by  the  references  listed  below: 

o  Cost  Feasibility  Study  of  ATC  Computer  System  Options, 

The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation,  October  1981.9 

o  Feasibility  of  Dual  DARC  (Prime  Channel  DARC),  The  MITRE 
Corporation,  September  1981.10 


o  A  Technical  Analysis  of  Rehosting  the  National  Airspace 
System  Software,  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  October 
1981.11 

o  An  Analysis  of  Selected  Enhancements  to  the  En  Route 
Central  Computing  Complex,  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  September  1981.12 

o  Economic  Analysis  of  Investment  Options  to  Replace  the  En 
Route  Center  Computer  System,  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  November  1981.13 

o  Technical  Analysis  of  IOCE  Replacement,  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  June  1981.14 


1.3  Outline  of  Report 
Chapter  1 1 :  Requ i rements 

This  chapter  identifies  the  mission  need  and  goals  for  the  en  route 
ATC  system;  the  demand  for  ATC  services  is  projected;  current  and 
future  functions  required  to  satisfy  the  mission  over  the  next 
twenty  years  and  the  benefits  of  these  functions  are  presented; 
finally  the  specific  requirements  that  th;'  computer  system  must 
satisfy  to  meet  the  mission  need  are  derived. 

Chapter  III;  Assessment  of  the  Current  System 

In  this  chapter  the  technology  and  capabilities  of  the  current 
system  are  identified;  the  potential  for  enhancing  the  current 
system  is  examined;  and  constraints  of  the  system  (hardware  and 
software)  to  meet  the  evolving  capacity  and  functional  requirements 
presented  in  Chapter  2  are  discussed. 

Chapter  IV;  Near  Term  Options 

This  chapter  defines  four  alternative  approaches,  referred 
hereinafter  as  options,  for  satisfying  near  term  system  capacity 
requirements;  identifies  the  critical  evaluation  criteria;  provides 
the  detailed  analysis  results  and  comparative  evaluation  of  the 
options;  and  identifies  the  most  promising  options. 

Chapter  V:  Far  Term  Options 

This  chapter  defines  four  options  for  evolving  to  the  advanced  ATC 
automation  system  which  satisfy  the  far  term  mission  need; 
identifies  the  critical  evaluation  criteria;  and  provides  the 
detailed  analysis  results  and  comparative  evaluation  of  the 
options.  Several  alternative  acquisition  strategies  are  evaluated. 


II. 1  Purpose  and  Organization  of  this  Chapter 


A  major  part  of  the  FAA's  mission  is  to  provide  safe  and  efficient 
air  traffic  control  services.  To  successfully  carry  out  this 
mission,  the  FAA  must  pursue  the  goals  of  high  safety,  fuel 
efficiency,  high  controller  productivity,  delay  elimination  and  low 
maintenance  cost.  The  computer  system  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
FAA's  mission  today  (Sec.  II. 2),  but  as  the  demand  increases  and 
ATC  evolves,  the  requirements  on  the  computer  will  change.  The  ATC 
system  must  handle  increasing  demand  without  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  ATC  Service  (Sec.  II. 3).  As  time  passes  and  the 
environment  in  which  ATC  is  carried  out  changes,  new  functional 
capabilities  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  system  to  allow  the  FAA 
to  carry  out  its  mission  (Sec.  II. 4). 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  develop  the  requirements  that  the 
ATC  computer  system  must  satisfy  (Sec.  II. 5),  to  show  how  these 
requirements  change  over  time  as  the  environment  changes,  and  to 
indicate  how  having  a  computer  system  that  satisfies  these 
requirements  will  put  the  FAA  into  a  position  from  which  it  can 
fulfill  this  part  of  its  mission. 

II. 2  The  FAA's  ATC  Mission 

The  FAA  is  officially  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  promoting 
the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  the  national  airspace.  This 
responsibility  has  been  stated  in  terms  of  a  number  of  missions  and 
has  provided  the  basis  for  developing  the  overall  ATC  system.  This 
system  includes  surveillance  systems,  communications,  avionics, 
weather  information  services,  and  navigation  aids  as  well  as  a 
computer  system  that  assists  controllers  in  coordinating  air 
traffic.  Two  of  the  FAA  mission  elements  deal  directly  with 
traffic  control.  These  are: 

o  The  control  of  the  use  of  navigable  airspace  of  the 
United  States  and  the  regulation  of  both  civil  and 
military  operations  in  such  airspace  in  the  interest  of 
safety  and  efficiency  of  both. 

o  The  development  and  operation  of  a  common  system  of  air 
traffic  control  and  navigation  for  both  civil  and 
military  aircraft. 

The  portion  of  the  FAA's  mission  that  is  relevant  to  en  route 
automation  and  therefore  to  this  report  is  to  provide  the  ATC 
services  that  lead  to  safe  and  efficient  use  of  the  nation's 
airspace.  The  specific  goals  that  relate  to  the  effective 
accomplishment  of  this  mission  are: 


o  ensuring  safety, 

o  promoting  fuel  efficiency, 

o  increasing  controller  productivity, 

o  eliminating  delay,  and 

o  holding  down  maintenance  cost. 

The  first  of  these  five  goals  deals  with  safety  and  the  last  four 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  efficiency.  Each  of  these  five  goals 
will  now  be  discussed. 

Saf ety ■  In  the  context  of  the  ATC  system,  safety  is  simply  the 
absence  of  collisions  and  near  misses.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the 
FAA  specifies  separation  standards  between  aircraft  and  between 
aircraft  and  the  ground.  Once  these  separation  standards  are  set, 
it  is  the  job  of  ATC  to  see  that  they  are  achieved.  The  present 
system  has  an  outstanding  safety  record;  the  task  for  the  future 
is  to  maintain  or  improve  that  record  in  the  face  of  steadily 
increasing  traffic  and  ATC  evolution  to  accommodate  the  other 
four,  efficiency-oriented  goals. 

Fuel  Efficiency.  This  goal  can  be  approached  in  three 
complementary  ways.  First,  ATC  can  be  flexible  and  provide  routes 
that  use  less  fuel  because  they  are  more  direct  or  take  better 
advantage  of  prevailing  winds.  Second,  ATC  can  accommodate  more 
efficient  profiles,  i.e.,  ascent  and  descent  are  accomplished  in  a 
fuel  efficient  manner.  Third,  the  interactions  among  aircraft  can 
be  planned  so  that  deviations  from  fuel  efficient  flight  for 
safety  reasons  becomes  unnecessary. 

Controller  Productivity.  Any  government  program  has  as  a  goal  the 
high  productivity  of  its  workforce.  The  FAA  has  a  specific  need 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  ATC  system,  both  in  terms  of 
the  maintenance  and  air  traffic  controller  workforces.  This  need 
stems  in  part  from  the  expectation  that  air  traffic  will  increase 
significantly  over  the  next  two  decades.  The  FAA  will  depend  on 
increased  ATC  automation  to  service  this  increased  demand  without 
excessive  growth  in  controller  staffing.  Repetitive,  routine 
tasks  will  be  shifted  from  the  controller  to  the  computer  system, 
thus  changing  the  controller's  role  from  that  of  second  by  second 
planner  and  clearance  generator  to  one  of  a  manager  who  handles 
exceptions  and  supervises  the  operation  of  the  automation  system. 
In  this  way,  the  number  of  aircraft  supervised  by  each  controller 
can  be  increased  significantly. 

While  automation  is  needed  for  greater  productivity,  automation 
may  also  be  required  to  handle  the  projected  growth  in  traffic 
because  there  are  indications  that  the  way  that  the  ATC  system  has 
handled  increases  in  traffic  in  the  past  can  no  longer  be  used. 

As  air  traffic  increases,  the  number  of  aircraft  in  some  sector, 
(the  space  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  controller  or  single 
team  of  controllers)  increases  until  eventually,  the  number  of 
aircraft  in  these  sector  becomes  so  large  that  they  cannot  be 
effectively  controlled  by  a  single  control  team.  In  the  past,  the 


response  to  this  increase  in  traffic  has  been  to  resectorize, 
i.e.,  to  redivide  the  area  into  a  larger  number  of  smaller 
sectors;  this  would  reduce  to  a  manageable  level  the  number  of 
aircraft  controlled  by  a  single  control  team. 

The  problem  with  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  system  by 
increasing  the  number  of  sectors  is  that  this  approach  reaches  a 
point  of  diminishing  returns.  As  sectors  grow  smaller,  more 
handoffs  and  other  coordination  are  needed.  Eventually  sectors 
get  so  small  that  a  further  decrease  in  sector  size  leads  to  more 
work  for  the  controller  rather  than  less.  An  analysis  of  the  New 
York  and  Cleveland  centers  shows  that  for  some  sectors  this  point 
of  diminishing  returns  has  been  reached,  and  further  sectori zation 
provides  no  increase  in  capacity.  Reference  Mitre  Corporation 
Trip  Reports,  W40-2209,  2210,  2211,  by  R.  Rucker,  August  6,  7,  20, 
1981. 

In  short,  the  expected  increase  in  traffic  means  that  there  is  a 
pressing  need  to  increase  the  number  of  aircraft  that  a  controller 
can  supervise,  and  more  automation  of  the  control  process  appears 
to  be  an  essential  element  in  achieving  this  increase  in 
productivity. 

FAA  is  currently  conducting  two  studies  aimed  at  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  existing  and  future  ATC  system.  The  results  of 
these  studies  will  complement  increases  in  the  level  of  automation 
in  an  overall  effort  to  limit  the  growth  of  the  controller 
workforce.  The  first  of  these  studies  is  a  National  Airspace 
Review  encompassing  airspace  and  procedural  aspects  of  the  air 
traffic  system.  It  is  a  joint  FAA-aviation  industry  venture  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  present  ATC  system 
incorporating  existing  technological  improvements.  This  study 
will  address  a  variety  of  possible  improvement  areas  including  a 
look  at  changes  in  en  route  sector  and  center  boundaries,  random 
routes,  fixed  route  evaluation  ( RNAV ) ,  quota  flow,  changes  in 
traffic  patterns  and  altitudes,  consolidation  of  U.S.  oceanic  ATC 
control  centers,  en  route  metering,  etc.  The  second  study 
developed  the  detailed  National  Airspace  System  Plan  for  the 
agency  to  the  year  2000“  This  plan,  copy  attached,  calls  for 
facility  consolidation  to  decrease  the  overall  number  of  ATC 
facilities  and,  thereby  increase  controller  productivity  and  reduce 
costs . 

Delay.  Today,  controller  dependence  on  the  ATC  computer  is  such 
that  if  the  computer  cannot  handle  the  demand  placed  on  it  or  if 
it  fails,  then  significant  air  traffic  delays  result  as  aircraft 
are  delayed  in  the  air  or  held  on  the  ground.  Sufficient  machine 
capacity  and  availability  are  required  so  that  the  controller  can 
get  the  automation  system  support  needed  in  a  timely  enough  manner 
to  provide  efficient  ATC  service.  In  addition  to  having  a 
computer  system  with  adequate  response  time  available  at  all 
times,  the  controller  must  be  provided  with  specific  functions  in 
the  computer  to  provide  assistance  in  planning  traffic  flow  to 
minimize  airborne  delay. 

Maintenance  Cost.  In  a  computer  system  like  the  one  used  for  ATC, 
which  has  a  long  1  ife,  numerous  expected  modifications,  and  high 
availability  requirements,  maintenance  cost  comprises  a 


significant  portion  of  the  life-cycle  cost.  Hardware  maintenance 
cost  is  incurred  in  replacing,  repairing,  and  otherwise  servicing 
the  hardware.  Software  maintenance  cost  is  incurred  in  detecting 
and  correcting  errors  and  in  modifying  the  system  to  give  it  new 
capabilities.  Efficient  operation  of  the  ATC  system  requires  that 
the  computer  system  be  designed  to  hold  maintenance  cost  down. 

1 1 . 3  Demand 

To  properly  plan  the  evolution  of  the  ATC  system  to  meet  the  goals 
just  outlined,  FAA  prepares  extensive  traffic  forecasts.  In  May 
of  1981  a  special  forecast  was  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
evaluation  of  ATC  computer  system  load.  Peak  airborne  counts  were 
projected  for  each  en  route  center  for  the  years  1980  to  2011 
(Table  1 1  - 1 ) .  (The  peak  airborne  count  is  the  number  of  aircraft 
for  which  the  computer  system  must  provide  tracking,  flight  plan 
processing,  and  other  automation  functions.)  The  peak  count  is 
the  largest  number  of  aircraft  that  is  sustained  over  any  seven 
minute  interval  during  the  year.  The  seven  minute  interval  is 
derived  from  GENOT  RWA  8-11  dated  1/20/78,  which  states  that 
whenever  the  CPU  utilization  reaches  80%  for  a  sustained  interval 
of  5  minutes,  then  shedding  procedures  shall  be  instituted.  (A 
GENOT  is  a  general  notice/command  to  FAA  field  operations.)  The 
additional  two  minutes  represent  an  attempt  to  smooth  the  data  by 
providing  an  additional  minute  before  and  after  the  GENOT 
criterion.  Thus,  Table  1 1  - 1  shows  that  for  the  Boston  ARTCC  in 
FY1985,  the  forecast  is  that  there  will  be  a  seven  minute  period 
in  which  the  peak  airborne  count  is  191.  If  we  take  1981  as  the 
base  year  and  let  the  traffic  level  be  100,  then  the  aggregate 
traffic  levels  in  1985,  1990,  1995  and  2000  are  118,  144,  172,  and 
200,  respectively.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  increase  in  activity 
that  the  ATC  system  will  be  called  on  to  service. 

These  forecasts  were  made  before  the  air  traffic  controllers' 

PATCO  strike  on  August  3,  1981.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
adjust  the  forecasts  to  reflect  this  event  because  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  not  have  any  far  term  impact  on  demand  for  ATC 
services . 

1 1 .4  ATC  Functional  Improvements 
1 1 .4. 1  I ntroducti on 

Today,  the  primary  functions  of  the  9020  computer  system  are  Radar 
Data  Processing  (RDP)  and  Flight  Data  Processing  (FDP).  RDP  takes 
inputs  from  many  surveillance  sites,  performs  (automatically 
initiated)  tracking  on  targets,  associates  the  tracks  with  flight 
plans,  and  presents  a  composite,  all  digital  display  of  aircraft 
track  and  aircraft  information  to  the  controller  at  a  sector 
suite.  Normally  there  is  one  display  per  sector. 

FDP  accepts  flight  plan  information,  and  as  the  aircraft  flies 
through  a  center's  airspace,  updates  this  information  and  prints 
flight  progress  strips  at  appropriate  sector  positions.  There  are 
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provisions  for  entering  new  and  revised  flight  data  at  all 
operational  positions.  The  9020  computers  provide  the  means  for 
intersector  coordination  and  interfacility  coordination  through 
use  of  computer-tr ansmi tted  data.  This  allows  aircraft  to  be 
"handed  off"  from  one  controller  to  another.  Two  other  functions, 
conflict  alert  and  minimum  safe  altitude  warning,  aid  the 
controller  in  maintaining  the  safe  and  expeditious  flow  of  air 
traffic.  The  conflict  alert  function  warns  the  controller  when 
two  aircraft  are  predicted  to  have  less  than  standard  separation 
within  the  next  two  minutes.  When  a  conflict  is  detected,  the 
controller  is  warned  by  a  computer-generated  conflict  message  and 
by  flashing  of  the  data  blocks  for  the  affected  aircraft.  Minimum 
safe  altitude  warning  requires  the  computer  to  determine  whether 
an  aircraft  is  predicted  to  be  below  a  predetermined  safe  altitude 
in  the  next  several  minutes. 

While  these  functions  are  currently  sufficient  to  provide  safe  and 
efficient  ATC,  it  is  expected  that  additional  functions  will  be 
necessary  over  the  next  two  decades  as  air  traffic  increases  and 
as  changes  occur  in  technology  and  in  the  ATC  environment.  For 
these  reasons,  the  FAA  has  proposed  eleven  key  functional 

improvements  to  be  added  to  the  system.  Seven  of  these  vital 
functions  are  nearing  completion  of  their  development  cycle  and 
will  be  ready  for  implementation  in  the  1980's: 

1)  Conflict  Alert  for  VFR  Intruders  (CA/VFR), 

2)  Conflict  Resolution  Advisories  (CRA), 

3)  En  Route  Metering  (ERM), 

4)  Electronic  Tabular  Display  Capability  in  Sector 
Sui te, 

5)  Mode  S  Interface, 

6)  Central  Weather  Service  Unit  Interface  (CWSU),  and 

7)  Terminal  Information  Display  System  Interface  ( T I D S ) 

Four  longer  term  functions,  representing  much  higher  levels  of  ATC 
automation,  will  be  ready  for  implementation  in  the  late  1980's 
and  1 990 ' s .  These  are: 

8)  Direct,  fuel-efficient  route  planning, 

9)  Flow  planning  and  traffic  management, 

10)  Strategic  clearance  planning,  and 

11)  Full  tactical  clearance  generation  and  execution. 

While  these  11  functional  improvements  represent  the  products  of 
the  current  FAA  en  route  automation  program,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  limit  of  ATC  functional  evolution. 
To  meet  the  FAA  mission,  this  evolution  must  continue  to 
accommodate  ongoing  changes  in  aircraft  characteristics,  in 
technology,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  ATC  services.  A 
brief  description  of  these  eleven  functional  improvements  is 
provided  in  the  next  Section  II. 4. 2. 


II. 4. 2  DescriDtion  of  the  Functional  Improvements 


Conflict  Alert  for  VFR  Intruders  (CA/VFR) 
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light  plan  information  is  now  provided  to  tne  controller  via 
paper  flight  strips  printed  by  the  en  route  computer  system.  In 
the  next  generation  controller  station  (sector  suite),  this 
information  will  be  presented  to  the  controller  on  a  graphic 
display  and  the  controller’s  flight  strip  handling  and 
manipulation  task  will  be  automated.  This  functional  improvement 
to  the  system  will  permit  rapid  and  accurate  electronic 
manipulation  of  flight  information.  To  allow  continued  use  of 
this  electronic  tabular  display  function,  when  the  main  computer 
complex  fails,  the  new  sector  suite  will  contain  a  fail 
operational  mode.  The  current  electronic  tabular  display 
research  and  development  program  will  provide  the  necessary  inputs 
to  the  specification  of  this  functional  improvement  for  the  next 
generation  sector  suite. 

5.  Advanced  Surveillance  Sensor  System  (Mode  S)  Interface 


The  Mode  5  interface  functional  improvement  permits  automatic 
exchange  of  information  between  terminals  and  en  route 
surveillance  sites  and  the  en  route  control  facility.  The 
surveillance  interface  permits  use  of  more  accurate  surveillance 
information  than  that  of  the  ATCRBS  system. 


Central  Weather  Service  Unit  f  CM  S  U )  Interface 


11.  Full  Tactical  Clearance  Generation  and  Execution  (Tactical 
AERA ) .  The  Tactical  AERA  functional  improvement  extends  Strateg i c 
AERA  by  implementing  additional  validation  and  automatic  delivery 
of  the  computer  generated  clearances.  At  this  point  in  ATC 
automation,  each  en  route  controller  would  actively  manage 
significantly  larger  amounts  of  airspace  and  aircraft  than  is 
operationally  possible  in  today's  mostly  manual  system.  This  step 
requires  marked  increases  in  the  en  route  computer  system's 
reliability  requirements. 

II .4.3  Benefits  of  the  Functional  Improvements 
Each  of  the  eleven  functional  improvements  will  provide  benefits 
toward  one  or  more  of  the  goals  of  insuring  safety,  promoting  fuel 
conservation,  increasing  controller  productivity,  decreasing 
delay,  and  holding  down  maintenance  cost.  Table  1 1  -  2  shows  which 
functions  contribute  to  each  of  the  goals. 

Safety.  Safety  is  compromised  when  system  errors  are  made  that 
lead  to  a  violation  of  the  separation  standards.  System  errors 
are  largely  due  to  poor  judgment,  inattention,  or  inappropriate 
clearance  delivery;  most  of  the  functional  improvements  will  tend 
to  decrease  these  errors.  Five  of  the  first  seven  functional 
improvements  will  promote  safety.  Conflict  Alert  for  VFR 
Intruders  will  increase  safety  by  broadening  the  Conflict  Alert 
capability  so  that  it  includes  more  of  the  total  aircraft  in  the 
air.  CA/VFR  is  an  additional  tool  for  detecting  possible 
collisions.  Specifically,  controlled  aircraft  will  get  added 
collision  protection  against  VFR  aircraft.  This  function  is 
especially  effective  in  the  12,500  to  18,000  feet  altitude  band 
where  all  aircraft  must  be  equipped  with  altitude  reporting  (Mode 
C)  transponders.  The  Conflict  Resolution  Advisory  function  will 
increase  safety  by  providing  computer-generated  alternatives  for 
the  maneuvering  of  aircraft  so  as  to  avoid  potential  conflicts. 
This  function  should  provide  more  rapid  and  thorough  analyses  of 
complex  conflict  situations  than  could  be  performed  manually. 
Therefore,  the  controller  can  do  a  better  and  safer  job  of 
resolving  potential  conflicts  in  all  situations.  Electronic 
flight  plan  display  and  manipulation  reduces  the  chance  for  the 
controller  to  misplace  or  misinterpret  flight  data.  By  replacing 
the  mechanical  printer,  which  has  been  a  source  of  reliability 
problems,  electronic  tabular  display  capability  in  the  sector 
suite  will  provide  a  highly  available  capability  contributing  to 
the  controller's  improved  effectiveness. 

Mode  S  helps  insure  that  the  system  has  more  accurate  date  on  the 
location  of  each  aircraft.  The  Mode  S  Interface  will  also 
increase  safety  through  the  use  of  Mode  S  Data  Link  to  speed  and 
validate  air-ground  ATC  messages.  CWSU  makes  available  better 
information  on  weather  conditions  that  are  possible  hazards 
through  the  use  of  tabular  and  graphic  weather  data  that  will  be 
available  to  controllers.  Later,  this  type  of  information  will  be 
used  by  AERA  to  assist  pilots  in  avoiding  hazardous  weather  areas. 


TABLE  I I -2 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  FUNCTIONAL 
IMPROVEMENTS  AND  THE  GOALS 


SAFETY  FUEL  CONTROLLER  DELAY 

CONSERVATION  PRODUCTIVITY  REDUCTION 


NEAR-TERM 

T7  Ca/vfr 

2.  CRA 

3.  ERM 

4.  Electronic 
Tabular 
Display 
Capability  in 
Sector  Suite 

5.  Mode  S 

6.  CWSU 

7.  TIDS 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


FAR- TERM 

8.  Direct  Routes 

9.  Flow  planning 

10.  Clearance 
Planning 

11.  Clearance 
Generation 


X 

X 


X  X 


X 

X 

X  X 

X  X 


MAINTENANCE 

COST* 


X 


X 


♦Decreased  whenever  9020  hardware  and/or  software  is  replaced. 
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Functional  improvements  10  and  11  increase  safety  by  reducing  the 
potential  for  human  error  as  more  and  more  duties  are  performed  by  the 
computer  system.  Strategic  Clearance  Planning  will  increase  safety  by 
removing  many  possibilities  for  human  error  in  having  various  ATC 
duties  performed  by  the  computer  system.  It  will  provide  an 
integrated  planning  capability  that  will  not  require  controllers  to 
initiate  the  use  of  the  various  automation  tools  that  are  available, 
and  it  will  provide  automatic  aircraft  separation  assurance  monitoring 
that  will  be  integrated  with  the  capability.  Tactical  Clearance 
Generation  and  Execution  will  use  the  computer  system  to  perform  more 
of  the  controllers'  ATC  work.  This  will  further  increase  safety  by 
removing  additional  possibilities  for  human  error.  In  addition  to  the 
capabilities  of  Strategic  Clearance  Planning,  it  will  automatically 
deliver  clearances  to  properly  equipped  aircraft,  and  will 
automatically  generate  clearances  to  insure  safe  separation  in  case 
the  ground  system  fails  for  any  reason. 

Fuel  Conservation.  This  goal  is  initially  promoted  by  ERM,  which  sees 
that  unavoidable  delay  is  absorbed  in  the  most  f uel -conservat i ve  way 
and  that  flights  are  spaced  en  route  so  that  fuel-conservative 
descents  can  be  followed.  En  route  metering  advisories  to  the 
controller  will  allow  him  to  plan  necessary  delays  in  a  manner  that 
minimizes  fuel  consumption.  In  addition,  major  delays  can  be  taken  at 
higher  altitude  airspace  where  aircraft  engines  consume  less  fuel. 

All  of  the  far-term  functional  improvements  increase  fuel  conservation 
since  they  allow  the  system  to  respond  with  maximum  flexibility  to  the 
needs  of  each  flight. 

Direct/Fuel -Efficient  Route  Planning  will  enhance  fuel  conservation  by 
allowing  the  use  of  reduced  route  lengths,  optimum  climb  and  descent 
altitude  profiles,  and  optimum  cruising  altitudes  and  speeds.  The  use 
of  this  capability  will  allow  the  controller  to  consider  a  larger 
number  of  fuel-conservative  plans  and  expedite  the  determination  of 
their  acceptability.  The  current  manual  evaluation  process  with  its 
multi-sector  coordination  problems  limits  the  consideration  of  such 
non-standard  plans. 

Flow  Planning  and  Traffic  Management  will  also  increase  aircraft  fuel 
conservation  by  making  tools  available  to  controllers  that  will  allow 
the  planning  of  conflict-free,  metered,  altitude/speed  profiles  for 
the  flights  over  which  they  have  control.  It  will  extend  the 
capabilities  of  Direct/Fuel-Conservative  Planning  so  that:  planning 
will  be  applicable  to  all  flight  plans,  tentative  trajectories  can  be 
checked  and  replanned  by  controllers,  and  each  flight's  conformance  to 
its  four-dimensional  planning  trajectory  can  be  checked  as  the  flight 
progresses . 

Controller  Productivity.  Electronic  flight  data  presentation  and 
manipulation  in  the  en  route  centers  is  an  initial  major  contribution 
to  controller  productivity  since,  by  automating  the  posting  of  flight 
strips,  it  gives  controllers  more  time  to  focus  on  control  of  air 
traffic.  This  functional  improvement  will  increase  productivity  by 
aiding  controllers  in  their  entry  and  timely  assimilation  of  flight 
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and  other  data.  It  is  estimated  that,  on  average,  it  will  reduce 
sector  staffing  by  15%.  The  terminal  information  of  the  next 
generation  sector  suite  will  increase  terminal  controller  productivity 
by  facilitating  the  flow  of  communications.  This  will  be  accomplished 
by:  (1)  aiding  controllers  in  their  entry  and  assimilation  of  flight 

and  other  data,  (2)  improving  communication  among  the  TRACON,  tower 
cabs,  and  the  host  ARTCC,  and  (3)  providing  the  ability  to  store 
locally-entered  VFR  flight  plans.  Functional  improvements  10  and  11 
will  increase  controller  productivity  the  most  as  the  machine  takes 
over  from  the  controller  the  planning,  monitoring,  and  tactical 
control  functions.  Function  10  is  expected  to  permit  one  man  sector 
operation.  Function  11  is  expected  to  permit  a  combination  of  several 
of  these  "one  man  sectors"  into  a  single  "one  man  sector." 

Delay.  Delay  is  reduced  initially  by  ERM,  which  schedules  the 
aircraft  en  route  so  that  they  flow  into  the  terminal  area  at  a  smooth 
rate.  Functional  improvements  8-10  will  further  reduce  delay  by 
allowing  more  aircraft  to  take  desired  routes.  Today,  suboptimal 
routes  are  often  dictated  by  procedural  restrictions  to  accommodate 
man-machine  limitations  of  the  ATC  process.  While  both  ground  and 
airborne  delay  will  be  mitigated  by  all  six  functional  improvements  in 
Table  1 1  -  2 ,  the  airborne  component  is  the  most  significant  in  terms  of 
cost  savings. 

Maintenance  Cost.  While  none  of  these  operationally  functional 
improvements  would  s ignif icantly  affect  maintenance  cost,  it  is 
expected  that  maintenance  software  and  other  automated  maintenance 
techniques  will  be  added  in  the  future  which  will  aid  in  reducing 
maintenance  costs.  The  replacement  of  the  current  9020  hardware  and 
software,  however,  will  significantly  reduce  maintenance  cost. 

1 1 . 5  System  Requirements 

The  two  previous  sections  have  discussed  the  rising  demand  and  the 
known  functional  evolution  that  an  ATC  computer  system  must  be  able  to 
accommodate  if  the  FAA  is  to  fulfill  its  mission.  This  section 
describes  the  requirements  that  the  ATC  computer  system  must  satisfy 
if  the  demand  and  functional  improvements  are  to  be  dealt  with 
successfully.  These  requirements  are: 

o  capacity, 

o  reliability  and  availability, 

o  maintainability,  and 

o  growth  potential . 

Each  of  these  requirements  will  now  be  discussed. 

Capacity.  An  ATC  computer  system  must  have  the  capacity  to  perform 
a T T  operational  functions  for  the  aircraft  being  controlled.  Capacity 
can  be  examined  in  terms  of  compute  power,  memory  size,  and  channel 
capacity;  the  discussion  here  concentrates  on  the  capacity  in  terms  of 
compute  power. 
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FAA  studies  have  indicated  that  for  a  given  level  of  functional 
capability  the  required  compute  power  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
aircraft  processed  in  the  system. 16  Therefore,  the  processing 
requirements  of  the  system  are  a  function  of  the  number  of  aircraft  in 
the  system.  Figure  1 1  - 1  shows  how  much  compute  power  is  needed  for 
each  of  the  functional  improvements  1  to  7  as  a  function  of  traffic 
level;  compute  power  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  processing 
that  a  9020A  system  (3  compute  elements)  can  provide. 

The  functional  improvements  8  and  9  are  estimated,  on  a  per  aircraft 
basis,  tc  require  about  twice  the  processing  capacity  as  does  the 
current  system  augmented  with  functional  improvements  1  to  7.  The 
last  two  functional  improvements,  10  and  11,  are  estimated,  on  a  per 
aircraft  basis,  to  require  3  to  5  times  the  processing  capacity  as 
does  the  augmented  system  (functional  improvements  1  to  9).  To  go 
from  functional  improvement  7  up  to  11  will  require  therefore  6  to  10 
times  the  compute  power  that  is  required  at  functional  improvement  7. 
3y  comparing  the  compute  power  of  a  system  to  the  expected  demand  and 
to  the  functional  improvements  that  are  expected  to  be  implemented 
during  the  system's  lifetime,  one  can  measure  the  adequacy  of  the 
system's  capacity. 

Re  1 i ab i 1 i ty  and  Availability.  The  9020  systems  have  shown  an  increase 
Tn  availability  over  the  past  few  years.  Their  overall  availability 
record  has  been  excellent.  When  a  9020  system  does  fail  as  a  result 
of  hardware,  software,  or  human  problems,  the  controllers  continue  ATC 
operations  using  a  backup  capability  called  Direct  Access  Radar 
Channel  (DARC).  DARC  supports  the  essential  part  of  the  current  radar 
data  processing  functions  of  the  9020  system  but  none  of  the  flight 
data  processing  functions  and  none  of  the  automation  aids  such  as 
conflict  alert,  minimum  safe  altitude  warning,  or  en  route  metering. 
This  backup  capability  is  satisfactory  for  the  current  ATC 
operations.  As  more  functional  improvements  (1-7)  are  added  to  the 
computer  system,  however,  the  controllers  will  adapt  their  approach 
for  coordinating  air  traffic  to  these  aids  and  are  expected  to  become 
dependent  upon  those  automated  functions.  Since  these  automated 
functions  are  not  supported  by  DARC,  it  will  become  difficult  for 
controllers  to  handle  the  air  traffic  with  only  DARC  (or  any  other 
backup  system  that  provides  only  RDP)  during  backup  situations. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  increase  the  availability  of  the  primary 
computer  system  so  that  the  duration  of  an  interruption  to  its 
operation  is  so  short  that  these  interruptions  are  not  apparent  to  the 
controllers.  In  this  context,  an  RDP  backup  channel  would  still 
provide  a  backup  capability  for  catastrophic  failures  of  the  primary 
computer  system. 

The  need  for  a  higher  level  of  reliability  becomes  particularly 
critical,  however,  as  functional  improvements  8-11  are  implemented. 
These  are  the  improvements  that  shift  the  operating  duties  from  the 
human  controllers  to  the  computer  system.  If  the  system  fails,  the 
workload  would  be  too  much  for  the  human  controllers  to  successfully 
pick  up.  This  means  that  if  there  is  a  system  failure,  at  a  center 
there  is  no  fully  satisfactory  backup  available  at  the  center. 
Therefore,  system  re  liability  (along  with  system  accuracy)  becomes  of 
paramount  importance  as  the  functional  improvements  8-11  are 


implemented  and  advanced  automation  concepts  become  operational.  A 
system  availability  approaching  1.0  is  required  in  the  system  at 
each  center  when  the  functional  improvements  are  implemented.  When 
clearances  are  generated  by  the  computer,  system  reliability  must  be 
such  that  no  incorrect  (and  potentially  unsafe)  clearance  is  ever 
issued.  No  matter  how  carefully  a  system  is  designed,  there  will 
still  be  occasional  rare  failures.  To  ensure  continued  safe  ATC 
operation  in  light  of  such  failures  there  will  be  a  need  for 
adjacent  facilities  (centers  and  terminals)  to  take  over  control  of 
the  airspace  of  the  failed  center. 

Mai ntai nabi 1 i ty .  Because  maintenance  represents  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  system's  life  cycle  cost,  it  is  important  to  have 
a  system  that  is  inherently  easy  to  maintain.  Ease  of  maintenance 
is  also  one  of  the  keys  to  high  system  availability.  To  achieve 
this  both  hardware  and  software  must  satisfy  certain  requi rements . 

In  the  hardware  area,  parts  must  be  highly  reliable  to  minimize  the 
needed  replacement  and  repair  work.  The  number  of  unique  parts  must 
be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum.  The  hardware  should  contain 
built-in  diagnostics  and  self-checking  and  reporting  capabilities. 
Finally,  it  is  important  in  the  selection  of  systems  with  long  life 
cycles  to  insure  parts  availability. 

In  the  software  area,  modern  techniques  of  programming  such  as 
top-down  design  and  structured  programming  should  be  used  to  ensure 
that  the  software  is  modular  and  can  be  easily  modified  as 
necessary.  Second,  the  software  should  be  fully  documented  using 
the  techniques  of  configuration  management,  which  has  the  goal  of 
keeping  the  documentation  current  as  the  software  is  modified. 

Third,  support  software  is  necessary  to  aid  in  diagnostics  and 
testing  and  to  monitor  system  performance.  A  model  of  the  system  is 
needed  so  that  proposed  modifications  to  the  system  can  be  designed 
and  evaluated. 

If  the  hardware  and  software  satisfy  these  requi rements ,  then  the 
system  can  be  said  to  be  maintainable,  the  maintenance  costs  should 
be  significantly  lower  than  at  present,  and  the  contribution  to 
overall  system  availability  significantly  increased. 

Growth  Potential .  Because  of  the  cost,  potential  disruption,  and 
technical  d i f f f cul ties  involved  in  making  the  transition  between  ATC 
computer  systems,  a  requirement  that  any  new  system  must  satisfy  is 
that  it  have  a  long  life.  To  meet  this  requirement  it  is  necessary 
that  the  computer  system  be  able  to  evolve  with  changes  in  the  rest 
of  the  ATC  system,  with  changes  in  the  functions  performed  by  ATC, 
and  with  changes  in  technology  so  that  it  does  not  needlessly 
constrain  the  ATC  system  of  the  future. 

The  ATC  computer  system  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  changes  in  the 
total  ATC  environment.  The  computer  system  is  only  one  part  of  a 
much  larger  integrated  ATC  system  that  changes  continuously.  The 


computer  system  must  reliably  accommodate,  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
changes  in  surveillance  systems,  communications,  weather 
information,  navigation  aids,  avionics,  and  aircraft  character!' sties 


The  computer  system  must  grow  to  support  new  functions.  It  is 
required  that  the  system  have  resources  (e.g.,  processing  capacity, 
memory  size)  and  a  structure  that  facilitates  future  evolution. 
Moreover,  the  software  must  be  modular  and  easily  modified  so  that 
functions  can  be  changed  or  added  without  undue  effort  or 
reliability  degradation. 

The  computer  system  must  also  have  the  potential  to  evolve  along 
with  new  technology.  Because  of  the  long  system  life,  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  major  advances  in  technology,  and  it  is 
required  that  the  computer  system  be  capable  of  incorporating  or 
taking  advantage  of  this  new  technology.  In  this  way,  system 
capabilities  can  be  kept  ahead  of  needs,  maintenance  cost  can  be 
held  dowo,  reliability  can  be  maintained  or  improved,  and,  most 
important,  the  need  for  future  wholesale  replacement  of  the  computer 
system  can  be  avoided.  Wholesale  replacement  of  an  ATC  computer 
system  represents  a  major  disruption  of  ATC  service.  As  the  ATC 
process  puts  more  and  more  dependence  on  the  computer,  such 
disruption  becomes  less  and  less  tolerable.  Therefore,  a  system 
architecture  that  permits  evolutionary  upgrades  in  manageable  pieces 
is  required. 

In  sum,  to  avoid  unnecessary  constraints  on  the  ATC  system  of  the 
future,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ATC  computer  system  be  able  to 
accommodate  system,  functional,  and  technological  growth. 

1 1 .6  Summary 

This  chapter  has  developed  the  requirements  that  an  en  route  ATC 
computing  system  must  satisfy  in  order  to  meet  the  FAA's  missions  of 
providing  safe  and  efficient  ATC  services  in  the  context  of 
increasing  demand  and  evolution  of  the  ATC  system.  The  mission  can 
be  satisfied  by  meeting  the  goals  of  ensuring  continued  high  levels 
of  safety,  promoting  fuel  efficiency,  increasing  controller 
productivity,  avoiding  delay,  and  holding  down  maintenance  costs. 

A  number  of  near  and  far  term  functional  improvements  that  will 
support  these  goals  have  been  identified.  The  thrust  of  this 
functional  evolution  is  to  place  increasing  reliance  on  the  computer 
by  moving  functions  from  the  domain  of  the  controller  to  the  domain 
of  the  automation  system.  Each  function  provides  benefits  towards 
one  or  more  of  the  five  goals.  Finally,  the  specific  computer 
requirements  for  capacity,  reliability  and  availability, 
maintainability,  and  growth  potential  necessary  to  meet  demand  and 
to  support  a  smooth  evolution  of  the  total  ATC  system  were 
identified. 


III.O  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  CURRENT  SYSTEM 


This  chapter  reviews  the  current  system  to  define  the  base  from 
which  the  ATC  system  of  the  future  will  evolve.  It  examines  the 
current  capacity  problems  that  exist  at  en  route  centers  and  the 
actions  that  are  being  taken  to  resolve  the  problems.  It  also 
identifies  the  future  capacity  requirements  resulting  from  traffic 
growth  and  functional  enhancement  and  examines  the  alternatives  for 
expanding  the  current  system  to  satisfy  these  requirements.  It 
concludes  that,  because  of  various  hardware  and  software 
limitations,  the  current  system  is  not  a  suitable  base  for  ATC 
system  evolution. 

111.1  Description  of  the  Current  System 

The  computer  system  at  an  en  route  center  is  composed  of  the  Central 
Computer  Complex  (CCC)  and  the  Display  Channel.  Figure  1 1 1  - 1  shows 
a  block  diagram  of  the  current  system.  The  CCC  accepts  two  kinds  of 
data.  Radar  data  comes  from  radar  sites,  yielding  information  about 
an  aircraft's  position  and,  if  the  aircraft  is  properly  equipped, 
about  its  altitude.  Flight  data  comes  from  flight  service  stations, 
controllers,  and  other  sources,  and  contains  information  about  the 
pilot's  intended  route  of  flight,  the  aircraft  type,  and  other 
items.  The  CCC  converts  flight  data  into  a  form  useful  to  each 
sector  controller  and  sends  it  to  the  appropriate  sector.  The  CCC 
also  processes  radar  data,  pairing  radar  returns  with  flight 
identities,  and  passes  it  to  the  Display  Channel.  The  Display 
Channel  accepts  the  output  from  the  CCC  and  plots  the  radar  data  on 
the  controller's  Plan  View  Display.  The  controller  uses  the  data  to 
expedite  the  flow  of  air  traffic  while  ensuring  adequate  separation 
of  aircraft. 

Figure  1 1 1  - 1  also  shows  the  Direct  Access  Radar  Channel  (DARC). 

DARC  was  developed  as  an  independent  backup  channel  to  display  radar 
information  to  the  controller  if  either  the  CCC  or  the  Display 
Channel  should  fail.  Currently,  DARC  can  perform  only  the  most 
essential  radar  data  processing  (RDP)  functions.  FAA  is  developing 
enhancements  to  DARC  that  will  allow  it  to  perform  nearly  all  of  the 
radar  data  processing  functions  of  the  CCC  and  Display  Channel. 

111. 1.1  Structure  of  the  CCC 

The  equipment  in  use  at  each  en  route  center  varies  with  the  air 
traffic  volume  handled  by  the  center.  Two  types  of  CCC  exist.  The 
ten  centers  with  the  heaviest  traffic  use  an  IBM  9020D  computer  as 
the  CCC.  The  other  ten  employ  an  IBM  9020A  computer  which  is 
similar  but  less  powerful.  Centers  also  differ  in  their  Display 
Channel  equipment.  The  five  largest  centers  are  equipped  with  IBM 
9020E  computers;  the  rest  use  a  less  powerful  Raytheon  Computer 
Display  Channel  (CDC)  to  perform  the  display  tasks. 
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Figure  1 1 1  -  2  presents  a  block  diagram  of  a  9020A  CCC.  The  blocks  at 
the  top  represent  the  Compute  Elements  (CE),  that  perform  most  of  the 
data  processing  operations.  They  are  based  on  IBM  model  360/50 
processors,  adapted  to  operate  in  a  reconfigurable  multiprocessing 
system.  The  adaptations  include  special  control  registers,  interfaces 
to  other  9020  elements,  and  special  instructions  that  are  not  part  of 
the  System/360  instruction  set.  Three  computer  elements  are  employed 
to  handle  the  processing  load.  A  fourth  is  supplied  as  a  substitute 
to  be  switched  in  if  one  of  the  three  operational  processors  fails; 
when  not  needed  it  can  be  used  to  perform  non-critical  processing 
tasks  not  related  to  immediate  air  traffic  control  problems. 

Below  the  CEs  are  shown  the  system  memory  elements,  known  as  Storage 
Elements  ( S E ) .  The  SE  is  a  System/360  core  memory  module  adapted  for 
use  in  a  reconf i gur ab  1  e  multiprocessing  system. 

In  order  to  free  the  CE's  from  jobs  associated  with  input  and  output 
data  processing,  the  system  employs  three  converted  360/50  processors 
as  Input-Output  Control  Elements  (IOCE).  The  IOCEs  perform  all  input 
and  output  management,  and  also  are  assigned  some  time-critical,  input 
processing  of  the  radar  data.  In  addition  to  the  modifications 
required  as  part  of  a  multiprocessing  system,  each  IOCE  is  equipped 
with  250  kilobytes  of  local  memory. 

The  Peripheral  Adapter  Modules  (PAM)  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
diagram  provide  connections  to  the  large  variety  of  input  and  output 
devices  that  connect  to  the  CCC. 


Figure  1 1 1  -  3  illustrates  the  more  powerful  9020D  CCC.  Its  basic 
structure  is  similar  to  the  9020A,  and  it  employs  identical  IOCEs  and 
PAMs.  However,  the  Compute  Element  in  a  9020D  is  a  modified  IBM  model 
360/65  processor,  and  only  3  CEs  are  required  instead  of  the  4  used  in 
a  9020A.  Along  with  its  more  powerful  CEs,  the  9020D  is  equipped  with 
fewer  Storage  Elements  of  larger  individual  capacity  and  higher 
speed.  The  combined  processing  power  of  the  3  on-line  CEs  and  2 
on-line  IOCEs  in  a  90 20 A  is  about  790  thousand  operations  per  second 
(KOPS),  while  the  combined  processing  power  of  the  2  on-line  CEs  and  2 
on-line  IOCEs  in  a  90200  is  1452  KOPS.  The  effective  computing  power 
of  both  a  9020A  and  a  90200  system  is  less,  however,  due  primarily  to 
inefficiencies  resulting  from  multiprocessor  operations. 


III. 1.2  Special  Multiprocessing  Design  Features 


As  stated  above,  the  components  of  System/360  were  modified  to 
function  as  elements  of  a  9020  system.  The  modifications  include 
special  processor  instructions,  additional  registers  and 
communications  buses,  local  storage  in  the  IOCEs,  and  battery  backup. 
Attempts  to  increase  the  9020's  capacity  by  installing  more  modern 
components  must  provide  some  way  of  adapting  them  to  the  special 
requirements  of  these  9020  features. 


To  implement  control  of  the  multiprocessor,  special  i  nstruct 1 ons  were 
added  to  the  standard  System/360  instruction  set.  These  instructions 
provide  programmed  configuration  control,  storage  partitioning,  system 
monitoring,  and  operational  control  of  the  multiprocessor.  The  9020E 
was  also  given  several  special  instructions  that  expedite  the 
processing  of  graphic  display  data.  Although  these  special 
instructions  were  assigned  to  operation  codes  that  were  unused  in 
System/360,  two  of  the  codes  have  since  been  assigned  a  different 
purpose  in  System/370  and  later  IBM  processors. 

The  configuration  control  process  in  the  9020  employs  special 
registers  that  have  been  added  to  the  CE,  IOCE,  and  SE.  These 
registers  are  loaded  by  means  of  communications  buses  that  run  from 
the  CE  to  the  other  elements. 

Some  commercial  equipment  has  been  developed  that  conforms  to  the 
System/360  interfaces  and  provides  more  capacity,  but  none  has  the 
configuration  registers,  and  special  instructions.  Addition  of  these 
features  involves  special  engineering  and  somewhat  higher  cost  than 
the  standard  System/360  add-on  equipment. 


III. 2  Current  System  Capacity  Limitations 


<  Problems 


The  problem  most  clearly  evident  in  the  existing  ATC  computer  system 
is  lack  of  processor  capacity  at  9020A  sites  to  handle  increasing 
traffic  demand.  Other  potential  capacity  problems  include  channel 
saturation  and  disc  and  core  storage  resources  operating  at  or  near 
their  capacity  limits. 

In  the  current  9020  system,  memory  capacity  limitations  and  channel 
saturation  are  related.  Some  programs  are  kept  on  disc  until  required 
because  of  memory  limitations.  If  more  memory  were  available,  all 
programs  could  be  kept  in  the  memory  and  the  channel  load  (estimated 
at  20-30%)  imposed  by  moving  programs  to  and  from  disc  (swapping) 
could  be  eliminated.  If  more  memory  were  available,  CPU  requirements 
would  be  reduced  because  of  reduced  contention  for  memory  access  by 
different  processors  and  because  there  would  no  longer  be  any  CPU  load 
due  to  moving  programs  to  and  from  disc  (estimated  at  5-10%). 

1 1 1 .2.1.1  Processor  Capacity 

Traffic  growth  is  the  major  consideration  in  ATC  and  computer  system 
planning.  As  the  airborne  count  grows,  the  fraction  of  the  total 
computer  capacity  which  must  be  utilized  to  support  the  normal  ATC 
functions  for  the  center's  active  flights  increases.  When  the 
processor  utilization  exceeds  80%,  the  operation  of  the  center  is 
affected;  system  response  times  become  unacceptably  long.  Continued 
operation  under  these  conditions  requires  turning  off  the  recording 
and  training  simulation  functions.  A  day  on  which  utilization  exceeds 
30%  of  capacity  for  7  minutes  is  called  an  operational  impact  day. 
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data  recording  and  controller  training)  have  seer  turned  off. 
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output  of  necessary  data  to  Air  Traffic  Controllers  b j  tire 
automation  system.  The  Air  Traffic  Controllers  rest'  :  ct  their 
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in  cases  of  a  sustained  period  of  computer  Overload,  rerouting  of 
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A  study  «as  performed  during  the  last  half  of  I960  on  versions  3  dr. .  9 
and  3d?, 10  of  the  NAS  software.  It  translated  current  traffic 
f o^ecast  data  (as  presented  in  Chapter  II)  into  operat i onai  delay 
d a y s . 1 ?  This  study  was  based  on  the  results  of  a  recent  FAA 
effort,  to  measure  the  per  f  ormance  of  the  9020  computer  system  at  a !  I 
twenty  ARTCC 1 s . 18, 19  The  results  of  the  study  are  shown  in  Table 
1 1 1  - 1 .  The  results  represent  "baseline  data"  in  the  sense  that  the. 
forecast  the  advent  of  operational  delay  days  assuming  no  changes 
(hardware  or  software)  to  the  existing  system.  It  should  be  noted 
that  five  9020A  sites  -  Oakland,  Denver,  Albuquerque,  Houston,  and 
Miami  -  are  expected  to  have  considerably  degraded  performance 
within  the  next  2  to  5  years,  given  that  no  action  is  tax  an. 
Improvements  described  in  Section  1 1 1. 2. 2.  2  which  have  beer* 
implemented  since  that  time  have  provided  further  capacity  and 
operational  delay  day  reductions  as  shown  in  Table  III-2. 

L  ( 1.  •  2  .  1  .2  Other  Capacity  Con  s  t  r  a  i  n  t  s 

The  communications  channels  or  the  9020,  connect  the  processor  to 
its  tape  and  disc  scorage  units  and  to  all  interface  devices.  When 
channel  utilization  exceeds  45%,  the  1/0  subsystem  introduces  system, 
delays  and  response  times  increase.  An  analysis  of  channel  capacity 
of  l  he  9020  is  underway,  but  results  are  not  yet  available. 


The  channel  capacity  limitation  is  one  aspect  of  a  program  buffering 
problem  that  also  involves  the  core  memory  size  and  the  disc  memory 
transfer  rate.  As  indicated  earlier,  if  the  memory  could  be  made 
large  enough,  swapping  would  not  be  needed,  a n d  •: f  nine1  u  t  i  1  i  z a  t  i  o n 
v o ■;  1  d  be  less.  If  the  disc  transfer  rate  were  faster  ,  the  channels 
*  o  u  I  d  not  be  tied  up  sc  long  and  the  I  •/0  subsystem  would  not 
saturate  so  readily.  Thus,  at  p~osen  t ,  the  other  m  a  j  o  r  caps',  i  t  y 
const'-ai  nts  are  all  related  to  "imitations  in  the  size  of  main 
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III. 2.?  Possible  Solutions 


Since  the  beginning  of  its  development,  the  NAS  system  has  witnessed 
an  almost  continuous  expansion  in  functional  capabilities.  New 
and/or  expanded  functional  capability  usually  require  additional 
computer  resources,  however.  If  resources  are  not  expanded  as 
functional  capability  is  increased,  system  performance,  as  measured 
by  response  times,  will  degrade.  For  this  reason,  the  software 
design  and  equipment  configuration  have  been  modified  over  time  to 
bring  the  capacity  in  line  with  the  requi rements .  To  date,  the  FAA 
has  been  quite  successful  in  bringing  about  a  balance.  The  cost  in 
terms  of  additional  software  and  hardware  complexity  has  been 
significant,  however.  The  end  result  is  a  system  that  is  difficult 
to  maintain  and  one  that  is  increasingly  more  difficult  to  expand  to 
affect  a  balance. 

III.?. 2.1  Hardware  Solutions 

The  major  elements  of  a  9020  that  are  currently  experiencing 
capacity  problems  have  reached  or  are  close  to  reaching  their  limit 
of  expansibility.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  most  critical 
elements. 

The  9020  (A  or  D)  can  have  a  maximum  of  4  Compute  Elements  (CE's). 
All  9020A  sites  are  currently  configured  with  the  maximum  of  4  CE's; 
all  9020D  sites  are  configured  with  3  CE's.  Thus,  the  9020A  sites, 
where  additional  processing  capacity  is  needed  the  most,  have 
reached  the  limit  and,  although  9020D  sites  could  be  expanded 
further,  there  is  no  need,  given  forecast  traffic  loads. 

As  discussed  above,  the  required  channel  capacity  is  a  function  of 
the  main  memory  size  and  rate  at  which  data  and  programs  must  be 
transferred  back  and  forth  to  disc  storage.  The  addition  of  another 
I/O  channel  has  been  suggested  to  relieve  the  current  problem.  Each 
site  currently  has  three  IOCE's,  which  is  the  maximum  number  for  the 
9020  system.  Each  I0CE  has  two  selector  channels.  A  third  selector 
channel  could  be  added,  but  because  of  addressing  contraints  it 
could  only  be  added  to  two  of  the  three  IOCE's.  If  this  were  done, 
the  same  level  of  redundancy  that  exists  today  could  not  be 
maintained.  A  limited  experiment  has  been  performed  to  determine 
the  effect  of  adding  a  third  selector  channel  to  a  9020.20  The 
results  show  only  marginal  improvement  in  1/0  throughput  at  nominal 
track  loads  and  some  improvement  in  response  times  at  track  loads 
that  exceed  the  maximum  specified  load.  For  these  reasons,  another 
selector  channel  is  not  judged  to  be  a  viable  solution  for  potential 
channel  capacity  problems. 

The  model  2314  disc  units  in  the  existing  system  pose  transfer 
problems.  Faster  disc  files  would  reduce  the  t  ^  me  required  to 
transfer  programs  and  data  into  main  memory,  and  would  help  reduce 
channel  occupancy.  Larger,  faster  disc  units  have  been  developed 
for  System  370,  but  most  current  IBM-compatible  discs  require 
connection  to  a  block  multiplexor  channel,  which  the  IOCEs  do  not 
and  cannot  have  within  reasonable  cost. 


The  9020A  sites  are  nearing  the  limits  of  their  core  memory 
complement  using  the  standard  9020A  storage  elements.  The  system 
has  needed  more  core  memory  for  some  time,  and  extensive  use  is 
already  being  made  of  program  swapping,  which  consume  system  time. 
The  9020A  design  can  only  accept  12  SEs.  All  9020A  sites  are 
equipped  with  11  SEs  and  are  in  the  process  of  being  upgraded  to  12 
SE's*.  Addition  of  memory  beyond  these  design  limits  requires  some 
special  hardware  development  and  engineering. 

III. 2. 2. 2  Current  Initiatives 

The  most  recent  set  of  capacity-related  changes  approved  for 
implementation  results  from  several  studies  performed  over  tne  past 
five  years.  As  is  true  cf  previous  changes,  they  are  intended  to 
relieve  present  capacity  problems.  The  resource  recovery  and 
expansion  efforts  that  are  currently  in  process  or  recently 
completed  are  discussed  below.  The  estimated  net  effect  of 
implementing  all  of  these  changes  will  be  to  increase  the  processing 
capacity  available  at  sites  equipped  with  9020A  computer  systems  by 
30%.  The  changes  identified  below  are  also  summar i zed  in  Table 
1 1 1  -  3 . 

The  estimated  benefit  of  implementing  these  changes  is  high 
(primarily  as  a  result  of  IOCE  Offloading).  Resource  recovery 
efforts  will  continue,  the  results  of  future  efforts  are  expected  to 
be  smaller,  however. 


M  he  baseline  data  on  which  the  delay  day  analysis  is  based  was 
c c  I  I  e c t e d  when  only  11  SE's  were,  available  at  tne  9 U 2 0 A  sites. 


Additional  2-5%  1982 

Storage 

Direct  Route  8-7%  1981 

Processor 

Data  Base  5-15%  1981 

Redes i gn 

IOCE  10-20%  1981 

Offloading 

Data  5-15%  1982 

Recordi ng 


*  as  a  percent  of  a  9020A  computer  system  (3  Compute  Elements) 
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A d J  i  t  i  o n_d  I _ Storage  E  1  ement 

The  FAA  is  in  the  process  of  increasing  the  amount  of  main  storage 
available  at  each  center.  One  256K  byte  storage  element  is  being 
added  to  each  9020A  site  and  one  512K  byte  storage  element  is  being 
added  to  each  9020D  site.  With  the  addition  of  one  element,  all 
902 OA  sites  will  reach  their  maxi  mum  storage  capacity  using  the 
standard  9020A  storage  elements  (3.1  Mbytes);  9020D  sites  will  reach 
70%  of  their  maximum  capacity  (5.1  Mbytes).  The  additional  storage 
will  be  used  to  expand  the  buffer  area  and/or  move  some  of  the 
programs  that  are  currently  being  buffered  into  main  memory  (see 
Section  III. 2. 1.2).  The  hardware  augmentation  has  been  completed  at 
all  9020A  sites  and  is  near  completion  at  9020D  sites.  Software  to 
make  full  use  of  the  additiona"!  storage  is  expected  tc  be  available 
during  1982.  A  decrease  in  processor  and  channel  utilization  is 
expected. 

Direct  Route  Processing 

As  the  result  of  an  audit  performed  at  the  Memphis  Center,  it  was 
determined  that  a  fairly  large  portion  of  the  time  spent  in  flight 
plan  processing  (about  25-30%  of  the  total  system)  was  taken  up 
handling  flight  plans  filing  direct  route  segments.  It  was 
estimated  that  a  significant  portion  (80%)  of  this  could  be  saved  by 
redesigning  and  recoding  the  program  modules  that  perform  the  direct 
route  processing  function.  The  program  changes  to  implement  this 
redesign  are  expected  to  be  available  for  delivery  during  1981.  The 
new  version  of  direct  route  processing  is  estimated  to  result  in  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  processing  capacity  required  for  flight 
plan  processing.  The  total  reduction  will  depend,  however,  on  the 
portion  of  flights  filing  direct  route  segment,  which  varies  from 
center  to  center. 


Data  Base  Redesign 

As  the  result  of  a  study  of  NAS  response  times,  it  was  determined 
that  the  prestored  design  limit  of  various  data  tables  was  not 
optimum.  It  was  also  determined  that  a  reduction  in  channel  and 
computer  usage  could  be  gained  if  the  design  could  be  established  as 
a  function  of  expected  usage.  Guidelines  on  how  to  determine  the 
design  limits  of  selected  data  tables  in  a  more  optimum  fashion  were 
prepared  and  issued  in  the  fall  of  1980. 

IOCE  Offloading 

A  number  of  studies21,  22  have  indicated  that  there  is  a 
significant  amount  of  unused  IOCE  capacity  (approximately  70%).  An 
effort  to  redesign  the  NAS  software  to  take  advantage  of  this 
situation  has  been  undertaken.  The  software  changes  are  expected  to 
be  operational  during  1981.  The  new  design  is  expected  to  result  in 
a  10-15%  increase  in  processing  capacity  at  the  9C20A  sites. 


An  earlier  response  time  analysis  study  indicated  that,  at  present, 
data  recording  is  not  very  efficient.  Several  problems  areas  were 
identified,  including  the  fact  that  there  were  duplicate  and 
superfluous  recordings.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
inefficiencies  be  eliminated,  since  up  to  305=  of  the  processing  time 
of  a  9020A  system  can  be  used  supporting  the  data  recording 
function.  A  study  of  data  recording  is  in  progress.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  any  decrease  in  processing  that  may  result  from 
improved  efficiency  can  only  be  realized  when  the  recording  function 
is  being  performed  and  that  the  recording  function  is  shut  off  when 
processing  loads  exceed  80%. 


111. 2. 2. 3  Summary  of  Current  Efforts 

The  current  system  improvement  program  is  estimated  to  yield  a  30% 
gain  in  available  processing  capacity  at  the  902 0A  sites  by  1983. 
This  will  alleviate  some  of  the  near-term  problem.  Even  with  a  30% 
increase,  however,  delay  days  are  expected  to  begin  to  occur  at 
selected  9020A  sites  by  the  1986/1987  time  frame  as  shown  in  Table 
III-3,  with  significant  delays  occurring  by  1990. 

111. 3  System  Evolution 

The  functional  requirements  of  NAS  have  changed  continuously  over 
the  past  ten  years  in  order  to  enhance  the  performance  of  the  ATC 
system.  The  functional  improvements  currently  being  considered  for 
implementation  were  identified  in  Chapter  II.  Two  groups  of 
functional  improvements  were  discussed.  Functional  improvements  1 
through  7  represent  functions  that  are  nearing  the  point  in  their 
development  cycle  where  they  are  ready  for  implementation.  The  more 
advanced  functional  improvements  (8  through  11)  are  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  development.  Both  groups  of  functional  improvements  will 
require  additional  computer  capacity,  changes  to  the  current  NAS 
software  configuration,  and  for  the  advanced  functional  improvements 
increased  system  availability.  Increased  capacity  and  reliability 
requirements  for  functional  improvements  8-11  cannot  be  met  by  the 
existing  9020  hardware.  The  9020  software  probably  precludes  the 
implementation  of  these  advanced  functional  improvements  because  the 
data  structures  are  not  rich  enough  and  the  software  complexity 
makes  it  difficult  to  make  significant  software  changes. 

III. 3.1  Capacity  Requirements  of  Future  Functions 

All  of  the  functional  improvements  discussed  previously  in  Chapter 
II  require  increased  processing  capacity.  From  the  data  shown  in 
Figure  II-l,  it  is  estimated  that  the  first  seven  of  these 
functional  improvements  will  require  about  7-10%  more  processing 
capacity  at  9020A  sites  during  the  1989  timeframe.  When  these 
additional  capacity  requirements  are  combined  with  near-term  traffic 
growth  requirements,  a  relatively  large  increase  in  processing 
capacity  will  be  necessary  for  the  9020A  system  to  adequately 
service  air  traffic  into  the  early  1990's.  Without  such  increases 


in  the  available  computing  capacity  of  the  existing  system. 
Operational  Delay  Days  could  become  a  fairly  regular  arid  troublesome 
occurrence.  If  functions  1-7  are  implemented  and  capacity  of  the 
9020  is  not  augmented  beyond  the  30%  that  is  expected  to  result  from 
the  current  initiatives,  9020A  sites  are  expected  to  begin 
experiencing  Operational  Delay  Days  in  the  1985/86  timeframe.  By 
1989,  seven  sites  will  have  delay  days  with  three  sites  having  more 
than  100  delay  days. 

Beyond  the  first  seven  functional  improvements,  the  FAA  plans  to 
introduce  new  automation  features  into  the  ATC  System  (functional 
improvements  8-11)  which  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  efficiency 
and  capacity  of  the  ATC  system.  Large  increases  in  computer  system 
capacity  and  reliability  will  be  required  to  support  the  new 
functional  improvements  as  the  ATC  System  becomes  less  labor 
intensive  and  more  reliant  on  the  computer  as  a  major  ATC  System 
resource.  In  Chapter  II,  it  was  estimated  that  the  advanced 
automation  functional  improvements  (8  through  11)  will  require  6  to 
10  times  more  processing  capacity  (on  a  per  aircraft  basis)  than  is 
required  for  the  current  system  augmented  with  functions  1-7  and 
signficantly  greater  reliability,  and,  for  functional  improvements 
10  and  11,  a  center  backup  mechanism  that  is  estimated  to  require 
25%  or  more  capacity  at  each  center.  The  9020  does  not  possess  the 
capacity  and  reliability  to  support  these  requirements. 

III. 3. 2  Potential  System  Expansion 

As  discussed  above,  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  9020  by  adding  like  elements  to  the  existing  configuration  is 
limited,  especially  in  the  central  processor  area  where  the  need  is 
greatest.  There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  augmenting  the  9020  to 
provide  additional  capacity  (see  Chapter  IV).  But,  does  the  current 
9020  software  and  hardware  architecture  provide  a  suitable  base  for 
expansion?  The  9020  hardware  and  software  components  are  over  10 
years  old;  the  9020  is  reaching  the  point  where  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  existing  configuration  is  high.  Addition  of  new 
functional  improvements  is  made  increasingly  difficult  by  the 
complex  outdated  software  structure.  The  maintenance  difficulties 
being  experienced,  at  present,  will  only  get  worse  over  time. 

III.  3. 2.1  Software  Limitations 

There  is  evidence  that  the  NAS  software  is  not  a  suitable  base  for 
the  functional  improvements  being  considered  for  the  future.  The 
NAS  software  is  over  ten  years  old  and  has  been  modified 
extensively.  The  changes  that  have  been  implemented  to  date  have 
taken  their  toll  in  terms  of  increased  design  complexity. 

Modification  is  a  natural  part  of  the  software  maintenance  process 
and  occurs  more  or  less  continuously  as  the  system  is  used.  User 
requirements  change  over  time  and  usually  can  be  accommodated.  This 
is  especially  true  for  systems,  like  NAS,  that  are  large  and 
complex.  Typically  what  happens  is  that  as  a  system  is  modified 
over  time,  the  internal  structure  of  the  software  becomes  more 


complex.  Unless  an  effort  is  made  periodically  to  restructure  the 
software,  the  end  result  can  be  a  system  that  must  be  completely 
replaced  because  changes  can  no  longer  be  made  cost  effectively. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  the  NAS  software  had  a  complex 
design.  Complexity  was  needed  to  take  full  advantage  of  a 
multiprocessing  architecture  and  to  conserve  scarce  processing  and 
storage  resources.  Because  the  NAS  software  was  developed  without 
the  benefit  of  modern  day  software  engineering  practices,  however, 
the  years  of  change  have  added  to  this  complexity.  The  evolution  of 
the  NAS  data  base  provides  an  example.  The  original  design 
intermixed  control  information  with  operational  data.  This 
intermixing  has  grown  with  time.  NAS  data  tables  also  contain  data 
that  is  used  and/or  modified  by  many  functions. 

When  software  reaches  an  advanced  state  of  complexity,  it  is  often 
described  as  being  convoluted.  This  means  that  the  paths  through 
the  software  are  no  longer  simple  and  straight-forward.  This 
includes  the  paths  of  instruction  execution  within  a  module,  the 
paths  of  communication  between  modules,  and  the  paths  of  access 
through  the  data  base.  This  complexity  manifests  itself  in  the  so 
called  "ripple  effect,"  where  a  change  to  one  part  of  the  system 
causes  new  problems  in  apparently  unrelated  parts.  As  a  result,  the 
software  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  modify. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  NAS  software  has  reached  such  a  state. 
Maintenance  of  the  NAS  software  has  already  reached  the  point  where 
new  problems  are  uncovered  almost  as  fast  as  old  ones  are  repaired. 
Currently  each  new  version  results  in  the  generation  of  about  40  to 
60  Program  Trouble  Reports  (PTRs)  after  release  to  the  field.  For 
the  most  part  this  affects  the  addition  of  new  functions,  but  even 
the  removal  of  existing  modules  can  become  difficult  because  of  the 
complex  intermodule  and  database  interfaces  that  exist  and/or  the 
fact  that  the  functional  responsibilities  of  individual  modules  are 
no  longer  well  defined.  A  recent  analysis  of  the  9020  software 
structure^  has  substantiated  that  software  modification  must  be 
approached  with  extreme  caution. 

FAA  examined  the  processing  and  data  nase  requirements  for 
functional  improvements  8-11  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  9020 
software  could  reasonably  support  those  functions.  It  was 
determined  that  to  provide  the  flexibility  in  direct  route/prof i 1 e 
approach  and  more  efficient  metering  and  flow  management  (functional 
improvements  8  and  9)  more  extensive  flight  data,  in  the  form  of 
information  about  aircraft  characteristics  and  desired  profiles,  is 
required.  The  conclusion  of  this  software  examination  was  that 
while  some  direct  route  and  flow  management  improvements  could  be 
added  to  the  9020  software,  the  flight  data  processing  programs  and 
data  structures  in  the  9020  software  will  not  support  addition  of 
most  of  the  subfunctions  required  for  functional  improvements  8  and 
9.  Table  1 1 1  -  4  summarizes  these  findings.  Functional  improvements 
10  and  11,  which  build  on  8  and  9,  require  not  only  the  new  software 
structure,  but  also  more  inherent  availability  and  higher 
reliability  (see  Chapter  II)  than  can  be  provided  by  the  current 
9020  software. 
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(USING  AIRCRAFT  CHARACTERISTICS, 
FLIGHT  MANAGEMENT  COMPUTERS, 
FLOW  MODELLING,  ETC.) 


III. 3. 2. 2  Hardware  Limitations 


The  unique  architecture  of  the  NAS  hardware  makes  expansion 
difficult  but  not  impossible.  Expansion  of  the  current  system 
should  not  be  seriously  considered  as  a  far  term  solution  because  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  the  greater  avai 1 abi 1 i ty/rel  i  abi 1 i ty 
and  the  order  of  magnitude  increase  in  capacity.  While  9020 
expansion  could  serve  as  a  stop  gap  measure  to  satisfy  near  term 
capacity  needs,  the  logic  of  expanding  the  NAS  computer  system 
enough  to  satisfy  future  requirements  is  questionable.  Concerns 
over  the  difficulty  and  increasing  cost  of  9020  hardware  maintenance 
and  the  potential  for  age  related  failures  also  represent  a  serious 
limitation  to  the  far  term  use  of  the  9020  system. 

Sporadic  failures  due  to  aging  are  beginning  to  occur  in  the  9020 
computers.  While  these  problems  are  rare,  they  are  generally 
difficult  to  trace  and,  as  in  the  case  of  cables  that  have  become 
brittle  or  connectors  that  have  become  worn,  can  be  difficult  to 
repair.  FAA  has  attempted  to  determine  where  the  9020  computers  lie 
on  the  "bathtub"  reliability  curve,  but  these  attempts  have  been 
less  than  successful . 

No  one  in  the  computer  manuf acturer/user  complex  has  been  able  to 
successfully  predict  when  hardware  "wears  out"  because  of  the  large 
number  of  variables  (how  the  equipment  was  used,  maintained,  and  the 
environment  in  which  it  has  been  operated,  etc.)  that  affect  wear 
out.  One  must  conclude  that  while  the  9020  hardware  is  likely  to 
require  replacement  because  of  age-rel ated  rel i abi 1 i ty  degradation, 
the  system  is  performing  adequately  today  and  the  exact  time  when 
replacement  is  required  cannot  be  predicted  precisely. 

Another  limitation  of  the  existing  system  that  will  become  more 
critical  as  the  system  becomes  older  is  the  question  of  spare  parts 
availability.  FAA  and  IBM  have  met  and  identified  a  total  of 
approximately  9800  piece  parts  requiring  review  so  that  appropriate 
provisioning  action  may  be  taken.  These  9800  parts  fall  into  three 
categories.  Approximately  4900  parts  have  been  determined  to  be  of 
satisfactory  availability  for  5  to  7  years.  Further  reviews  will 
result  in  refinements  to  the  supply  process  to  extend  the 
availability  of  these  parts  for  another  3  to  5  years.  Approximately 
2100  parts  have  been  determined  by  FAA/IBM  to  be  of  potential  supply 
concern.  FAA  has  recently  signed  a  contract  to  purchase 
approximately  700  of  these  parts  that  are  of  immediate  concern. 
Finally,  approximately  2800  parts  will  require  additional  review  to 
determine  supply  availability.  FAA  is  reviewing  the  amount,  timing, 
and  funding  requirements  for  stockpiling  these  parts.  FAA  plans  to 
continue  a  phased  approach  to  stockpiling  pai-ts.  Determination  of 
supply  levels  will  be  reviewed  periodically. 

1 1 1 .4  Concl usions 


This  chapter  has  presented  an  assessment  of  the  suitability  of  the 
9020  system,  both  hardware  and  software,  for  meeting  the  capacity, 


reliability,  maintenance,  and  functional  requirements  of  the  1930*  s 
and  1990's.  The  current  9020  hardware  and  software  system  cannot 
meet  the  demands  due  to  traffic  growth  and  functional  improvements 
1-7  beyond  the  mid  1 980 ' s .  Initiatives  that  are  underway  will 
provide  an  estimated  30%  additional  CPU  capacity  at  the  9020A 
sites.  This  is  estimated  to  push  the  onset  of  delay  days  to  the 
mid-to-late  1980's. 

Some  elements  of  direct,  fuel  efficient  route  planning  and  flow 
planning  and  traffic  management  (functional  improvements  8  and  9) 
can,  given  adequate  capacity,  be  implemented  within  the  confines  of 
the  9020  software.  The  full  range  of  advanced  automation 
requirements  embodied  in  functional  improvements  8-11  requires 
levels  of  capacity,  reliability,  and  maintainability  that  cannot  oe 
met  by  9020  hardware.  Furthermore,  the  9020  software  structure  does 
not  provide  a  suitable  base  for  the  levels  of  functional 
improvements  being  considered  for  the  late  1980's  and  1990's. 

Both  the  9020  hardware  and  software  represent  old  technology.  The 
old  hardware  technology  leads  to  high  logistics  cost,  some 
maintenance  problems,  and  eventual  reliability  degradation.  The 
hardware  technology  of  the  9020  is  not  suitable  for  capacity 
extensions  required  by  far  term  functional  evolution.  Because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  existing  9020  software,  future  modifications 
will  become  more  and  more  difficult  and  routine  maintenance  and 
testing  more  costly. 

The  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  9020  hardware  and  software, 
when  combined  with  the  expected  increase  in  traffic  and  the  planned 
functional  improvements,  establishes  the  requirement  to  replace  the 
current  computer  system  if  FAA  is  to  continue  to  provide  safe  and 
efficient  ATC.  Chapter  V  addresses  the  alternatives  for  a  full 
replacement  of  the  current  en  route  automation  system  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  that  have  been  identified. 

However,  when  the  total  replacement  of  hardware  and  software  is 
carried  out,  the  first  new  system  will  not  be  fully  operational 
until  the  1988-1990  timeframe.  The  en  route  automation  plan  that  is 
ultimately  adopted  must  provide  near  term  capacity  improvements  as 
well  as  productivity  gains  and  improved  software  system  that  will 
result  from  total  system  replacement.  Chapter  IV  presents  options 
for  meeting  these  near  term  capacity  needs.  These  options  range 
from  strictly  interim  steps  to  solutions  that  are  integral  pieces  of 
a  full  replacement  program. 
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ontinue  with  Present  System,  ("Do 
othi ng" ) .  T  he  Agency  under  this  option  would  undertake  no 
activities  beyond  projects  already  in  progress. 

Option  2,  Increase  9020  Capacity  Enhancement.  A  variety  of 
means  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  9020  ar e  considered  under 
this  option.  Both  hardware  enhancements  and  operational  changes 
are  included.  All  share  the  characteristic  of  retaining  the 
existing  hardware  architecture  and  application  software. 

Option  3,  Offload  Functions  from  the  9020.  This  option  examines 
two  alternatives  for  functional  1y  spl  i  tti  ng  the  9020  ATC 
applications  software  to  allow  a  significant  piece  of  the 
software  to  be  off-loaded  from  the  9020  Compute  Elements  (CE's) 
to  other  processors.  This  would  relieve  the  9020  CEs  of  an 
appreciable  part  of  their  processing  load.  This  approach 
represents  a  more  extensive  change  than  option  2  since  both 
hardware  and  software  changes  are  required.  The  alternatives 
considered  were  replacement  of  part  of  the  9020  with  more 
powerful  processors  to  allow  reallocation  of  functions  within 
the  9020,  and  off-loading  of  some  functions  from  the  9020  to  an 
external  system.  One  representative  of  each  of  these  categories 
was  chosen  for  analysis: 

3a,  1 0 C E  Replacement.  The  Input /Out out  Control  Elements  of 
the  9020',  would" "be  replaced  with  current  technology 
machines  that  have  more  processing  power  and  larger 
memories.  Some  of  the  programs  that  now  execute  in  the 
9020  Compute  Elements  could  then  be  off-loaded  to  execute 
in  the  new  IOCEs.  Significant  software  changes  would  be 
needed  to  achieve  any  appreciable  capacity  recovery  under 
this  option. 25 

3  b , _ Prime  Channel  PARC.  The  D’rect  Access  Radar  Channel, 

which  is  a  back-up  system,  wouio  be  expanded  t.o  take  over 
the  radar  data  processing  functions  during  normal 
operation,  thus  off-loading  the  90 2r-.  this  sub-option  is 
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Option  4,  Replace  9020  Hardware,  Keep  S  of  t  ware  .  L1  n  d  er  this 
option,  the  9020  computers  would  be  completely  replaced  by  new 
computers  chosen  so  that  they  could  accommodate  the  9020 
software.  This  would  permit  replacement  of  the  9020  computers 
and  display  channel  while  retaining  the  existing  9020  software. 
This  option  is  responsive  to  the  Senate  report2b  which  says, 
on  page  87,  "FAA  should  consider  procuring  an  interim  system 
replacement..."  Two  variations  on  that  idea  were  analyzed: 

4a,  Full  Re  hosting  Activity.  The  interim  computer 
system  would  include  new  peripheral  equipment,  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  latest  hardware  technology.  The 
software  would  be  upgraded  to  operate  the  new 
peripherals  and  to  take  advantage  of  other  features  of 
the  new  hardware. 

4b,  Accelerated  Rehosting  Activity.  This  sub-option 
would  accelerate  the  schedule  and  minimize  the  cost  of 
the  Interim  System,  principally  by  keeping  the  old 
peripherals  and  limiting  the  software  changes. 

IV. 2  Evaluation  Criteria  for  the  Near-Term  Options 

The  evaluation  areas  established  for  the  analysis  of  near-term 
options  are: 

-  Capacity  Augmentation 

-  Reliability/Availability  Characteristics 

-  Maintainability 

-  Cost 

-  Schedule 

-  Risk 

-  Ease  of  Transition 

-  Compatibility  with  Far  Term  Requirements 

The  amount  of  capacity  augmentation  offered  by  a  particular  solution 
must  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  enhancements  be 
consistent  with  the  forecast  need.  Also,  for  the  near-term,  the 
levels  of  automation  expected  do  not  require  improvements  in  the 
reliability  and  availability  of  the  existing  system.  Nonetheless, 
any  cost-effective  improvements  that  a  particular  solution  offers  in 
reliability  and  related  areas  is  a  definite  plus  for  that  option. 
There  can  be  no  negative  impact  on  the  reliability  of  the  existing 
system  if  a  particular  modification  is  to  be  considered  acceptable. 

Cost  is  an  important  factor  in  any  evaluation  of  alternatives  where 
the  basic  requirements  can  be  satisfied  by  a  number  of  solutions.  A 
cursory  review  of  the  potential  solutions  identified  for  the 
near-term  problems  suggests  that,  cost  is  a  useful  discriminant  in 
this  analysis.  High  cost  options  cannot  be  justified  unless  they 
have  a  relatively  long  useful  life.  This  implies  that  they  must  be 
considered  an  integral  part  of  a  full  replacement  option. 

FAA  has  limited  in-house  resources  to  devote  to  planning,  managing, 
and  executing  significant  system  development,  and  implementation 
programs.  The  near-term  options  must  be  structured  to  minimize  tne 
FAA  resources  that  might  have  to  be  diverted  from  other  critical 

progr  ams . 


Schedule  constraints  are  particularly  significant  with  respect  to 
capacity  shortfall  projections.  The  only  viable  near  term  solutions 
are  those  which  can  be  developed  and  implemented  in  time  to 
forestall  the  capacity  shortfalls  that  are  projected  to  occur  at 
various  ARTCCs  over  the  next  2-4  years  (Section  III. 2. 2. 3,  Table 
1 1 1  - 1 )  .  Likewise,  any  near-term  solutions  that  are  likely  to 
require  a  longer  development  and  implementation  period  must  also  be 
considered  i the  context  of  system  replacement  options  that  are 
planned  for  nominally  the  same  time  period. 

Each  of  the  potential  solutions  for  the  near  term  problems  involve 
modification  of  the  existing  system  hardware,  software,  and/or 
procedures.  To  the  extent  that  the  changes  may  vary  in  level  of 
complexity  and  associated  risk,  these  factors  are  taken  into  account 
in  the  comparative  analysis  of  the  solution  options. 

The  FAA  system  provides  a  24  hour,  7  day-a-week  service  that  is 
concerned  with  ensuring  safety  of  f 1 i got  in  the  national  airspace. 
Consequently,  any  changes  that  are  to  oe  introduced  in  the  system 
must  be  carefully  designed  and  planned  to  avoid  any  significant 
disruption  of  the  service.  Each  near-term  solution  option  must  be 
specifically  evaluated  with  respect  to  its  potential  impact  on  air 
traffic  control  operations  during  the  transition  period  in  which  the 
change  is  being  assimilated  into  the  ATC  system. 

IV. 3  Assumptions  and  Ground  rules 

A  number  of  assumptions  and  groundrules  were  established  as  a  basis 
for  the  definition  and  analysis  of  near  term  options.  These  include 
general  assumptions  regarding  the  current  system,  acquisition 
groundrules,  schedule  groundrules,  and  cost  assumptions.  In  order 
to  put  the  evaluation  of  all  the  near  term  options  on  a  common 
ground,  some  adjustments  have  been  made  to  the  schedule  and  cost 
information  contained  in  the  reports  and  summaries  of  the  individual 
option  studies. 

In  defining  the  near  term  options  it  was  assumed  that: 

computer  capacity  at  902 OA  sites  is  the  most  significant 
near  term  problem; 

there  are  no  critical,  near  term  problems  with  the  display 
channel  and  sector  suites: 

options  should  not  constrain  the  implementation  of 
e 1 e  c  t  r  o  n i c  t  a  b  u 1 ar  display  function  in  the  sector  suite 
prior'  to  the  new  software; 

FAA  will  be  able  to  maintain  current  computer  hardware 

and  software  as  long  as  necessary  fur  a  given  option;  and 

and  deployment  of 


r AA  wil1  proceed  with  the  development 
upgraded  0  A  R  C. . 


For  each  option,  the  acquisition  s  Ira  tey .v  chat  se emt u  if-  Le  m o s  t 

reasonable  was  selected.  Schedules  are  based  on  competitive 
contract  awards  except  in  the  special  cases  of  902QA  to  0 
conversion,  IOCE  replacement,  and  Prime  Channel  DARC  where  s o 1 e 
source  awards  are  justifiable  and  could  lead  t.o  faster  awards. 

Initial  RFP  dates  are  based  on  the  amount  of  activity  (specification 
preparation,  coordination  and  approvals,  etc.)  required  for  a 
particular  option.  In  the  case  of  Option  2a  (9020A  speedup)  no  RFP 
is  issued  until  feasibility  is  demonstrated.  In  the  case  of  Option 
3b  (Prime  Channel  DARC)  the  acquisition  is  phased  with  the  Upgraded 
DARC  schedule.  In  all  cases  it  is  assumed  that  a  single  contractor 
carries  out  the  work. 

The  following  cost  assumptions  were  made: 

The  costs  for  the  near  term  options  presented  in  this 
report  include  cost  estimates  for  the  following  cost 
categories:  Management;  Research,  Development,  Test,  and 

Evaluation  (RDT&E);  and  Investment.  Management  costs 
include  FAA  management  and  support  contractor  costs  and  are 
incurred  throughout  the  system  acquisition  from  the 
Requirements  phase  until  the  last  system  is  delivered  to 
the  field.  RDT&E  costs  are  for  design  and  development  of 
the  system  and  are  incurred  from  the  Requirements  phase  to 
the  start  of  the  FAA  Technical  Center  test  phase. 

Investment  costs  are  the  capital  costs  for  a  system.  They 
start  during  the  Technical  Center  test  phase  and  end  when 
the  last  system  is  delivered  to  the  field.  Investment 
costs  include:  facility  modifications,  initial  training, 
initial  spares,  hardware  acquisition  and  ^rst  support. 

These  cost  categories  represent  the  nonrecurrent  costs, 
i.e.,  one-time  cost  of  the  system. 

Operational  and  maintenance  (O&M)  costs,  i.e.,  recurrent 
costs  that  are  associated  with  the  continuing  operations 
and  services  performed  at  the  centers,  are  not  presented  in 
this  report  but  can  be  found  in  reference  9. 

Hardware  acquisition  cost  for  option  2b  is  for  10  9020D 
systems  . 

Hardware  acquisition  costs  for  options  2a,  3a,  and  4  is  for 
23  sites  (20  operational,  2  at  FAA  Technical  Center  and  1 
for  the  FAA  Academy  in  Oklahoma  City). 

Option  4  hardware  acquisition  costs  have  been  reduced  to 
anticipate  probable  reductions  in  cost  dee  to  technology 
advances.  App rox imate 1 y  90%  of  dual  mainframe  systems  are 
subject  to  cost  reductions  (based  on  percent  of  c. o s t 
attributed  to  processors  and  memory).  1  he  period  for  cost 
reductions  extends  from  1  January  1982  to  the  end  of  the 
appropriate  design  phase.  Technology  advances  are  assumed 
to  decrease  hardware  costs  by  7%  per  year. 


Software  development  costs  are  based  upon  FAA  experience 
with  similar  type  development. 


Cost  estimates  for  special  Hardware  and/or  interfaces  is 
based  upon  engineering  judgment  and  experience  with  similar 
equipment. 

Hardware  baseline  costs  for  standard  off-the-shelf  items 
are  list  prices. 

IV. 4  Option  Definition  and  Evaluation 

IV. 4.1  Base  Option;  Continue  with  Present  System,  ("Do  Nothinq") 
(Opt i  on"  IT  ~ 

This  option  continues  en  route  ATC  operations  w’th  the  current 
computer  sytems  and  displays  indefinitely.  No  hardware  or  software 
modifications  other  than  those  that  are  currently  in  the  plann-'ng  or 
implementation  stage  (e.g.,  software  optimization)  are  implemented. 
The  activities  now  in  progress  and  should  be  completed  within  the 
next  year  and  become  fully  operational  within  two  years.  They  work 
within  the  existing  hardware  and  software.  The  initiatives,  under 
development  by  the  FAA's  Air  Traffic  and  Airways  Facilities 
Services,  include  the  addition  of  a  storage  element  to  the  9020 
system,  modifying  the  direct  route  processing  and  adaptation, 
offloading  processing  to  the  I0CE,  and  redesign  of  the  internal 
tables  (Section  III. 2. 2. 2).  Although  these  initiatives  ar^  expected 
to  provide  a  30%  CPU  buyback  at  9020A  sites  over  the  1980  baseline, 
they  cannot  defer  delay  day  onset  beyond  1986/87,  even  if  no  new 
functions  are  added  (see  Section  III. 2. 2. 3).  Option  1  initiatives 
therefore  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  expected  before  the 
new  computer  can  be  in  place  (between  1988  and  1990)  and  thus 
additional  actions  are  needed. 

I V . 4 . 2 _ Increasing  9020  Capacity  (Option  2) 

A  number  of  approaches  to  increasing  the  9020  capacity  were 
considered.  These  options  could  be  used  alone  or  in  combination 
with  one  another.  The  most  promising,  considered  here  for  more 
detailed  analysis,  are:  replace  the  main  memory  with 
state-of-the-art  components,  and  speed-up  the  9020A  processors; 
replace  the  disks  and  disk  controllers;  and  replace  the  9020A 
compute  elements  with  90200  processors.  The  analysis  performed 
rejects  some  these  candidates;  later  ,n  Chapter  IV,  a  comparative 
evaluation  of  the  others  is  provided. 

I  V  .  4  .  2  . 1 _ Larger  _a  n  ci  Faster  Memory  f  she  90?  0 

Current,  solid  state  technology  offers  f he  opportunity  to  overcome, 
at  an  accpetable  cost  and  with  low  technical  *’isk,  the  expansion 
limitations  of  the  original  9020  memory.  Capacity  'imitations  can 
be  overcome  by  replacing  core  memory  storage  elements  by  new,  solid 
state  storage  elements  of  larger  size  'doubling  in  size  can  be 


readily  achieved).  1'ne  new  St's  of  9u20A‘s  could  have  a 
significantly  greater  speed  than  the  old  SE's.  New  90209  Of.  could 
de  b..ilt  to  have  overall  performance  characteristics  s-'nilar  to 
those  of  the  old  SE's.  Replacement  of  the  storage  elements  <vith 
larger,  faster  devices  would  increase  the  system  throughput 
capacity,  both  by  el  i  n<  i  riat  i  ng  the  need  for  buffering  and  by 
increasing  the  availability  of  the  memory  through  a  decreased  memory 
access  time.  All  programs  and  tables  would  be  made  memory  resident, 
thus  eliminating  buffering.  The  elimination  of  buffering  also 
serves  to  alleviate  potential  selector  channel  capacity  problems,  by 
reducing  disk  activity. 

Faster  memory  on  the  9020A  increases  overall  system  capacity 
significantly  if  the  9020A  CE  (processing  element)  speed  is  also 
increased.  This  alternative  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

The  memory  enhancement  analysis  explored  the  possibilities  of  both 
full  memory  replacement  and  in  the  case  of  9 0 2 0 D ' s  of  adding  new 
SE's  to  the  existing  system.  Because  of  the  logistics  and 
maintenance  complications  of  systems  that  contain  both  old  core 
memories  and  new  solid  state  memories  it  was  concluded  that  if  a 
memory  upgrade  was  undertaken,  all  of  the  old  SE's  should  be 
replaced. 

The  cost  of  current  technology  memory  is  significantly  lower  than 
the  cost  of  buying  core  memories.  Development  cost  for  this 
alternative  is  estimated  at  under  $500,000.  Individual  storage 
elements,  if  procured  in  quantity  are  estimated  to  cost  $50,000  to 
$100,000  per  Mbyte.  (A  half  Mbyte  9020  core  technology  SE  costs 
approximately  $500,000). 

The  state-of-the-art  in  memory  design  and  production  techniques  make 
this  a  low  risk  approach  from  a  technical,  cost,  and  schedule  view. 
Transition  is  straightforward. 

Delivery  of  SE's  could  beg1'  n  15  months  after  contract  award  and 
memory  replacement  at  all  20  centers  completed  12  months  later. 

Simulation  results  of  9020A  performance  with  more,  faster  memory 
show  that  a  CPU  buyback  of  only  10-20%  is  possible.  For  that 
reason,  memory  upgrade  alone  is  not  considered  a  viable 
alternative.  It  is  a  necessary  element  of  the  next  alternative 
(902 0A  CE  speedup)  and  could  lead  to  a  significant  cost  reduction 
for  9020A  to  D  upgrade. 

1 V _•  ^  L 2  _ Speed-up  90  2 0A  (0;) t  i  o u  2a_  } 

Fnis  option  would  speed  up  the  9020A  compute  element  by  re.  racing 
its  read-only  store  (R0S }  and  internal  registers,  and  reducing  the 
m-crocycle  time  of  the  processors  ro  take  advantage  of  the 
increase  in  o  v  e  r  a  1  1  processor  speed,  the  faster  {,’30  ns)  memory 
described  in  Section  IV.  4. 2.1  would  be  required.  Replacement  of  the 
R0S  with  faster  compor, ents  would  allow  one  (of  five)  microcycles  to 
be  deleted  from  ttie  storage  timing  •’•ing 


Analysis  arid  simulation  results  indicate  a  potential  CPU  buyback  at 
the  9020A  sites  of  50-65%.  However,  since  the  actual  timing 
reduction  that  could  be  achieved  depends  on  timing  interactions28> 
experimentation  must  be  performed  to  determine  the  actual  amount  of 
microcycle  time  reduction  possible.  For  that  reason  this  option  has 
a  high  technical  risk  until  the  buyback  potential  is  demonstrated. 

The  upgrade  could  have  a  number  of  benefits  other  than  the  CPU 
speed-up.  The  new  ROS  would  use  less  power  and  dissipate  less 
heat.  Parts  availability  problems  would  be  minimized  because  a  new 
ROS  would  be  based  on  1980's  technology. 

It  would  require  approximately  six  to  twelve  months  and  $300,000  to 
prove  the  feasibility  of  this  option.  Assuming  success  at  this 
stage,  modifying  each  902 OA  site  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$120,000,  for  a  total  of  $1.2  million.  Thus,  the  development  and 
hardware  acquisition  cost  estimated  for  the  speed-up  is  about  $1.5 
million,  with  full  development  commencing  within  3  months  of  the  end 
of  the  feasibility  study.  The  transition  time  is  on  the  order  of  12 
to  18  months.  The  transition  process  requires  further  evaluation  to 
determine  whether  processors  could  be  upgraded  one  at  a  time  or 
whether  all  processors  at  a  facility  must  be  modified  at  the  same 
time.  Figure  I V - 1  shows  the  schedule  for  this  alternative. 

The  total  program  cost  for  the  speed-up  and  the  implementation  of  a 
larger  and  faster  memory  required  by  the  speed-up  (IV. 4. 2.1)  is 
approximately  24M. 

IV. 4. 2. 3  Replace  Disks  and  Disk  Controllers 

Replacement  of  the  2314  disk  subsystems  with  current-technology 
drives  would  result  in  decreased  access  times  and  greatly  increased 
storage  capacity  and  data  transfer  rate.  Device  reliability  might 
increase  by  as  much  as  90%,  and  the  data  transfer  rate  could 
increase  by  as  much  as  300%  but  would  be  limited  by  the  IOCE  memory 
cycle  time.  Since  there  is  a  potential  90200  performance  limitation 
due  to  IOCF  channel  loading,  however,  it  is  probably  not  desirable 
to  add  new  technology  devices  which  have  high  transfer  rates  and 
thus  would  tend  to  increase  the  channel  loading  at  these  sites, 
rt'so,  most  current  IBM-compatible  disks  require  connection  to  a 
block  multiplexor  channel,  which  the  IOCEs  do  not  and  cannot  have; 
thus  custom  hardware  interfaces  would  have  to  be  developed. 

Finally,  new  software  device  support  would  have  to  be  generated  for 
the  new  devices.  While  the  higher  reliability  and  capacity  of  new 
disks  is  desirable,  they  offer  little  or  no  processor  capacity 
improvement.  Because  of  the  relatively  low  benefit  to  9020 
operation  and  the  technical  difficulties  associated  with  disk 
upgrading,  this  option  is  not  considered  further  here. 

IV  .4.2.4  Replace  902 OAs  with  9020 Ds  J  Op t 1 o  n  2  b ) 

This  option  would  replace  the  9020A  systems  at  the  ten  "A"  sites 
with  the  more  powerful  90200.  Since  the  90200  has  2.5  times  the 
effective  computational  power  of  the  9020A,  replacing  the  four  9020A 
compute  elements  at  a  site  with  t r. r e e  90200s  would  provide  a  150% 
capacity  buyback.  Delay  day  onset  would  he  postponed  to  1996  (1998 
if  memory  at  all  sites  is  expanded). 
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Upgrading  a  9020A  to  a  9020D  involves  refurbishing  and  modifying 
three  360/65  processors,  obtaining  3.5  Mbytes  of  appropriately 
modified  360/65  core  memory,  and  making  some  minor  modification  to 
the  separate  9020  input/output  control  elements.  FAA  has  already 
upgraded  the  9020A  at  Jacksonville  to  a  9020D,  so  the  transition 
process  is  well  understood  and  the  cost,  technical,  and  schedule 
risks  are  low.  (This  does  not,  however,  mean  transition  is  easy  or 
non-d i sr upt i ve . )  Once  the  sites  are  converted,  the  existing  9020 
software  application  and  support  software  could  be  used  without 
modification.  Since  hardware  already  in  the  FAA  inventory  and 
existing  software  are  used,  hardware  and  software  maintenance  and 
logistics  impacts  are  negligible.  Availability/reliability  of  the 
system  would  not  be  affected.  The  first  site  could  be  converted 
approximately  two  years  after  a  decision  to  proceed  with  a  9020A  to 
D  conversion.  Conversion  of  all  10  sites  could  be  accomplished  over 
a  one  to  two  year  period  as  shown  in  Figure  I V - 1  .  It  is  important 
to  realize  that  while  this  approach  would  provide  the  needed 
capacity,  the  system  that  would  result  from  this  option  would  be 
made  up  of  a  relatively  old  hardware  design  which  will  retain  many 
of  the  current  maintenance  problems.  The  total  cost,  including 
installation  and  FAA  costs,  is  estimated  at  $64M  for  all  ten  sites. 

Since  the  amount  of  memory  in  the  current  9020D  may  represent  a 
constraint  on  system  operation  in  the  1990's,  an  additional  system 
change  was  studied  that  would  increase  memory  size  at  all  20  sites. 
An  increase  from  3  1/2  to  5  Mbytes  of  core  memory  could  be 
accomplished  for  an  additional  $32M  or  a  total  cost  of  S96M. 

An  alternative  acquisition  strategy  that  could  significantly  reduce 
cost  but  would  require  some  hardware  development  was  explored. 

9020D  processors  for  the  10  9020A  sites  could  be  purchased  for 
approximately  $17  million.  Instead  of  procuring  additional  9020D 
core  memories,  5  Mbytes  of  current  technology  solid  state  memory 
would  be  procured  for  all  20  centers.  (Because  of  the  relatively 
low  cost  of  this  memory  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  and 
providing  logistics  support  for  systems  with  mixed  old  360  and 
current  solid  state  memories,  it  is  advisable  to  replace  the  3.5 
Mbytes  of  memory  at  each  of  the  current  9020D  sites.  The  use  of 
modern  high  density  memory  components  also  offers  the  potential  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  main  memory  at  the  9020D  sites  while 
remaining  within  the  ten  box  limit.)  Some  interface  development  and 
modification  of  "off-the-shelf"  memory  would  be  required  to  convert 
it  to  9020D  type  memory.  These  modifications  would  require  a 
development  effort  of  under  one-half  million  dollars.  Although 
technical  risk  of  this  development  is  judged  to  be  acceptable,  the 
necessary  development  and  upgrading  with  solid  state  memory  may  take 
a  year  longer  to  achieve  than  a  core  memory  upgrade.  Based  on 
estimates  from  two  memory  manufacturers,  the  cost  of  5  Mbytes  for  20 
centers  is  estimated  between  $10  million  and  $18  million.  Under 
this  approach,  program  management  and  installation  is  estimated  at 
$2.5  million  and  training  and  spares  for  the  new  memory  at  $2 
million  for  a  total  program  cost  of  $32-40  million. 


IV. 4, 2. 5  Selection  of  Enhancements  Under  Option  2 

1  wo  of  the  most  promising  Option  2  enhancements  are  the  9020A 
speed-up  and  the  9020  A-D  conversion  options.  The  potential  gain  of 
the  former  is  estimated  to  be  50-65%  of  a  9020A  system.  Replacing 
9020As  with  90200s  achieves  a  150%  CPU  buyback.  The  9020A  to  9020D 
conversion  is  attractive  because  of  its  low  technical  risk. 

It  must  be  noted  that  all  Option  2  enhancements  have  similar 
drawbacks.  They  all  keep  the  current  software,  and  use  the  old 
technology  hardware  currently  in  place.  Most  of  the  maintenance 
problems  associated  with  the  current  system  will  thus  remain,  and 
evolution  to  advanced  automation  is  precluded  without  further 
replacement.  Thus  these  options  are  not  suitable  as  a  far-term 
solution  to  the  capacity  problem,  although  they  have  some  value  as 
interim  or  stopgap  measures. 

Table  I V - 1  summarizes  these  two  9020  enhancements  in  terms  of  cost, 
schedule  (year  in  which  the  first  system  becomes  operational), 
technical  risk,  reliability,  availability,  and  maintainability 
(R/A/M)  implications  and  transition  risk. 

IV. 4. 3  Offloading  Functions  from  the  9020  (Option  3) 

Option  3  involves  functionally  splitting  the  NAS  software  and 
partially  offloading  it  to  a  new  processor.  This  option  group  is 
generally  more  complex  than  the  preceding  group  because  it  requires 
more  than  simple  additions  to  the  9020  equipment  or  replacement  of 
isolated  components.  A  radical  equipment  substitution  and/or 
fundamental  changes  in  the  Central  Computer  Complex  (CCC) 
architecture,  with  corresponding  changes  in  organization  of  software 
functions  would  be  performed. 

FAA  has  performed  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  9020  software 
in  order  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  feasibility  of 
functionally  splitting  the  software. 29  The  analysis  showed  that 
much  of  the  modularity  of  the  software  has  been  lost  over  time.  The 
different  modules  of  the  system  are  strongly  interconnected  in  terms 
of  both  control  flow  (programs)  and  table  usage  (data).  This 
indicates  that  functional  splitting  of  software  is  difficult.  It 
entails  significant  risk  that  modules  that  remain  in  the  9020  might 
no  longer  operate  correctly  and  that  errors  could  result  from 
improper  coordination  between  the  modules  in  the  9020  and  those 
split  out  of  it.  Recovery  from  errors  becomes  difficult.  The 
conclusion  of  the  analysis  is  that  functional  splitting  of  the 
software  would  be  a  large  effort  (the  largest  single  change  to  the 
9020  software  that  the  FAA  has  ever  attempted)  with  some  schedule 
and  technical  risk. 


IV. 4. 3.1  IOCE  Replaceme n  t  ( 0  p  t i o n  3  a) 

The  Input/Output  Control  Element  (IOCE)  Replacement  option  requires 
replacement  of  the  existing  IOCE  by  a  more  powerful  processor  capable 
of  executing  the  existing  software,  with  a  large  amount  of  local 
storage,  and  transferring  a  substantial  portion  of  the  application 
software  for  execution  in  the  replacement  IOCE.  Thus  both  the  compute 
elements  and  the  storage  elements  are  offloaded.  Figure  IV-2A 
illustrates  this  suboption.  The  IOCE  replacements  are  in  bold  blocks 
to  indicate  that  they  are  new  to  the  system.  The  arrows  into  these 
blocks  reflect  the  offloading  of  functions  to  the  IOCE  replacement 
processors. 

The  existing  IOCE  is  a  modified  IBM  model  360/50  processor;  a  typical 
candidate  replacement  is  an  IBM  4341  processor  that  is  4-5  times  as 
fast  and  can  have  30  times  as  much  main  storage.  The  4341  would 
require  modification  to  adapt  it  to  the  9020  communication  and 
configuration  control  schemes,  and  the  existing  9020  mass  storage 
dev i ces --d i sc  drives,  tape  drives,  and  their  control lers--would  be 
replaced  by  current  production  items. 

In  the  current  system,  the  9020  hardware  and  NAS  monitor  provide  an 
operating  environment  for  the  NAS  application  software.  In  the  new 
IOCE,  part  of  this  environment  would  be  provided  by  a  computer  capable 
of  implementing  the  existing  software  and  supporting  the  9020's 
special  instructions.  The  remainder  of  this  environment  would  be 
provided  by  a  combination  of  modifications  to  the  NAS  monitor  and  the 
services  provided  by  a  virtual  machine  monitor,  IBM's  VM/370  operating 
system.  The  VM  monitor,  with  suitable  modifications,  has  the 
capability  of  emulating  the  9020  hardware  on  a  modern  machine,  thus 
simplifying  the  conversion  of  the  NAS  software  to  the  new  hardware. 

To  the  NAS  monitor,  operating  under  control  of  VM,  it  would  appear 
that  the  operational  hardware  was  a  9020  configuration.  A  portion  of 
the  NAS  application  code,  in  turn,  would  run  under  control  of  the  NAS 
monitor.  The  application  code  selected  for  execution  in  the  4341 
would  be  chosen  to  minimize  table  interactions,  thus  minimizing  the 
number  of  tables  which  would  have  to  be  duplicated  in  the  9020  and  the 
4341,  and  minimizing  the  interprocessor  communication.  Some  9020 
instructions  are  incompatible  with  the  4341 ' s  instruction  set;  these 
could  be  handled  by  a  combination  of  microcode  changes  in  the  4341  and 
modifications  to  VM/370. 30  Changes  would  also  be  required  in  the 
NAS  Monitor  in  the  areas  of  input/output,  startup/startover,  and  the 
Operational  Error  Analysis  Program. 

Technical  and  T r an s  i  t i on  Fea s i b i 1 i ty .  10CE  replacement  appears 
feasible  from  a  t e c h n Tc a  1  and  t r ansi tion  viewpoint.  The  rehost 
analysis^  indicated  that  9020  software  could  work  on  current 
generation  instruction  compatible  machines  like  the  IBM  4341.  No 
potential  problems  are  indicated  in  converting  a  4341  to  an  IOCE 
"look-alike."  A  plan  which  would  replace  one  IOCE  at  a  time  appears 
feasible  and  meets  the  FAA's  requirement  to  switch  back  to  the 
original  9020  hardware  configuration  should  problems  arise.  Once  the 
hardware  is  replaced  and  proven  with  the  existing  software,  software 
offloading  could  begin. 
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The  software  split  poses  the  y re  a  test  technical  risk  and  the 
projection  of  capacity  buyback  presents  the  greatest  uncertainty.  Two 
alternatives  for  software  split  have  been  examined.  The  first  and 
simpler  alternative  would  offload  primarily  functions  related  to 
flight  data  processing.  The  second  alternative  which  emphasizes 
offloading  of  functions  related  to  radar  processing,  tracking,  and 
display  could  yield  a  potential  improvement  of  40%  in  the  9020A,  but 
could  also  involve  a  significant  (high  risk)  software  modification 
effort.  This  results  in  an  additional  $15M  software  development 
effort.  Clearly  the  offloading  could  be  extended  for  greater  CPU 
buyback,  but  as  more  functions  are  offloaded,  the  risk  of  the  approach 
increases.  It  must  be  noted  that  IOCE  replacement  does  permit  much 
simpler  communication  and  coordination  between  9020  functions  and 
functions  in  the  new  IOCE  than  in  other  approaches  to  functional 
software  splits  because  the  IOCE  is  able  to  directly  access  tables  in 
the  9020  main  memory. 

Cost  and  Schedule.  The  cost  of  IOCE  replacement  (including  program 
management  and  support)  is  estimated  at  $109  million  for  the  first 
alternative  and  at  $124  million  for  second  alternative.  Schedule 
estimates  indicate  30-36  months  from  start  of  effort  to  initial  field 
site  installation  and  approximately  50  months  to  completion  of  IOCE 
replacement  at  all  ARTCC's  (see  Figure  I V  -  3  ) . 

IV. 4, 3. 2  Prime  Channel  PARC  (Option  3b) 

Prime  Channel  DARC  is  an  extension  of  the  Direct  Access  Radar  Channel 
(DARC)  RDP  backup  system,  which  would  give  DARC  sufficient  hardware 
and  software  capability  to  duplicate  the  RDP  processing  of  the  9020 
and  display  processing  of  the  Display  Channel.  The  existing  DARC  is  a 
distributed  system  which  was  developed  as  a  backup  for  the  9020  Radar 
Data  Processing.  RDP  could  be  removed  from  the  9020  and  the  Display 
Channel  removed  from  the  existing  computer  complex.  The  name  Prime 
Channel  DARC  reflects  the  fact  that  DARC  would  be  the  RDP  system 
during  normal  operation  instead  of  backup  operation. 

Prime  Channel  DARC  is  a  natural  extension  to  and  assumes  the  existence 
of  the  planned  Enhanced  DARC  system.  Enhanced  DARC  is  an  upgrade  of 
the  existing  DARC  that  nearly  duplicates  the  9020  RDP  for  backup 
purposes.  The  following  discussion  of  Prime  Channel  DARC,  including 
cost  estimates,  assumes  successful  implementation  of  Enhanced  DARC. 

The  extension  to  Prime  Channel  DARC  would  require  some  additional 
hardware  for  redundancy  and  software  changes  to  both  Enhanced  DARC  and 
the  9020.  Figure  IV-2B  illustrates  the  two  steps  of  this  suboption. 
The  initial  portion  of  the  figure  indicates  the  implementation  of  new 
hardware  for  Enhanced  DARC.  The  bold  block  associated  with  the  second 
step  denotes  the  implementation  of  additional  new  hardware  for  Prime 
Channel  DARC,  the  off-loadina  of  RDP  modules  onto  the  new  hardware, 
and  the  removal  of  RDP  and  display  processing  functions  +>  .  the  9020. 


i  echm  cal  and  Transition  l-easib;  i  ity  Prime  'channel  DAR  ?  appears 
feasible  from  a  technical  and  transition  viewpoint.  The  benefits  of 
Prime  C  b  a  n  n  e 1  0  A  R  C  ace  a  35-40%  9  0  2  0  A  C  C  C  computer  processing  capacity 
buyoack.  and,  because  the  display  channel  hardware  arid  software  c  a r.  be 
ei  n);'Mted,  slightly  increased  system  reliability  and  lower 
maintenance  cost.  The  elimination  of  some  IOC"  functions  will  yield  a 
p  o  s  s i b 1 e  gain  in  IOCE  capacity.  Although  ihe  failure  characteristics 
of  the  highly  distributed  Prime  Channel  DARC  system  make  it  a  highly 
reliable  system,  the  removal  of  POP  from  the  9020  leaves  the  system 
without  an  independent  RDP  backup  channel.  finally,  the  distributed 
nature  of  Prime  Channel  OARC  will  necessitate  some  different 
operational  procedures  in  case  of  failure. 

Hardware  development  and  transition  risks  are  low  since  the  changes  to 
Enhanced  OARC  are  straightforward.  The  software  risk  is  greater  since 
it  requires  the  type  of  9020  software  splitting  de^ribed  earlier. 

FAA  has  performed  an  extensive  analysis  of  a  speci  'c  -oftware 
approach  to  Prime  Channel  OARC  and  has  found  that  t.  -pi  it  is 
feasible,  but  that  significant  modification  of  the  9c 20  software, 
involving  some  cost  and  schedule  risk,  is  required. 32  Data  base 
coordination  between  the  distributed  radar  da* a  processing  and  a 
necessary  centralized  track  table  can  be  accomplished,  however,  with 
some  risk.  Failure  modes  have  been  analyzed  and  do  not  appear  to 
present  a  problem  as  long  as  redundant  display  processors  can  be 
switched  into  the  sytem  automatically.  If  no  redundant  display 
processors  are  available,  there  must  be  a  mechanism  for  automatic 
assignment  of  tracks  from  the  failed  processor  to  an  already  active 
processor,  so  that  tne  central  track  table  in  the  9020  can  be  updated 
for  the  critical  conflict  alert  and  minimum  safe  altitude  warning 
f unct i ons  . 

Cost  and  Schedule.  'A  has  estimated  a  cost  of  $  4  0  -  $  4  5  million  for 
P r fme~Ch anneT  OARC.  Note  that  this  cost  assumes  successful 
implementatio  of  Enhanced  OARC.  This  includes  the  cost  of  software 
and  hardware  d.  elopment,  system  acquisition,  installation,  training, 
and  FAA  management.  It  is  estimated  that  tne  first  system  could  be 
installed  42  months  after  contract  award  and  all  the  20  en  route 
centers  could  be  upgraded  over  a  one -year  period  (see  Figure  IV- 4). 

I  To  4.4  Replace  9020  Hardware,  Keep  5  o  f  t.  w  a  r  e  (Option  4  ) 

This  option  would  replace  the  9020  Central  Computer  Complex  with  a 
current  generation  computer  that,  could  accommodate  the  9020  software. 

Today's  IBM  standard  370  product  l’ne  { embodied  in  the  30  3 y.  series) 
and  the  smaller  scale  4300  product  i  >  re  a--e  direct,  desc,-  ■>nt  s  of  the 
IBM  360  architecture  upon  which  the  9020  is  based.  The  machine  level 
' n s t r r •  t i on  set  of  the  Sys  tern/ 360  ;s  ruly  supported  on  to. a  current 
generation  system.  FAA  an  i?  ys  •  >  nvs  e  s  t  a  :>  !i  s  he  :!  3  3  3nq  •?  Technical 
Center  experiments  have  demonstrate-!  t  h  a  t  all  3020  >  n  s  t  r  u  c  t  i  o  n  s  cou’d, 
with  some  software  mod  I  *  i  cat  i  on  ,  he  ..  u  /  p  a  >  t  ■:  :i  m  t  u-;- >e  current 
generation  machines.  The  IBM  3  70  and  13 .l-1  a-  u  and  will  continue  to  be 
industry  standards.  to  date,  three  m  a  u f  :i  c  ‘  u>-  ■.  s  nf  3  70  tyoe 
computers  (IBM,  AMDAHL  ,  and  Nat*  o  i  a  :  v  .,:n  1;. '  t  or  1  nave  claimed  that 
they  could  replace  the  90^0  *  s  w :  *  t  tn  •  •  o  d ,  .  it  h  a  minimal 
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software  effort,  run  the  existing  9020  application  and  support 
program.  An  extensive,  independent  analysis  performed  by  FAA  has 
substantiated  the  feasibility  of  such  an  approach,  although  at  some 
risk  and,  relative  to  other  near  term  capacity  solutions,  at 
considerable  cos'-.  The  additional  cost  can  be  justified  because  the 
hardware,  whic.-  repesents  a  major  portion  of  the  cost,  can  become  part 
of  a  far  term  solution,  while  the  hardware  (and  software)  for  the 
other  near  term  options  are  throwaways. 

The  following  discussion  is  based  on  a  specific  rehost  approach 
analyzed  by  FAA.  Several  variants  of  the  approach  have  been  suggested 
by  industry,  but  they  do  not  significantly  alter  the  results  of  the 
FAA  technical  feasibility,  reliability,  cost,  and  schedule  analyses 
summarized  here. 

The  full  hosting  activity  (denoted  as  Option  4a)  would  replace  the 
current  computers  (including  the  display  channel  computers),  tapes, 
and  disks.  The  peripheral  adapter  modules  and  the  display  generators 
would  not  be  replaced.  The  heart  of  the  host  system  would  be  two 
mainframes.  One  mainframe  would  handle  the  processing  now  done  by  the 
central  computer  complex  (the  9020A  or  9020D)  and  by  the  display 
channel;  the  other  mainframe  would  be  standing  by  ready  to  take  over 
the  processing  if  the  first  mainframe  fails.  Figure  I V - 5  illustrates 
the  significant  changes  associated  with  Option  4a.  This  host  system 
would  use  the  NAS  software  currently  used,  with  this  software  only 
changed  insofar  as  necessary  for  it  to  run  on  the  new  machines.  The 
virtual  machine  monitor  VM  would  be  used  to  provide  an  environment  in 
which  the  9020  monitor,  the  display  channel  monitor,  and  the 
application  programs  could  operate.  Some  special  hardware,  a  display 
refresh  memory  unit,  would  have  to  be  developed  to  interface  the  new 
mainframe  to  the  existing  controller  displays. 

Technical  Feasibility.  Can  the  NAS  software  be  made  to  run 
successfully  on  the  host  machines?  There  are  three  aspects  to  this 
question. 

First,  the  9020A's,  D's  and  E‘s  execute  15  special  instructions  that 
are  not  in  the  standard  IBM  370  repertoire.  Second,  a  number  of 
features  of  the  9020  environment  pose  potential  problems  for  the  host 
system.  These  problems  pertain  to  memory  usage,  timer  usage  and 
synchronization,  peripheral  device  usage,  and  real-time  diagnosis  and 
error  analysis.'  Third,  the  automatic  reconfiguration  mechanisms  that 
make  the  9020  system  a  high  availability  system  must  be  duplicated  in 
the  new  duplex  system  architecture  so  that  service  can  be  restored 
rapidly  (5-20  seconds)  in  case  of  a  hardware  or  software  failure. 

FAA  has,  as  part  of  its  analysis,  shown  that  hosting  is  technically 
feasible  by  postulating  actual  solutions  to  these  potential  problems. 
The  AMDAHL  V7  (used  as  the  cost  baseline  computer  for  this  study) 
would  provide  approximately  four  timeo  the  raw  effective  capacity  of  a 
9020D  system.  This  assumes  a  significant  (25-50^)  overhead  of 
operation  under  the  virtual  monitor  VM.  A  performance  analysis 
indicates  that  response  time  of  the  AMDAHL  V7  would  be  better  than  the 
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current  9020  response  time  until  well  into  the  1990’ s .  Since  the  V7 
is  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  spectrum  of  370  class  machines,  larger 
computers  <uld  be  procured  (at  a  somewhat  higher  cost)  should  that 
prove  desi .able. 

Cost .  The  cost  of  the  host  is  estimated  at  $252  million  (1981 
do  liars ).  This  includes  all  development,  hardware  acquisition, 
software  modification,  initial  spares  and  training,  transition,  and 
FAA  program  management.  The  cost  is  based  on  use  of  the  AMDAHL  V7 
computer  and  assumes  that  23  duplex  systems  are  procured  -  one  for 
each  of  the  20  en  route  centers  plus  a  training  facility,  a  test 
facility,  and  a  development  facility.  Because  of  the  significantly 
lower  cost  of  maintaining  1 980 ' s  hardware  than  1960's  hardware  an 
initial  maintenance  cost  reduction  of  .5  million  dollars  is  expected. 
This  would  gradually  rise  to  an  annual  saving  of  $9  million  over  a 
five  year  period. 

The  main  cost  of  hosting  is  seen  to  be  the  hardware  acquisition  cost, 
which  is  more  than  half  the  initial  cost.  Since  most  of  the  hardware 
acquired  is  off-the-shelf  equipment,  there  is  relatively  little 
uncertainty  about  this  cost.  Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  host 
problem,  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  administrative  costs,  the 
software  cost,  the  spare  parts  cost,  and  the  transition  cost. 

Schedule.  Program  development  and  implementation  time  is  estimated  to 
be  69  months.  If  an  RFP  is  issued  on  1  July  1982,  the  first  system 
will  be  operational  at  an  en  route  center  on  1  April  1986,  and  the 
system  will  be  operational  at  all  centers  on  1  April  1988.  The 
schedule  for  Option  4a  is  summarized  in  Figure  I V - 6 . 


Transition.  The  FAA  has  established  the 
computer  is  installed,  there  should  be  no 
the  seven  days-a-week,  twenty-four  hours 
traffic  control  services.  To  accomplish 
in  which  both  the  old  and  new  systems  are 
allows  switchover  from  one  system  to  the 
analysis  indicates  that  with  some  remodel 
personnel,  and  careful  planning  and  prepa 
could  be  achieved. 


requirement  that  when  a  new 
significant  interruption  in 
a  day  provision  of  air 
this,  there  must  be  a  period 
operating  in  a  manner  that 
other  within  seconds.  FAA's 
ing,  appropriate  training  of 
ration  a  smooth  transition 


Option  4b.  A  more  brute  force  hosting  approach  than  the  one 
postulated  for  the  FAA  analysis  could  cut  12-15  months  off  this 
schedule  and  would  reduce  the  program  cost  from  $252  million  to  $226 
million.  This  is  achieved  by  making  fewer  software  modifications  at 
the  expense  of  greater  dependence  on  the  virtual  machine  monitor  and 
an  inability  to  support  new  peripherals.  Figure  I V  -  7  illustrates  that 
the  existing  peripheral  equipment  is  interfaced  with  the  new  dual 
mainframe  computer  system.  About  $5  million  of  the  cost  reduction  is 
due  to  less  software  development;  the  rest  comes  from  elimination  of 
disk  and  tape  replacement.  This  approach  has  greater  schedule  risk 
and  will  result  in  lower  reliability  because  of  the  greater  dependence 
on  the  VM  monitor.  The  schedule  is  summarized  in  Figure  I V  -  8 . 


Other  Approaches. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  options  4a  and  4b  are  variants  of  a  specific 
approach  selected  for  analysis.  There  are  other  approaches  to 
achieving  hosting.  Instead  of  using  VM  as  the  hosting  vehicle  one 
might  modify  the  application  code  to  run  under  the  MVS  operating 
system  or  rewrite  the  NAS  monitor  to  run  on  the  new  computer  in  native 
mode.  If  early  replacement  of  sector  suites  with  a  more  intelligent, 
distributed  display  system  is  contemplated,  it  would  make  sense  to 
keep  the  existing  display  channel  computers  and  limit  hosting  to  the 
central  computer  complex  (CCC).  Finally,  once  the  host  system  is  in 
place  and  operating  smoothly,  replacement  of  the  peripheral  adapter 
modules  might  be  contemplated. 

IV. 5  Analysis  of  the  Near  Term  Options 

In  this  subsection  the  evaluation  criteria  discussed  previously  are 
applied  to  the  near  term  computer  enhancement  options  defined  in  the 
preceding  subsection.  The  intent  is  to  provide  a  comparative  analysis 
of  the  options  that  will  support  the  selection  of  one  (or  more)  of  the 
options  for  further  evaluation  and/or  development.  The  option 
evaluation  is  summarized  in  Table  I V - 2 . 

IV. 5.1  Capacity  Augmentation 

Each  of  the  viable  near-term  options  provides  sufficient  capacity 
augmentation  for  the  9020  system  to  accommodate  (1)  traffic  growth 
projected  through  the  year  1988,  and  (2)  near-term  functional 
enhancements  programmed  for  implementation  between  now  and  1988. 

Specifically,  with  each  of  these  near-term  options,  the  first 
occurence,  or  year,  of  operational  delay  days  will  be  postponed  a 
different  number  of  years.  The  table  below  identifies  the  first  year 
that  delay  days  occur  for  each  of  the  near-term  options. 


Near-Term  Options 


"A'r  to  "O'" 

Convers 1  on 

Memory 

■mi 

Prime 

without 

additional 

memory 

w"i  th 

addi ti onal 
memory 

and 

Microstore 

Offload 

Channel 

DARC 

DELAY  DAY 
ONSET 

1996 

1998 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Consequently,  the  amount  of  capacity  augmentation  offered  by  the 
various  options  is  not  a  useful  discriminant  if  the  criteria  consider 
only  the  minimum  capacity  requi rements .  However,  those  options  that 
provide  capacity  enhancement  beyond  the  minimum  requirement  do  provide 
insurance  against  delays  in  a  replacement  program. 
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IV. 5. 2  Rel  i  abi  1  i  ty/Avai  1_  ability  Characteristics 

Options  (4a  and  4b)  that  replace  the  9020  hardware  but  retain  the 
software  offer  the  most  significant,  potential,  near-term  improvements 
for  the  full  system  functions.  These  improvements  are  realized  by 
replacing  the  9020  and  display  channel  hardware  with  state-of-the-art 
equipment.  The  amount  of  improvement  is  somewhat  dependent  on  whether 
the  9020  peripherals  are  replaced  (4a)  or  retained  (4b). 

Both  the  I0CE  Replacement  (3a)  and  Prime  Channel  DARC  (3b)  options 
offer  slight  improvements  in  full  system  functional 
rel i abi 1 i ty/avai 1 abi 1 i ty  by  replacing  elements  of  the  9020/display 
channel  hardware  with  more  modern  hardware.  In  the  case  of  Prime 
Channel  DARC  there  is  also  the  potential  for  improved  failure  mode 
performance  in  the  en  route  computer  system  by  virtue  of  the 
distributed  processing  architecture  of  the  DARC  system.  This 
architecture  offers  the  promise  of  being  able  to  contain  failures  at 
the  sector  level,  so  that  single  point  failures  that  affect  the  entire 
ARTCC  become  highly  improbable.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
Prime  Channel  DARC  does  eliminate  the  independent  RDP  backup  channel 
and  there  may  ta  some  initial  reliability  problems  to  overcome  with 
the  new  software  (RDP/FDP  split)  configuration. 

Options  that  retain  the  basic  9020  hardware  and  software,  with 
modification  for  capacity  enhancement  only,  offer  essentially  no 
improvement  in  reliability/availability  characteri sties  of  the  en 
route  computer  complex. 

IV.5.3  Cost 

In  terms  of  potential  cost/benefit  tradeoff,  the  9020  memory 
replacement  and  processor/memory  modification  for  faster  operation  is 
a  very  attractive  option  for  simply  overcoming  a  near-term  capacity 
problem.  This  has  to  be  weighed  against  the  assessment  that  it  is  in 
fact  the  highest  risk  option  in  the  areas  of  feasibility,  reliability, 
and  maintainability. 

Prime  Channel  DARC  and  straight  replacement  of  9020As  with  9020Ds  are 
the  mid-range  near-term  options  in  terms  of  cost.  There  is  also  a 
variation  on  straight  replacement  of  9020As  by  9020Ds  which  calls  for 
use  of  current  technology  solid  state  memory  rather  than  core  memory. 
The  solid  state  memory  variation  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  straight  core  memory  replacement. 

Prime  Channel  DARC  offers  certain  potential  failure  mode  and 
maintainability  advantages  over  the  9020D-f or-9020A  exchange. 

However,  the  development  and  transition  risks  are  considered  to  be 
proportionately  greater.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  Prime  Channel 
DARC  cost  estimates  are  predicated  on  FAA  proceeding  with  development, 
and  implementation  of  the  enhanced  DARC  system  as  it  is  currently 
defined.  That  is,  the  Prime  Channel  DARC  cost  estimate  is  an 
incremental  cost  using  enhanced  DARC  as  a  base  rather  than  Basic  DARC. 
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IOCE  Replacement  is  approximately  mid-range  in  terms  of  cost  for  the 
various  near-term  options.  However,  it  appears  to  offer  no  significant 
advantages  over  the  lower  cost  OARC  option,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  marginally  less  development  risk. 

The  highest  cost  near-term  options  are  those  requiring  replacement  of 
the  9020  hardware  with  modern  machines  that  will  accommodate  the  9020 
software.  The  high  cost  of  these  options  dictates  that  their 
application  to  satisfying  the  far-term  requirements  must  be  given  more 
serious  consideration  than  is  necessary  for  the  other  near-term 
options.  In  that  respect  the  host  options  would  appear  to  constrain 
the  architecture  of  the  advanced  system,  may  introduce  delays  in 
developing  and  implementing  the  advanced  system  functions,  and  may 
require  augmentation  or  replacement  of  interim  hardware  for  advanced 
automati on . 

IV. 5.4  Schedule  \ 

The  straight  capacity  enhancement  options  of  (1)  9020  memory 
replacement  with  memory/processor  speed-up  and  (2)  exchanging  9020As 
for  9020Ds  appear  to  be  the  fastest  responses  to  the  near-term  capacity 
problem.  They  are  low  enough  in  cost  to  obviate  any  concern  over 
treating  them  as  "throw  away"  options  in  the  context  of  an  overall 
(near  and  far  term)  solution.  The  memory/processor  modification  has 
significantly  higher  technical  risk  until  feasibility  is  demonstrated. 
The  major  consideration  in  the  9020D  -  for  -  9020A  exchange  appears  to 
be  the  availability  of  surplus  IBM  360/65  elements.  Of  the  two 
computer  replacement  options  (Section  IV. 4),  4b  provides  capacity 
augmentation  some  12-15  months  in  advance  of  4a,  though  it  is  a  less 
rigorous  and  probably  less  reliable  host  of  the  software. 

The  software  off-load  options  are  one  to  two  years  later  than  the 
capacity  enhancement  options.  This  makes  them  marginal  solutions  with 
respect  to  the  predicted  onset  of  capacity  short-falls.  However,  Prime 
Channel  DARC  at  best  is  close  enough  in  cost  (considering  all  benefits) 
to  straight  capacity  enhancement  to  make  it  a  plausible  contingency  if 
the  onset  of  capacity  short-falls  can  be  forestalled  in  some  fashion. 

The  9020  computer  replacement  options  are  only  slightly  farther  out  in 
time  than  the  software  off-load  options,  making  cost  the  major  factor 
in  discriminating  these  against  the  software  off-load  options. 

IV. 5.5  Risk 

The  9020  memory  replacement  and  processor/memory  modification  is 
currently  the  highest  risk  option.  The  memory  replacement  is 
relatively  low  risk.  However,  the  complexity  of  the  interaction  of  the 
new  Read-Only-Storage  (ROS)  and  internal  registers  with  the  rest  of  the 
9020  system  make  it  difficult  to  predict  how  much  speedup  of  the  9020A 
is  possible.  A  6-12  month  experiment  is  required  to  modify  a  processor 
appropriately  and  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  modifications  and 
thereby  minimize  the  technical  risk.  By  contrast,  there  is  minimum 
technical  risk  in  replacing  9020A's  with  9020U's,  though  the  cost  is 


significantly  greater.  Among  other  options,  those  involving  functional 
splitting  of  the  software  (IOCE  Replacement  and  Prime  Channel  DARC) 
represent  a  greater  risk  than  the  computer  hardware  replacement  options 

IV. 5.6  Ease  of  Transition 

Option  2b  (Replace  9020As  with  9020Ds)  represents  the  lowest  transition 
risk  of  all  near-term  options.  FAA  has  already  accomplished  this  at 
the  Jacksonville  ARTCC.  Option  2a  (Speed-Up  9020A)  is  potentially 
comparable  to  2b  in  level  of  transition  risk  (depending  upon  the 
success  of  the  feasibility  study),  but  must  be  assigned  a  somewhat 
higher  risk  assessment  simply  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  modified 
hardware  into  the  9020  configuration. 

All  other  near  term  options  represent  another  level  of  trans'"  on  risk 
above  the  Option  2  alternatives,  due  to  the  extent  of  the  ch  ges  that 
would  be  made  to  the  overall  en  route  computer  configuration  hardware 
and  software)  at  the  ARTCC.  Specific  risk  areas  vary  with  t  options, 

but  overall  the  remaining  options  have  comparable  levels  of  ansition 
risk. 


No  attempt  is  made  to  justify  the  straight  capacity  enhancement  options 
and  software  off-load  options  in  terms  of  far  term  requi rements .  They 
are  considered  as  "throw  away"  systems  to  be  developed  and  implemented 
only  as  expedients  to  offset  current  system  deficiencies  that  are 
expected  to  become  critical  before  a  replacement  system  could  be 
implemented  to  accommodate  all  of  the  requirements  that  must  be 
satisfied  by  the  air  traffic  control  computer  system  (see  Chapter  II). 

The  high  cost  of  computer  hardware  replacement  with  a  system  that  will 
accommodate  the  9020  software  does  not  warrant  its  consideration  as  a 
near  term  capacity  solution  unless  it  can  be  factored  into  far  term 
plans  for  the  ATC  computer  system.  A  shortcoming  of  basing  the  full 
replacement  program  on  a  modern  mainframe  is  that  the  full  range  of 
technical  alternatives  that  could  be  used  in  a  future  ATC  system  is 
constrained.  It  may  well  be  that  another  system  architecture  provides 
a  better  far  term  solution  to  the  ATC  problem.  Specifically,  there  is 
an  issue  with  respect  to  the  level  of  fault  tolerance  that  can  be 
achieved  with  the  mainframe  architecture  and  its  large,  all-purpose 
operating  system.  These  factors  are  considered  in  more  detail  in 
Chapter  V. 

I V . 6  Benefit  Cost  Results  of  Near  Term  Options 
I V . 6 . 1  Background 

Shortly  after  the  issuance  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee's  report,  FAA 
began  the  development  of  a  benefit  cost  model  for  use  in  evaluating 
of  the  FAA's  Engineering  and  Development  (E&D)  programs.  From  the 
outset,  it  was  envisioned  that  the  benefit  cost  model  under  develop;’ 


would  also  be  of  use  in  analyzing  various  options  for  dealing  with  the 
ultimate  replacement  of  the  current  en  route  computer  system  as  well  ac 
any  short  range  options  to  en  masse  replacement. 

Today,  the  model  is  fully  implemented  and  has  played  a  key  ro’e  in  the 
development  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  and  recommendations  raised 
by  the  Subcommittee's  inquiry. 

I V . 6 . 2  Methodo 1 ogy 

The  methodology  used  in  the  benefit  cost  model  is  strai ghtf orward. 

Input  data  is  required  in  the  form  of  time  streams  of  costs  and 
benefits.  The  model  then  aggregates  the  various  costs  and  benefits  for 
each  option,  discounts  these  aggregations,  and  then  finally  ranks  the 
options  according  to  their  benefit  to  cost  ratio  and  benefit  minus  cost 
difference. 

IV . 6 . 3  Gui del i nes 


The  studies  were  conducted  under  the  following  guidelines: 

a)  sunk  costs  and  benefits  were  not  included 

b)  costs  and  benefits  were  discounted  at  the  0MB  recommended  rate 
of  10%  per  year  compounded  annually 

c)  costs  and  benefits  were  measured  in  terms  of  the  1981  dollar's 
purchasing  power 

d)  no  inheritance  or  scrap  values  were  included 

e)  the  time  span  covered  30  years  from  CY-1982  through  CY-2011. 
IV. 6. 4  Benefits 


The  discounted  benefits  shown  in  Table  IV - 3  represent  reductions  in 
cost  to  the  users  of  the  system  as  well  as  to  the  government. 

The  four  benefit  categories  included  were: 

a)  reductions  in  fuel  costs 

b)  reductions  in  delay  costs 

c)  reductions  in  the  controller  work  force 

d)  reductions  in  the  maintenance  work  force 


TABLE  IV. 3 
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DISCOUNTED  BENEFITS 
(billions  of  dollars  -  81) 


A  safety  benefit  was  quantized  separately  in  terms  of  reduced  risk 
rather  than  in  terms  of  monetary  units.  The  translation  of  reduced 
risk  into  monetary  gain  is  an  almost  impos'ible  task  from  a 
statistical  standpoint  given  the  outstanding  safety  record  of  the  ATC 
system  to  date. 

It  is  still  too  early  in  the  program's  evolution  to  develop  meaningful 
reliability  cost  and  benefit  profiles  as  that  level  of  specificity  has 
not  been  reached.  Conseqeuntly ,  no  monetary  benefits  or  costs 
associated  with  safety  and  reliability  were  included  in  the  analysis. 

IV. 6. 5  Costs 

The  discounted  costs  shown  in  Table  I V - 4  include  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  series  of  E&D  programs  all  related  to  the 
performance  of  the  en  route  function  in  the  ATC  system.  These 
programs  are  therefore  interrelated  and  definitely  synergistic  with 
respect  to  the  en  route  function.  Costs  include  the  development  as 
well  as  the  implementation  phases  for  each  of  these  programs. 

The  program  costs  included  are: 

a)  Hardware  and/or  software  for  the  various  computer  options 

b)  Mode  S  Ground 

c)  Mode  S  Avionics 

d)  Other 

1)  Conflict  Alert  for  VFR  Intruders 
21  Conflict  Resolution  Advisory  System 

3)  En  Route  Metering 

4)  Electronic  Tabular  Display  Capability  in  the  Sector 
Suite  Interface 

5)  Mode  S  System  Interface 

6)  Central  Weather  System  Interface 

7)  Terminal  Information  Display  System  Interface 

IV .6 .6  Results  Obtained 

The  discounted  benefit  to  cost  ratios  and  the  discounted  benefit  minus 
cost  differences  of  the  five  near  term  options  described  in  Section 
I V - 4  are  shown  in  Table  I V - 5 . 

All  of  the  near  term  options  offer  attractive  benefit  to  cost  ratios 
as  well  as  significant  benefit  to  cost  differences.  The  discounted 
benefit/cost  differences  and  the  discounted  benefit/cost  ratios  do  not 
provide  a  significant  enough  discrimnant  among  the  near  term  options 
because  they  are  so  similar.  The  choice  among  the  near  term  options 
must  therefore  be  based  on  other  considerations. 


OPTION 

COMPUTER 

REPLACEMENT 

MODE  S 

GROUND 

MODE  S 

AVIONICS 

OTHER* 

TOTAL  COSTS 

2A 

0.02 

0.0 

0.0 

0.31 

0.33 

2B 

0.06 

0.0 

0.0 

0.31 

0.37 

3A 

0.11 

0.0 

0.0 

0.31 

0.42 

3B 

0.04 

0.0 

0.0 

0.31 

0.35 

4A 

0.18 

0.0 

0.0 

0.31 

0.40 

♦Consists  of  Conflict  Alert  for  IFR/VFR,  Conflict  Resolution  Adviso 
En  Route  Metering,  Electronic  Tabular  Displays,  Mode  S  Interface, 
Central  Weather  System  Interface,  and  Terminal  Information  Display 
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TABLE  I V - 5 


DISCOUNTED  SUMMARY 
(billions  of  dollars  -  1981) 


OPTION 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

B/C 

B-C 

BENEFIT 

COST 

RATIO 

2A 

4.04 

0.33 

12.2 

3.71 

2B 

4.62 

0.36 

12.8 

4.26 

3A 

3.86 

0.41 

3.45 

3B 

3.75 

0.34 

11.0 

3.41 

V.  FAR  TERM  OPTIONS 


V.l  Introduction 


The  far  term  options  address  alternative  approaches  to  full 
replacement  of  the  existing  en  route  ATC  computers  and  the 
introduction  of  advanced  automation  functions  into  the  ATC  system. 
For  all  far  term  options  considered  in  this  analysis  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  computers  would  be  replaced  before  the  sector 
suites .* 

The  far  term  options  fall  into  two  major  categories:  those  in  which 
an  interim  computer  system  which  will  accommodate  the  9020  software 
(option  4)  is  used  to  solve  the  near-term  problem  and  those  in  which 
one  of  the  other  near  term  options  is  chosen  (Section  IV. 4).  In  the 
first  category,  the  interim  system  has  a  significant  impact  on  the 
replacement  approach  -  either  by  deferring  a  full  replacement  or  by 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  replacement  system.  In  the  latter 
category  the  near  term  capacity  solution  is  considered  a 
"throw-away"  and  therefore  places  no  constraint  on  the  full 
replacement  option.  The  analysis  of  the  latter  options  does  not 
include  cost  or  impact  of  the  particular  near  term  system  that  might 
be  used  to  provide  interim  capacity. 

The  numbering  of  the  far  term  options  begins  with  number  5, 
continuing  on  from  the  numbering  of  the  near  term  options.  The 
numbers  were  assigned  in  the  order  that  the  options  were  defined. 

For  clarity  of  presentation,  the  options  are  discussed  out  of 
numerical  order.  (The  options  were  not  renumbered,  so  as  to  remain 
consistent  with  earlier  documents  and  presentations.) 

In  all  the  discussion  that  follows,  "Interim  System"  refers  to  new 
computer  hardware  executing  the  existing  software,  as  earlier 
defined  for  Options  4a  and  4b.  "Replacement  System"  means  both  new 
hardware  and  software,  but  without  the  advanced  automation  functions 
8  through  11.  "Advanced  Computer  System"  refers  to  the  ultimate 
configuration  of  new  hardware  and  software  that  provides  all  the 
advanced  automation  functions. 
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♦Subsequent  to  this  effort,  the  PATCO  strike  by  the  FAA's  air 
traffic  controllers  has  caused  FAA  to  reconsider  its  priorities  in 
ATC  automation.  The  potential  productivity  gains  associated  with  a 
new  radar  display  and  associated  computer  data  entry  and  output 
features  are  now  more  attractive  in  the  near  term  than  they  were 
prior  to  the  controller  strike.  FAA  is  consequently  re-evaluating 
the  option  of  display  replacement  before  computer  replacement. 


If  an  Interim  computer  is  chosen  as  the  solution  to  the  near  term 
problem,  then  a  fundamental  next  question  is,  should  the  Interim 
computer  be  kept  as  part  of  the  far  term  system  or  should  it  be  a 
throwaway?  Options  5  and  8  examine  these  alternatives. 

Option  5,  Interim  Host  Followed  by  Full  Replacement  System. 

This  option  Is  responsive  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senate 
Investigations  Staff  Report  34  that  the  FAA  consider  an 
interim  system  to  solve  its  capacity  problems  and  defer  a  full 
replacement  until  a  better  definition  of  computer  requirements 
is  in  hand.  Because  it  is  assumed  for  this  Option  that  the 
interim  system  will  be  a  throwaway.  Option  4b  is  chosen  as  the 
near  term  solution  in  order  to  minimize  the  cost  of  the 
interim.  Full  requirements  for  advanced  automation  (functional 
improvements  8-11),  permit  development  of  the  ACS  in  a  single 
step,  in  effect  skipping  the  replacement  system  step. 

Option  8,  Replacement  System  Built  Around  Interim  Host.  In  this 
Option,  the  interim  system  executing  existing  software  becomes 
the  first  building  block  for  the  replacement  system  and 
eventually  the  ACS.  Depending  on  the  urgency  of  the  near  term 
capacity  enhancement  requirement,  either  Option  4a  or  4b  could 
be  selected  as  the  interim  for  this  option.  Because  the  interim 
system  in  this  option  will  also  be  kept  for  the  far  term,  it  is 
appropriate  to  buy  all  new  peripherals  with  the  interim.  Thus, 
for  analysis  purposes  Option  4a  is  chosen  as  the  near  term 
solution  for  this  option.  A  Replacement  System  development 
effort  is  started  at  the  same  time  as  the  interim  rehosting 
effort.  After  a  full  concept/design  phase,  the  replacement 
software  is  designed  and  written  to  provide  a  suitable  far  term 
base.  Finally,  the  hardware  and  software  are  both  enhanced  to 
create  the  Advanced  Computer  System.  Two  sub-options  consider 
alternate  means  of  moving  from  Replacement  to  Advanced  Computer 
System: 

Option  8a,  Distributed  Approach.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  Replacement  System  hardware  will  be  kept,  and  that 
the  needed  hardware  enhancements  for  the  Advanced 
Computer  System  will  be  gained  by  adding  additional 
processors  outboard  of  the  mainframe  computer. 

Option  8b,  Mainframe  Approach.  In  this  sub-option, 
tne  hardware  enhancement  for  the  Advanced  Computer 
System  will  be  achieved  by  substituting  a  larger 
system  (perhaps  bus  oriented)  of  the  same  family 
(presumably  incorporating  the  latest  technology)  for 
the  Replacement  System  hardware. 

Options  6  and  7  consider  the  cases  in  which  the  computer 
replacement  program  is  not  affected  by  the  solution  selected  for 
near  term  capacity  problems.  Because  the  near  term  solution  is 
not  considered  in  the  analysis  of  these  two  options  the  cost 
comparisons  between  the  far  term  Options  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  only  options  5  and  8  include  the  cost  of  a  near 
term  solution. 
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Option  6,  Multi-Step  Transition  to  Replace m ent  System . 

Responding  to  recommendations  from  s e v e r a  1  quarters ,  fhis  Option 
considers  replacing  the  9020  in  two  steps.  The  first  step  would 
replace  the  Radar  Data  Processing  and  Display  portions  of  the 
existing  hardware  and  software;  the  second  step  would  replace 
the  remainder  of  the  system.  The  aim  of  a  multi-step  approach 
is  to  replace  the  9020  in  smaller,  more  manageable  steps. 
Deferring  acquisitions  as  long  as  possible  permits  the  buyer  to 
take  best  advantage  of  rapidly-moving  technology.  After  the 
two-step  Replacement,  a  third  step  would  upgrade  to  the  Advanced 
Computer  System. 

Option  7,  Single-Step  Transition  to  Replacement  System.  In  this 
Option,  the  Replacement  System  would  be  obtained  in  one  step. 

The  Replacement  System  would  subsequently  be  upgraded  to  the 
Advanced  Computer  System. 

Option  7  is  the  approach  that  has  formed  the  basis  of  FAA's 
replacement  program  planning.  It  has  been  presented  to  Congress 
35  and  at  a  special  meeting  on  December  2,  1980  to  industry  at 
large  36#  Based  on  discussions  with  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  regarding  0MB  Circular  A  109,  three 
alternative  acquisition  strategies  were  analyzed  in  detail  for 
Option  7.  The  conclusions  of  this  acquisition  strategy  analysis 
applies  to  all  far  term  options,  although  in  cases  where 
hardware  is  to  be  procurred  early,  the  duration  of  competition 
needs  to  be  limited  since  hardware  can  not  be  ordered  until  all 
but  one  contractor  have  been  eliminated. 

Evaluation  Criteria  for  the  Far-Term  Options 


This  section  describes  the  major  considerations  that  will  guide  the 
evaluation  of  potential  solutions  to  the  far  term  ATC  computer 
requirements.  As  one  might  expect,  there  are  some  similarities  and 
some  differences  with  respect  to  the  criteria  defined  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  near  term  options.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
far  term  options  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  total  program  aspects  and 
potential  for  meeting  overall  system  requi rements ,  where  the  near 
term  option  evaluation  was  based  more  on  the  relative  technical 
merits  of  specific  design  proposals.  The  evaluation  areas  for  the 
far  term  options  are: 


-  Schedule 

-  Cost 

-  Risk 

-  Impact  on  FAA  Resources 

-  Ability  to  Evolve 

-  Transition  Impact 

Cost,  risk,  and  transition  criteria  are  applied  in  the  same  manner 
for  both  near  and  far  term  option  evaluations.  Other  consideraUo 
are  distinctly  different  for  the  far  term  options. 
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To  achieve  the  benefits  described  in  Section  II  (Requirements),  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  FAA  put  in  place  as  soon  as  possible  the 
advanced  ATC  automation  functions  that  are  currently  in  the  FAA  far 
term  development  stages.  In  that  context  the  advanced  functions  are 
expected  to  be  defined  in  some  detail  within  a  time  period  that  is 
generally  consistent  with  the  estimates  fnr  developing  and 
implementing  the  required  computer  resource.  Consequently,  schedule 
estimates  associated  with  various  approaches  to  implementing  the  far 
term  functions  are  a  potential  discriminant  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
options . 

FAA  technical  and  program  management  resources  available  for  a 
program  of  this  magnitude  are  limited.  Therefore,  evaluation  of  the 
far  term  options  considers  the  impact  of  a  particular  strategy  for 
developing  and  implementing  the  new  system  on  FAA  resources. 

The  far  term  options  must  be  defined  to  account  for  all  of  the  far 
term  requirements.  As  a  practical  matter  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  may  be  features  implicit  in  the  various  options  that  cause 
some  options  to  be  more  attractive  than  others  in  terms  of  allowing 
unconstrained  evolution  to  a  system  that  satisfies  all 
requirements.  Also,  there  are  differences  in  the  evolutionary 
characteristics  of  the  options  to  the  extent  that  some  options 
provide  certain  benefits  early  at  the  expense  of  satisfying  all 
requirements  later.  Consequently,  this  was  identified  as  a  specific 
evaluation  area  for  the  analysis  of  far  term  options. 

V.3  Assumptions  and  Groundrules 

A  number  of  assumptions  and  groundrules  were  established  as  a  basis 
for  the  definition  and  analysis  of  far  term  options.  These 
include:  scope  of  replacement;  general  assumptions  regarding  the 
current  system;  acquisition  groundrules;  schedule  groundrules;  and 
cost  assumptions.  These  common  assumptions  and  groundrules  were 
laid  out  to  obtain  a  valid  comparison  of  the  various  far  term 
options.  The  schedules  and  costs  developed  for  the  far  term  option 
analysis  form  the  starting  point  for  program  planning  of  the 
Advanced  Automation  Program.  It  is  expected  that  both  costs  and 
schedules  will  be  refined  to  reflect  the  priorities,  option 
definition,  and  acquisition  strategy  ultimately  selected  by  the  FAA 
Administrator. 

The  scope  of  the  program  addressed  by  the  far  term  options  is: 

Replacement  of  9020  central  computer  complex,  peripherals, 
and  interface  hardware; 

Replacement  of  display  channels  (CDC  or  9020E)  and  existing 
sector  suites; 


Replacement  of  the  DARC  backup  channel; 


Replacement  of  application  and  support  software  by  new 
software  based  on  a  total  system  design  (includes  sector  suite). 

System  design  that  will  allow  evolution  to  the  ACS  without 
significant  redesign  and  recode  of  the  initial  replacement 
software . 

In  defining  the  far  term  options,  the  following  general  assumptions 
were  made: 

a  solution  to  near  term  capacity  problems  is  possible  without 
dependence  on  the  far  term  option; 

the  future  sector  suite,  to  be  implemented  after  the  compute 
system,  is  required  before  the  ACS  can  become  operational; 

the  sector  suite,  while  included  in  the  design,  schedule,  and 
cost,  was  not  subjected  to  technical  analysis  because  it  does 
not  represent  a  technical  discriminant  among  the  options; 

the  future  sector  suite  will  have  the  capability  to  support 
the  electronic  tabular  display  functions  in  the  sector  suite; 

FAA  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  current  computer  hardware 
until  the  system  can  be  replaced  under  any  given  option; 

A  transition  period  is  provided  at  each  replacement  step  that 
permits  parallel  operation  of  the  existing  system  with  the  newly 
deployed  system; 

far  term  options,  by  definition,  must  meet  all  system 
requirements. 

The  assumptions/groundrules  on  schedule  and  acquisition  are: 

In  keeping  with  the  A-109  acquisition  philosophy  all  option*- 
contained  a  front-end  paid  competitive  concept/des i gn  phase  in 
which  all  contractors  develop  a  design  for  the  total  system. 
Multiple  contracts  are  denoted  by  multiple  lines  in  the  schedu 
di agrams ; 

The  particular  acquisition  strategy  (duration  of  phases  ana 
number  of  contractors  funded  in  each  phase)  and  schedule  for  a-  ■ 
given  option  were  selected  to  provide  a  comparison  of  the 
options,  but  were  modified  to  make  common  sense  (for  example, 
the  competitive  phase  of  option  8  was  quite  short  because  host 
computers,  which  are  needed  early  for  capacity  reasons,  cannot 
be  ordered  until  all  but  one  contractor  has  been  eliminated); 

To  reduce  the  length  of  the  total  program,  it  was  assumed 
that  all  contractors  would  continue  work  during  the  evaluation 
period  at  the  end  of  each  competitive  phase; 


It  was  assumed,  for  schedule  purposes,  that  the  program  would 
not  be  split  into  separate  contracts  for  different  parts  of  the 
development  (option  5  is  an  exception); 

Option  7  was  selected  as  the  vehicle  to  compare  various  A-109 
approaches,  i.e.,  variations  in  multiple  contracting.  For  all 
other  options,  only  one  acquisition  strategy  was  considered,  i.e., 
a  single  multiple  contracting  approach. 


Software  devel opment  schedules  deter mi ned  to  be  the  critical 
path  for  all  options,  were  estimated  using  the  RCA  PRICE-S  model 
and  FAA  estimates  of  the  various  application  and  support  software 
modules  (these  estimates  compared  favorably  with  the  widely  used 
SLIM  mode  1 ) . 

The  following  cost  assumptions  were  made: 

1.  The  costs  for  the  far  term  options  include  cost  estimates  for  the 
cost  categories  of  Management;  Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation  (RDT&E);  and  Investment.  These  categories  consist  of  the 
same  cost  elements  as  presented  in  Chapter  IV; 

2.  Operational  and  maintenance  (0&M)  costs  are  not  included  in  the 
cost  estimates  presented.  O&M  cost  estimates  are  presented  in  detail 
in  reference  9; 

3.  Software  development  costs  were  estimated  using  the  RCA  PRICE  S 
model.  This  model  emulates  the  processes  by  which  experienced 
managers  and  software  developers  assess  the  cost  and  schedule  for 
software  projects; 

4.  Hardware  development  and  acquisition  costs  are  based  upon  the 
architecture  assumed  for  each  far  term  option,  dual  mainframe 
computer  systems  are  considered  for  the  Interim  System  of  option  5, 
the  Interim  and  Replacement  Systems  of  8a,  and  all  systems  of  8b. 
Distributed  architectures  based  on  off-the  shelf  components  are 
considered  for  the  Replacement  and  Advanced  Computer  Systems  of  option 

5.  6,  and  7  and  the  Advanced  Computer  System  of  option  8a; 

5.  The  option  cost  estimates  include  the  cost  of  multiple  contractors 
during  the  phase  called  for  by  the  particular  far  term  option; 

6.  For  all  far  term  options,  it  is  assumed  that  the  systems  will  go 
to  26  sites; 

7.  The  total  option  cost  estimate  includes  1000  sector  suites  for  the 
en  route  centers  (23)  plus  the  three  support  facilities; 

8.  Hardware  acquisition  costs  have  been  reduced  to  anticipate 
probable  reductions  in  cost  due  to  technology  advances.  Approximately 
90%  of  dual  mainframe  systems  and  80%  of  distributed  systems  are 
subject  to  cost  reductions  (based  on  percent  of  cost  attributed  to 
processors  and  memory).  The  period  for  cost  reductions  extends  from 
January  1,  1982  to  the  end  of  the  appropriate  design  phase. 

Technology  advances  are  assumed  to  decrease  hardware  costs  by  7%  per 
year,  assuming  no  inflation. 
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V.4  Definition  of  Options 

V.4.1  Interim  Systems  Using  Computers  Capable  of  Executing  Existing 

Software 

A  replacement  strategy  that  begins  with  a  rehosting  of  NAS  software  o 
a  mainframe  executing  the  existing  software  is  attractive  because  it 
combines  capacity  relief  with  replacement  of  the  aged  9020  hardware. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  interim,  computer 
replacement  will  impose  an  architecture  that  will  make  it  difficult  ' 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  far  term  system.  Further,  a  host 
system  becomes  available  later  than  some  other  viable  near  term 
capacity  solutions  but  still  early  enough  to  provide  a  comfortable 
schedule  before  the  projected  onset  of  delay  days  with  the  9020  syste 

V.4. 1.1  Interim  Host  Followed  by  Full  Replacement  System  (Option  5) 

This  option  is  a  two-step  evolution  of  the  current  computer  system  to 
ACS.  The  first  step  entails  replacement  of  the  current  hardware  with 
new  state-of-the-art  computers  capable  of  executing  existing  software 
as  discussed  in  Option  4b.  The  system  resulting  from  this  first  step 
is  the  interim  system.  The  second,  which  replaces  this  interim 
system,  represents  a  deferred  initiation  of  the  replacement  program. 
Therefore  it  is  possible  to  build  ACS  in  a  single  step  after  a  longer 
advanced  automation  definition  period  than  the  other  options. 

Figure  V-l  illustrates  both  steps  of  this  option.  The  bold  blocks  at 
the  end  of  each  step,  as  before,  denote  changes  to  the  computer 
system,  i.e.,  a  new  mainframe  computer  at  the  end  of  the  first  step 
and  a  completely  new  system  with  new  hardware  and  software  at  the  end 
of  the  second  step.  Such  a  full  replacement  includes  the 
implementation  of  new  computer  hardware  and  the  design  and  coding  of 
new  software  to  replace  the  existing  NAS  software.  The  second  step 
also  entails  the  development  of  new  software  for  all  eleven  functiona 
improvements.  The  new  functions  would  be  activated  as  appropriate. 
Displays  would  be  replaced  after  the  interim  system  is  in  place,  but 
before  implementation  of  the  new  computer  system  with  advanced 
automation  capabilities.  This  option  provides  an  early  relief  of  the 
capacity  problem,  and  some  reduction  in  outages  due  to  the  use  of 
new-technol ogy  hardware. 

Technical  and  Transition  Feasibility .  Of  the  three  interim 
approaches ,  this  option  pi  aces  Fhe"  f  ewest  contraints  on  the  evolutio 
to  ACS  because  the  interim  system  is  treated  as  a  throw-away. 
Near-term  capacity  problems  are  alleviated  by  the  interim  hardware. 
Deferral  of  implementation  of  the  far  term  system  will  allow  time  fo 
a  better  understanding  of  the  advanced  automation  system,  and  thus  a 
better  design.  Further,  the  software  for  the  eleven  functional 
improvements  could  be  developed  in  a  single  step.  The  transition 
impact  of  Option  5  is  low,  because  of  the  small  number  of  st°ps 
involved. 


Cost  and  Schedule.  Option  5  is  estimated  to  cost  Si.  SO  hi  1  lien, 
detailed  schedule  for  this  option  is  indicated  in  Figure  V-2.  T 
first  interim  system  would  be  available  early  in  19FC;  a'1 
would  be  equipped  by  the  end  of  1  98  7  .  [lesion  ef  the  A'1.  w'n'.i 
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commence  in  1987,  with  the  first  new  computer  system  operational  ty 
1993.  The  advanced  automation  functions  will  have  to  be  introduced 
gradually  over  a  one  to  two  year  period  after  that.  This  leads  to  the 
latest  introduction  of  highly  automated  ATC. 

V.4.1.2  Replacement  System  Built  Around  I n t er i m  Host 
(Augmentation  Approach)  (Option  g~a)~ 

This  is  a  three-step  replacement  of  the  current  computer  system.  The 
first  step  provides  an  Interim  System  by  replacing  the  current  system 
with  state-of-the-art  computers  capable  of  executing  the  existing 
software  (including  new  peripherals)  and  rehosting  the  current 
software  on  those  computers.  This  interim  system  selected  for  the 
analysis  of  this  option  is  the  one  proposed  under  Option  4a.  In  the 
second  step  the  rehosted  software  would  be  replaced  by  new  software 
(with  the  first  seven  functional  improvements);  no  hardware  changes 
are  made  in  this  step.  Finally,  the  mainframe  computers  would  be 
augmented  with  additional  hardware  (computers  and  interface  equipment 
and  advanced  automation  software  would  be  developed  to  achieve  an 
Advanced  Computer  System.  (See  Figure  V- 3).  Thus,  there  will  be  some 
early  reduction  in  outages  because  of  the  presence  of  new  hardware, 
and  new  software  would  be  available  three  years  earlier  than  under  the 
previous  option. 

Technical  and  Transition  Feasibility.  The  transition  impact  of  this 
option  Ts  somewhat  higher  than  Option  5  because  of  the  extra,  software 
development  step.  The  system's  evolution  is  more  restricted  since 
hardware  is  retained  across  the  transition  steps,  but  it  does  permit 
the  design  of  the  system  around  a  host  to  meet  the  far  term 
requirements.  The  risks  associated  with  the  interim  system  remain. 
There  are  the  questions  of  meeting  the  reliability  requirements  with 
the  augmented  system,  the  overhead  imposed  by  the  large  operating 
system  required  by  the  software  rehost,  and  the  constraints  on 
selection  of  an  optimal  system  architecture  for  the  ATC  system  of  the 
1990's.  If  a  single  contractor  provides  both  the  host  computer  and 
the  replacement  software  as  assumed  for  this  study,  the  competition 
period  is  very  short  because  the  winning  contractor  must  be  selected 
early  as  the  host  computers  can  be  installed  at  the  centers. 

Cost  and  Schedule.  The  total  cost  of  this  option  is  estimated  to  be 
SI .39  billion;  FRe  replacement  system  is  estimated  at  $921  million, 
with  the  ACS  incremental  cost  $470  million.  The  replacement  system 
would  be  in  place  by  1989,  with  full  ACS  available  in  1992.  A 
detailed  schedule  for  Option  8  is  presented  in  Figure  V -4 . 

V.4.1.3  Replacement  System  Built  Around  Interim  Host 
(Replacement  Approach)  (Option  8b"7 


Like  the 
the  9020 


previous  option,  this  approach  is  a  three-step  replacement  of 
system.  The  first  two  steps  are  the  same  as  described  above: 
rehosting  the  current  software  on  a  new  hardware  configuration  (the 
interim  system),  and  then  rewriting  the  software.  The  final  step, 
however,  would  be  to  replace  the  interim  hardware  with  a  completely 
new  and  more  powerful  system  that  could  and  probably  would  be 
architecture.  This  system  would  be  sized  to  run  the  advanced 
automation  software.  Figure  V-5.  is  a  graphical 
these  steps . 
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Figure  V-5 .  Option  8b,  Replacement  System  built  around  Interim  Host, 
Mainframe  Approach 


Technical  and  Trans i t i on  Feasibility.  This  option  is  very  similar  to 
Option  8a.  The  transition  from  ffie  replacement  to  the  ACS  is  eased 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  interim  system  hardware  is  replaced  in 
total.  However,  there  are  significantly  greater  arch i tectur al 
constraints,  and  the  risk  of  meeting  the  reliability  requirements  of 
the  highly  automated  system  in  ACS. 

Cost  and  Schedule.  The  cost  of  this  option  is  estimated  at  $1.45 
billion;  the  replacement  will  cost  $912  million  and  the  ACS  increment 
is  $541  million.  Schedule  information  for  Option  8  is  shown  in  Figure 

V-4. 

V.4.2  Direct  Replacement  of  the  9020 

Unlike  the  previous  options,  the  approaches  examined  in  this  section 
do  not  involve  an  interim  system.  The  9020  hardware  and  software  is 
replaced  directly,  either  in  a  stepwise  manner  (Option  6),  or  in  a 
single  step  (Option  7).  Since  no  interim  system  is  implemented, 
capacity  relief  for  the  near  term  under  these  replacement  approaches 
requires  additional  action  (possibly  one  of  the  near  term  options 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV)  which  is  neither  treated  nor  costed  in  the 
discussions  which  follow. 


V.4.2. 1  Multi-Step  Transition  to  Replacement  System  (Option  6) 

This  option  is  a  multi-step  evolution  of  the  current  computer  system. 
The  first  step  augments  the  current  computer  system  with  new  hardware 
and  implements  new  software  for  RDP-related  functions  and  display 
functions  (RDP  Development  step;  this  step  is  like  Prime  Channel  DARC 
except  that  it  is  done  as  a  part  of  the  overall  design  instead  of 
enhancing  the  available  system).  The  first  step  is  shown  in  Figure 
V-6  as  a  bold  block  containing  new  hardware  and  new  RDP/display 
software.  This  step  includes  a  top  level  design  of  the  full  ACS. 
Certain  of  the  functional  improvements  described  in  Chapter  II  (1,  2, 
3,  5,  and  6)  are  included  in  this  step.  The  second  step  augments  this 
system  with  additional  new  computers  and  replaces  the  remaining 
existing  software,  adding  the  balance  of  the  functional  improvements 
(FDP  Development  step).  This  second  step  is  shown  in  Figure  V-6  as  a 
bold  block  containing  new  hardware  and  new  FDP  software.  The  final 
step  of  this  option  involves  the  augmentation  of  the  system  with 
additional  new  computers  and  the  development  of  new  software 
associated  with  functional  improvements  8  through  11  (the  ACS);  it  is 
illustrated  as  the  rightmost  bold  block  in  Figure  V-6. 

Technical  and  Transition  Feasibility.  In  the  case  of  this  option  a 
technical  risk  trade-off  fs  i n vo 1 ved .  The  replacement  system  is 
developed  and  implemented  incrementally  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  risk 
involved  in  the  individual  steps.  This  is  accomplished  at  the 
possible  expense  of  a  longer  overall  completion  time  for  the  full 
replacement.  It  may  require  that  elements  of  the  9020  to  remain  in 
service  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  would  be  required  by  other 
options.  As  noted  earlier,  the  9020  software  functional  split 
required  in  the  first  step  poses  a  schedule  risk  in  this  option.  The 
need  to  make  a  portion  of  the  replacement  computer  system  work 
hand-in-hand  with  9020  FDP  poses  a  constraint  on  the  design  of  the  new 
system . 


Cost  and  Schedule.  Option  6  is  estimated  to  cost  $1.38  billion  total; 
the  replacement  system  will  cost  $1002  million  and  ACS  will  add  an 
increment  of  $380  million.  The  replacement  RDP  system  would  be 
available  in  1989,  with  FDP  operational  in  1991  and  full  ACS 
implemented  at  all  sites  by  1995.  The  Option  6  schedule  is  summarized 
in  F i gure  V-7 . 

V.4.2.2  Single  Step  Transition  to  Replacement  System  (Option  7 ) 

This  is  a  two-phase  program  to  upgrade  the  current  computer  system. 

The  Replacement  System  phase  replaces  in  a  single  step  the  current 
computer  system  with  new  hardware  and  implements  new  software, 
replacing  the  existing  NAS  software  and  adding  functional  improvements 
1  through  7.  This  phase  includes  an  initial  top  level  design  of  the 
full  replacement  system  and  ACS.  Figure  V-8  presents  the  result  of 
this  step  as  a  bold  block  containing  new  hardware  and  new  FDP/RDP 
display  software.  The  Advanced  Computer  System  phase  augments  the 
computer  system  with  additional  new  hardware  and  software  for 
functional  improvements  8  through  11.  The  ultimate  system  for  this 
option  is  the  functional  equivalent  of  the  final  systems  for  Options 
5,  6,  8a  and  8b  with  possible  architectural  differences. 

Technical  and  Transition  Feasibility.  Conceptually,  the  direct 
rep iacement  approach  presents  the  s Tmp 1 es t  transition  scenario:  a 
single  switchover  is  made  between  the  old  hardware  and  software  to  the 
new  system.  Some  problems,  such  as  the  availability  of  space  for  the 
colocation  of  the  old  and  new  hardware,  need  to  be  examined  in 
detail.  Technically,  this  option  is  desirable  since  the  hardware  and 
software  are  designed  together;  technical  risk  associated  with 
choosing  an  architecture  which  might  constrain  the  system's  functional 
evolution  is  minimized  under  this  approach. 

Acquisition  Approaches.  Three  possible  acquisition  strategies  were 
considered  under  this  option  for  an  A-109  compatible  procurement  of 
the  Advanced  Computer  System.  They  are  designated  according  to  the 
number  of  contractors  competing  at  each  development  stage:  concept 
development,  detailed  design  and  subsystem  demonstration,  prototype 
development  and  production.  The  strategy  for  the  acquisition  plan  in 
all  cases  is  to  minimize  the  schedule  while  maintaining  a  cost  limit. 
All  result  in  full  implementation  of  ACS  by  1995.  The  cost  ranges 
from  approximately  $1.33  billion  to  $1.52  billion,  including  design, 
hardware,  software,  and  displays.  Each  strategy  is  discussed  in 
detail  below. 


5-3-2- 1  (Suboption  7a) 

This  strategy  envisions  award  of  concept  development  contracts  to  a 
large  number  (three  to  six)  of  offerors.  The  three  best  concepts 
would  be  chosen  for  detailed  design  and  subsystem  demonstration,  and 
the  two  best  design  contractors  would  then  be  selected  to  proceed  to 


the  prototype  phase.  A  comparative  test  and  evaluation  program  would 
then  result  in  selection  of  one  of  the  contractors  for  production  and 
implementation  of  the  Advanced  Computer  System.  The  first  replacement 
system  would  be  available  in  1990;  the  first  ACS  would  be  implemented 
by  1992,  with  ACS  operational  at  all  centers  by  1995  (Figure  V-9). 

This  suboption  is  estimated  to  cost  $1.52  billion,  with  the 
replacement  cost  $1082  million  and  the  ACS  component  $439  million. 

The  5-3-2-1  strategy  minimizes  technical  risk  by  keeping  competition 
throughout  the  development  cycle.  It  permits  an  expedited  initial 
award  because  a  relatively  large  number  of  concept  development 
contracts  is  envisioned;  it  is  expected  that,  due  to  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  procurement,  only  a  few  (less  than  eight)  proposals  would 
be  received,  and  that  all  acceptable  proposals  could  be  awarded 
contracts.  It  is  the  most  costly  strategy  in  terms  of  both 
acquisition  outlays  and  government  personnel  required  due  primarily  to 
the  dual  prototypes.  The  dual  prototype  phase  also  adds  to  the 
schedule  because  production  "go  ahead"  cannot  be  given  until  after 
full  test  and  evaluation  is  completed,  results  are  reviewed  and  source 
selection  is  completed;  the  schedule  for  replacement  is  thus  about  one 
year  later  than  under  the  other  options. 

3- 1  -  1  -  1  (Suboption  7b) 

In  this  strategy  a  smaller  number  of  contractors  is  chosen  for  award 
of  concept/design  contracts.  These  designs  are  evaluated  and  one  is 
chosen  to  complete  the  detailed  design,  prototype  and  production  of 
the  Advanced  Computer  System.  Because  of  the  reduced  competition, 
risk  (both  technical  and  schedule)  is  greatest  in  this  strategy.  To 
minimize  this  risk,  the  concept/design  phase  is  planned  to  last  longer 
in  this  strategy  than  in  either  the  5-3-2-1  or  5 - 2 - 1  - 1 .  This  allows 
for  more  products  to  be  delivered  and  the  design  to  be  carried  one 
step  closer  to  detailed  design  in  order  that  the  best  contractor  is 
selected  to  proceed.  Because  of  this  longer  initial  phase,  the 
overall  procurement  cost  differential  between  the  5-2-1  - 1  and  3 - 1  -  1  -  1 
strategies  is  not  significant.  The  replacement  system  would  cost  $96o 
million,  and  ACS  would  add  $365  million,  for  a  total  Option  7b  cost  of 
$1.33  billion.  Because  the  initial  award  is  to  a  smaller  number  of 
contractors,  proposal  evaluation  is  much  more  critical  and  time 
consuming.  This  strategy  does  minimize  government  resources 
required.  The  first  replacement  system  would  be  available  in  1989; 
the  first  ACS  would  be  operational  early  in  1  992  (Figure  V - 1 0 ) . 

5-2- 1  - 1  (Suboption  7c) 

This  strategy  is  basically  similar  to  5-3-2- 1  except  that  only  two 
contractors  are  selected  for  the  detailed  design  and  subsystem 
demonstration  phase.  Then  one  of  these  is  chosen  for  prototype 
development  and,  if  successful,  production  and  implementation  of  the 
Advanced  Computer  System. 

Technical  risk  is  somewhat  higher  here  because  competition  is  not  kep 
into  the  production  phase,  but  a  competitive  subsystem  demonstration 
would  give  confidence  that  the  objectives  can  be  met.  Costs  in  terms 
of  both  contract  outlays  and  government  personnel  are  considerably 
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reduced  over  the  5-3-2-1  strategy  Under  Option  7c  the  total  program 
cost  is  estimated  at  $1.39  billion;  replacement  is  estimated  at  $1009 
million  and  the  ACS  increment  at  $376  million.  The  number  of 
contracts  awarded  for  the  detailed  design  and  subsystem  demonstration 
phase  is  not  critical,  but  2  is  the  ideal  number  in  terms  of 
competition,  project  management,  evaluation,  and  overall  procurement 
cost.  The  first  replacement  system  would  be  available  in  1989;  ACS 
would  become  operational  early  in  1992  (Figure  V -  1  1  ) . 

The  5 - 2 - 1  - 1  strategy  is  recommended  as  the  best  strategy  for  option 
7.  It  allows  an  expedited  initial  award  of  contracts,  keeps 
competition  until  prototype  award  and  permits  a  reasonable  and 
achievable  government  resources  expenditure  while  also  permitting  a 
nearly  optimum  staffing  and  funding  profile  for  the  contractors.  The 
longer  schedule  and  higher  resource  requirements  and  costs  of  the 
5-3-2-1  strategy  are  not  judged  to  be  worth  the  reduced  technical 
risk.  The  high  risk  of  the  3-1-1-1  strategy  is  judged  to  more  than 
offset  its  advantages. 

V.5  Analysis  of  the  Far  Term  Options 

In  this  subsection  the  evaluation  criteria  previously  discussed  are 
applied  to  the  far  term  options  defined  in  the  preceding  subsection. 
Tne  intent  is  to  provide  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  options  that 
will  support  the  selection  of  an  approach  to  development  of  the 
Advanced  Computer  System  by  FAA.  The  analysis  is  summarized  in  Table 
V-l. 


V  .  5  . 1  Schedul  e 

Schedule  differences  in  the  far  term  options  appear  to  be  marginal, 
the  only  apparent  factor  being  the  number  of  steps  in  the  options  due 
to  the  presence  of  an  interim  system  or  incremental  development  and 
implementation  of  the  replacement  system.  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  Option  5  would  delay  the  development  of  new  software  for 
the  replacement  system  in  favor  of  early  deployment  of  the  new 
hardware.  Option  5  would  also  delay  full  operation  of  the  Advanced 
Computer  System  functions  until  1994  or  1995. 

For  the  full  replacement  options  (6  and  7)  capacity  relief  can  be 
provided  relatively  early  by  an  appropri ately  selected  near  term 
option  (Section  IV).  This  appears  to  be  necessary  even  in  the  case  of 
the  two-step  replacement  (Option  6),  where  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  initial  step  could  provide  the  early  capacity  relief.  In  that 
case  it  appears  that  the  onset  of  delay  days  would  still  occur  before 
the  initial  step  could  be  comp  1 et ed . S im i  1  ar 1 y  ,  the  interim  system 
approaches  will  not  be  able  to  provide  capacity  relief  as  early  as 
other  capacity  enhancement  options  and  there  is  also  a  risk  of  meeling 
the  interim  system  schedules. 

An  important  caveat  in  the  schedule  analysis  for  the  interim  system 
options  is  the  assumption  that  the  entire  program  up  to  and  i  nr  1  tiding 
implementation  of  the  Advanced  Computer  System  can  be  accomplished  in 
one  procurement.  If  multiple  procurements  are  required  then  sr.hed.jle 
estimates  for  these  options  would  have  to  stretch  out. 
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EVALUATION  OF  FAR  TERM  OPTIONS 
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The  costs  for  Options  5-8  are  relatively  close  to  one  another,  rang >9 
from  $1 . 338  to  $1,528.  If  one  considers  the  need  for  an  additional 
$20-100M  for  near  term  capacity  solutions  in  Options  6  and  7,  the 
range  is  even  smaller.  These  marginal  cost  differences  are  not  a 
signficant  discriminant  in  selecting  a  far  term  option.  Option  6  and 
7  do  of  course  entail  additional  costs  (not  included  here)  for 
throwaway  interim  hardware  and  software.  Table  V-2  summarizes  the 
Replacement  System  and  ACS  costs. 

V . 5 . 3  Risk 

There  is  a  risk  that  the  interim  replacement  computer  that  could 
execute  the  existing  software  in  Option  8  may  constrain  the  designs 
for  higher  levels  of  automation,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
reliability  requirements  for  functional  improvements  10  and  11. 

Hence,  augmentation/replacement  of  the  Host  hardware  will  be  required 
in  the  ACS  step. 

The  Option  8  interim  is  a  particular  concern  because  selection  of  a 
single  contractor  for  the  interim  system,  replacement  system,  and  AERA 
is  made  very  early,  i.e.,  after  six  months  of  design  study. 

In  the  case  of  Option  6,  the  multi-step  transition  to  replacement,  a 
technical  risk  trade-off  is  involved.  The  replacement  system  is 
developed  and  implemented  incrementally  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  risk 
involved  in  the  individual  steps.  This  is  accomplished  at  the 
possible  expense  of  a  longer  overall  completion  time  for  the  full 
replacement.  It  may  require  that  elements  of  the  9020  remain  in 
service  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  would  be  required  by  other 
opt i ons  . 

It  appears  that  the  direct  replacement  options  involve  the  least 
overall  risk  to  the  repl  acement/ advanced  automation  program  objectives 
if  the  near  term  problems  with  the  en  route  computers  can  be 
separately  resolved,  i.  e.,  essentially  independent  of  the  Advanced 
Computer  System  procurement.  However,  in  terms  of  minimum  risk  for 
the  Advanced  Computer  System  above.  Option  5  delays  the  introduction 
of  advanced  automation  to  allow  an  integrated  design  and  development 
of  the  basic  and  advanced  functions,  whereas  0 1 he r  options  call  on'Ty 
for  an  integrated  design  of  the  basic  and  advanced  functions  with 
separate  development  of  the  advanced  functions. 

V.5.4  Impact  on  FAA  Resources 

The  multiple  step  programs  have  potentially  the  greatest  impact  on 
overall  FAA  in-house  resources.  Among  these,  the  interim  system 
followed  directly  by  replacement  with  the  Advanced  Computer  System 
appears  to  be  the  least  disruptive.  However,  the  minimum  impact  on 
FAA  in-house  resources  over  all  options  seems  to  be  the  direct, 
one-step  replacement 


LONG  TERM  OPTIONS 
COST  SUMMARY 


(1981  $) 


OPTION 


AERA 

REPLACEMENT 

TOTAL 

795.8 

705.9 

1501 .7 

379.9 

1002.4 

1382.3 

439.2 

1081 .6 

1520.9 

364.9 

966.3 

1331 .2 

376.4 

1008.8 

1385.2 

469.6 

920.7 

1390.3 

540.9 

911.9 

1452.8 

Table  V-2.  Long  Term  Options  Cost  Summary 


Interim  system  options  that  retain  the  interim  system  architecture  nay 
constrain  ability  to  evolve  because  they  impose  the  IBM  360  mainframe 
type  architecture  and  associated  large,  all-purpose  operating  systems 
on  the  advanced  system.  Augmentation/replacement  of  the  Host  hardware 
will  be  required  in  the  ACS  step  to  overcome  this  constraint.  The 
option  which  treats  the  interim  system  as  a  throw-away  is  essentially 
unconstrained  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  evolve  toward  higher  levels 
of  automation  and  to  adapt  to  new  technology.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  single-step,  direct  replacement  option,  because  it  is  not  tied  to 
any  previous  archi tecture .  It  is  somewhat  less  true  for  the  two-step, 
direct  replacement  since  some  constraints  may  be  placed  on  the  new 
architecture  in  order  to  accommodate  the  initial  step  interface  with 
the  existing  system. 

V.5.6  Transition  Impact 


This  evaluation  must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  number  of  development,  and 
implementation  steps  involved  in  each  of  the  programs  and  the  relative 
amount  of  potential  disruption  implied  by  each  step.  The  more 
transition  steps  required,  the  more  opportunities  there  are  for 
disruption  of  the  operational  ATC  facilities.  These  considerations 
have  to  be  weighed  carefully  against  the  advantages  or  requirements 
for  having  multiple-step  programs  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
needs  warrant  tolerating  the  additional  transition  impact  of  the 
multiple-step  programs. 

Some  steps  are  clearly  more  disruptive  than  others.  Stepwise 
replacement  (Option  6)  attempts  to  minimize  the  impact  of  individual 
steps  by  piecewise  replacement  of  the  hardware  and  software  at  the 
expense  of  a  longer  overall  program.  In  the  case  of  Option  8, 
sub-option  8a  involves  augmentation  of  the  interim  system  hardware 
when  implementing  the  advanced  function  software,  whereas  sub-option 
8b  involves  complete  replacement  of  the  interim  system  hardware  when 
implementing  the  advanced  function  software. 

V . 6  Benefit  Cost  Results  of  Far  Term  Options 

V . 6 . 1  Background 

The  material  in  Section  IV. 6  on  the  near  term  options  describing  the 
background,  methodology  and  guidelines  used  in  the  benefit  cost 
analysis  is  equally  applicable  to  this  Section,  6,  on  the  far  term 
options. 

V . 6 . 2  Costs 


The  benefit  and  the  cost  categories  for  the  far  term  options  shown  in 
Tables  V - 3  and  V-4  are  identical,  and  therefore  directly  comparable, 
to  those  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  near  term  options. 


OPTION 


DELAY 


FUEL 


MAINT. 


CONTROLLER 


TOTAL 

BENEFITS 


X 

\ 


OPTION 

COMPUTER 

REPLACEMENT 

MODE  S 

GROUND 

MODE  S 

AVIONICS 

OTHER* 

TOTAL 

COSTS 

5 

0.82 

0.13 

0.25 

0.31 

1.51 

8A 

0.81 

0.13 

0.25 

0.31 

1.50 

6 

0.70 

0.13 

0.25 

0.31 

1.39 

7A 

0.80 

0.13 

0.25 

0.31 

1.49 

7B 

0.72 

0.13 

0.25 

0.31 

1.41  ' 

7C  0.78  0.13  0.25  0.31  1.47 


*  Consists  of: 

Conflict  Alert  for  IFR/VFR,  Conflict 
Resolution  Advisories,  En  Route  Metering, 

Electronic  Tabular  Displays, 

Mode  S  Interface,  Central  Weather 

System  Interface,  and  Terminal  Information  Display  System 


V.6.2 


Results  Obtained 


The  discounted  benefit  to  cost  ratios  and  the  discounted  benefit  minus 
cost  differences  of  the  seven  far  term  options  described  in  Section  V-4 
are  shown  in  Table  V-5.  All  of  the  far  term  options  provide  good  benefit 
to  cost  ratios  as  well  as  significant  benefit  to  cost  differences. 

The  discounted  benefit/cost  differences  and  the  discounted  benefit/cost 
ratios  do  not  provide  a  significant  enough  discriminant  among  the  far 
term  options  because  they  are  so  similar.  The  choice  among  the  far  term 
options  must  therefore  be  based  on  other  considerations. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  attempt  a  comparison  of  the  cost  benefit  of  the 
near  and  long  term  options  since  the  two  are  based  on  quite  different 
sets  of  requirements.  It  is  unlikely  that  FAA  will,  in  the  near  future, 
select  a  program  that  severely  limits  its  ability  to  provide  efficient 
and  productive  ATC  service  to  all  who  desire  it.  The  ^onger  programs  of 
options  5-8  have  higher  costs  spread  over  a  longer  period  but  show, 
overall  significantly  higher  benefits  than  the  near  term  options.  The 
difference  between  discounted  costs  and  discounted  benefits  is  much 
greater  for  the  far  term  options  that  meet  all  of  FAA's  requirements  than 
for  the  near  term,  constrained  options.  The  result  is  a  significant 
economic  discriminant  in  favor  of  the  far  term  options. 


TABLE  V-5 


DISCOUNTED  SUMMARY 
(billions  of  dollars  -  1981) 


OPTION 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

B/C 

B-C 

BENEFIT 

COST 

RATIO 

5 

8.50 

1.51 

5.6 

6.99 

8A 

8.70 

1.50 

5.8 

7.20 

6 

8.56 

1.39 

6.2 

7.17 

7A 

8.62 

1.49 

5.8 

7.13 

7B 

8.84 

1.41 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


During  the  first  6  months  of  1981,  FAA  conducted  an  analysis  to 
determine  the  capability  of  each  9020  system  to  accommodate 
forecast  traffic  growth  and  the  addition  of  new  automation 
functions. 

The  9020  ON-LINE  CENTRAL  PROCESSING  UTILIZATION  MONITOR  measures 
the  average  minute-by-minute  percent  of  central  processing 
capability  utilized  along  with  the  track  and  flight  plan  load 
imposed  on  the  computer.  These  data  were  collected  for  each  ARTCC 
for  a  4-7  day  period  between  June  1980  and  January  1981. 

A  regression  analysis  of  these  data  showed  that  a  linear 
relationship,  within  practical  limits,  exists  between  the  number 
of  tracks  being  processed  and  the  9020  computer  capacity  necessary 
for  that  processing  at  each  site. 

This  information  was  correlated  with  FAA  traffic  forecasts  to 
determine  the  amount  of  9020  processing  capacity  needed  to  satisfy 
future  traffic  demand. 

Experience  with  the  ATC  system  makes  it  clear  that  processing 
capacity  shortfalls  manifest  themselves  as  delays  to  air  traffic. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  FAA  set  up  a  metric  called  an 
Operational  Delay  Day.  This  was  defined  as  a  day  when  9020 
processor  utilization  was  forecast  to  exceed  80%  of  the  available 
capacity  for  a  sustained  period  of  greater  than  one  hour  after  all 
steps  had  been  taken  at  the  ARTCC  to  alleviate  the  processing 
load.  (These  steps  include  cessation  of  all  recording  and 
simulation  training).  FAA  then  estimated  the  total  Operational 
Delay  Days  for  the  period  1982  through  2011.  The  results  showed 
that  eight  ARTCC's  (Denver,  Houston,  Miami,  Okland,  Albuquerque, 
Minneapolis,  Memphis,  and  Seattle)  would  experience  a  substantial 
number  of  operational  delay  days  during  the  mid  and  late  1980s 
(Table  1-1). 

The  FAA  currently  has  a  number  of  initiatives  underway  to  relieve 
the  9020A  processing  capacity  problems.  The  most  effective  of 
these  early  initiatives  is  offloading  of  some  processing  to  the 
current  input/output  control  elements  (I0CE  Offloading).  The 
total  achievable  capacity  buy-back  from  all  the  initiatives  was 
conservatively  estimated  at  30%.  This  revised  9020  processing 
capacity  was  then  extrapolated  again  and  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Operational  Delay  Days  was  predicated  for  1989  as 
illustrated  in  Table  1-1,  Column  II).  Only  Denver,  Houston,  and 
Miami  would  still  experience  a  substantial  number  of  Operational 
Delay  Days. 

The  FAA,  in  addition  to  providing  for  capacity  growth,  desires  to 
functionally  enhance  the  9020  system  during  the  1980s.  These 
planned  improvements  would  provide  for  further  increases  in 
safety  (Conflict  Alert  for  VFR  Intruders  and  Conflict  Resolution 
Advisories);  for  fuel  savings  (En  Route  Metering);  and  for 
productivity  increases  (the  electronic  tabular  display  capability 
in  the  sector  suite). 


Fbrecast  Year 

of  Onset  of > 2  Operational  Delay  Days  For  1989 
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Table  1-1  Operation al  Delay  Da y 


impact  of  adding  these  improvements  to  the  9020 
analyzed  (as  shown  in  Table  1-1,  Column  III). 


system  was  also 


HrTTa7-^,FAA.has  suff1c1ent  initiatives  underway  to 

theq9020Aysites'e  u~!  "ear  ler,n  Processin9  capacity  problems  at 
the  9020A  sites.  However,  to  accommodate  increased  traffic,  to 

implement  needed  functional  improvements,  and  to  assure  full 

S,T1CLt?-USer;S  1n-the  1ate  1  980s*  U  will  be  necessary  to 
take  additional  actions.  3 
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SUMMARY 


The  effect  of  forecasts  of  increased  traffic  growth  at  each  of  the 
twenty  CONUS  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  has  been  examined  to 
determine  the  impact  upon  processor  utilization  of  the  Central  Computer 
Complex  at  each  center.  Other  factors  such  as  channel  utilization  are 
not  included  in  this  phase  of  the  study,  but  their  effects  will  be 
determined  as  data  become  available.  This  study  assumes  continuation  of 
the  current  operational  capabilities  and  procedures  at  each  center. 

This  study  is  based  upon  data  collected  between  June  1980  and  January 
1981,  under  program  versions  3d2.9  and  3d2.10  (without  the  IOCE 
offloading  capability  -  see  page  16). 

The  centers  with  9020-A  configurations  are  expected  to  be  affected 
by  increased  traffic  loads  before  those  centers  with  9020-D 
configurations.  These  increased  traffic  loads  cause  increased  processor 
utilization  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  using  different  procedures  and, 
if  conditions  warrant,  imposing  air  traffic  delays  in  order  to  maintain 
a  continued  high  level  of  safety.  Of  the  A-sites,  five  may  be  expected 
to  approach  the  processor  utilization  limit  in  the  near  future  (within 
the  next  few  years);  three  more  A  sites  are  forecast  to  approach  the 
limits  in  the  mid-80's,  and  two  may  not  approach  the  limits  until  the 
late  80's. 

The  centers  with  9020-D  configurations  do  not  become  processor 
utilization  bound  until  well  into  the  1990's  or  beyond.  The  results  of 
the  analysis  are  presented  in  summary  form  in  Tables  1  and  2;  the 
geographical  distribution  of  impacted  centers  is  presented  in  Figure  1. 

In  order  to  quantify  the  analysis,  two  metrics  are  defined.  The 
results  contained  in  Tables  1  and  2  and  the  conclusions  of  the  report 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  these  two  metrics. 

An  Operational  Impact  Day  is  defined  to  be  a  day  during  which  the 
processor  utilization  exceeds  80%  for  a  sustained  period  of  greater  than 
seven  minutes.  This  is  compatible  with  the  operational  procedures  which 
call  for  a  set  pattern  of  cessation  of  selected  support  functions  when 
the  processor  utilization  exceeds  80%  for  a  sustained  period  of  greater 
than  five  minutes  (GENOT,  Reference  5).  An  Operational  Impact  Day  is, 
then,  a  day  when  procedural  cessation  of  selected  support  functions 
would  be  expected  to  occur  at  a  center. 

An  Operational  Delay  Day  is  defined  to  be  a  day  during  which  the 
processor  utilization  exceeds  80%  for  a  sustained  period  of  greater  than 
one  hour  after  all  of  the  procedures  of  the  GENOT  are  executed  (with  the 
exception  of  inclusion  of  the  fourth  processor  in  the  9020A's). 

Increase  of  the  processor  utilization  beyond  80%  results  in  slower 
output  of  necessary  data  to  Air  Traffic  Controllers  by  the  automation 
system.  The  Air  Traffic  Controllers  restrict  their  requests  to  the 
automation  system  to  essential  services  only  and  increase  aircraft 
separation  in  order  to  continue  to  assure  safety.  In  cases  of  a 
sustained  period  of  computer  overload,  rerouting  of  en  route  aircraft 
around  overloaded  centers  and  restricting  the  flow  of  traffic  into  the 
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FORECAST  YEAR 
OF  ONSET  OF 
OPERATIONAL 
DELAY  DAYS 

CENTER 

Z 

CODE 

Current 

Denver 

ZDV 

Current 

Houston 

ZHU 

Current 

Miami 

ZMA 

Current 

Oakland 

ZOA 

1983 

Albuquerque 

ZAB 

1985 

Minneapolis 

ZMP 

1986 

Memphis 

ZME 

1986 

Seattle 

ZSE 

1989 

Boston 

ZBW 

1990 

Salt  Lake  City 

ZLC 

1997 

Los  Angeles 

ZLA 

1998 

Chicago 

ZAU 

2001 

Cleveland 

ZOB 

2002 

Atlanta 

ZTL 

2002 

New  York 

ZNY 

2003 

Indianapolis 

ZID 

2007 

Fort  Worth 

ZFW 

2011 

Kansas  City 

ZKC 

Beyond  2011 

Washington 

ZDC 

Beyond  2011 

Jacksonvi 1 le 

ZJX 

CENTRAL 

COMPUTER 

COMPLEX 

9020-A 

9020-A 

9020-A 

9020-A 

9020-A 

9020-A 

9020-A 

9020-A 

9020-A 

9020-A 

9020-D 

9020-D 

9020-D 

9020-D 

9020-D 

9020-D 

9020-D 

9020-D 

9020-D 

9020-D 


FORECAST  YEAR 
FOR  ONSET  OF 
OPERATIONAL 
IMPACT  DAYS 

Current 

Current 

Current 

Current 

Current 

Current 

Current 

1984 

1984 

1984 

1991 

1994 

1995 
1997 
1993 
1997 
1997 
2001 
2005 

Beyond  2011 


TABLE  1  -  FORECAST  OF  THE  YEAR  OF  ONSET  (  2  DAYS /YEAR)  OF  OPERATIONAL 

IMPACT  DAYS  AND  OPERATIONAL  DELAY  DAYS  BY  CENTER 


FORECAST  YEAR 


NAS  ENROUTE  SYSTEM 


FIGURE  1  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CENTERS  SHOWING  THE  FORECAST  FIRST 
YEAR  WITH  GREATER  THAT  TWO  OPERATIONAL  DELAY  DAYS 


overloaded  center's  airspace  are  used  to  restrict  traffic  to  manageable 
load  levels.  An  Operational  Delay  Day  is,  then,  a  day  when  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  System  is  expected  to  impose  air  traffic  delays  on  users 
due  to  automation  system  loading. 

The  assumptions  of  this  analysis  are  consistent  with  those  used  in 
the  traffic  forecasts  for  each  center  to  the  year  2011.  The  net  result 
of  this  analysis  is  that  eight  of  the  9020-A  sites  can  be  expected  to 
experience  significant  Operational  Delay  Days  by  the  mid-80's  unless 
some  actions  are  taken  to  alleviate  the  situations  at  those  centers. 

Changes  to  the  9020  hardware  and  software  system  are  currently  being 
developed  by  the  FAA  in  order  to  reduce  processor  utilization.  A 
sensitivity  analysis  was  thus  performed  assuming  a  30%  reduction  in 
processor  utilization,  and  is  reported  on  page  16  in  the  section, 
"Further  Analysis". 

INTRODUCTION 

Forecasts  are  only  as  valid  as  the  assumptions  used  in  deriving 
them.  The  generation  of  the  forecasts  of  future  Central  Computer 
Complex  utilization  at  each  center  relies  upon  available  measured 
relationships  in  order  to  transform  forecasts  of  the  Peak  Track  Count 
(PTC)  based  on  peak  day  IFR  aircraft  handled  (Ref.  1)  into  the  desired 
Central  Computer  Complex  utilization  forecast  for  each  center  for  the 
period  1982  through  2011.  The  general  methodology,  including  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  steps,  will  be  discussed  first.  The 
definitions  and  interpretations  of  the  thresholds  used  in  this  study 
will  then  be  presented.  The  results  of  the  computations  will  conclude 
this  discussion. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  forecasts  upon  which  the  analysis  is  based  are  the  Instantaneous 
Airborne  Count  forecasts  for  each  center  for  the  period  1982  through 
2011,  Reference  1.  The  transformations  used  to  convert  from  the  traffic 
forecasts  to  Central  Computer  Complex  utilization  forecasts  include: 

o  the  correlation  relationships  between  Processor  Utilization, 
Active  Flight  Plans,  and  Tracks,  reported  in  References  2  and  3 

o  the  functions  to  be  shed  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  to  be  shed,  presented  in  Reference  5. 

o  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  days  per  year  that  the  daily 
air  traffic  handled  by  a  center  will  exceed  a  specified 
fraction  of  the  yearly  maximum  value  of  daily  air  traffic 
handled  by  that  center. 

o  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  peak  track  count  on  a  given  day  to  the 
total  number  of  IFR  aircraft  handled  by  that  center  on  that  day 

o  the  time  distribution  of  aircraft  traffic  handled  across  the 
day  for  each  center.  An  example  is  presented  in  Figure  2; 
data  for  all  of  the  centers  is  contained  in  Reference  4. 
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SMDVHiL 


FIGURE  2  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AIRCRAFT  TRACKS  HANDLED 

AT  HOUSTON  ON  JUNE  18,  1980 


One  of  the  basic  assumptions  made  in  this  analysis  is  that  the 
ratios  and  relationships  among  the  above  parameters  will  be  relatively 
constant.  The  aircraft  activity  forecasts  do  not  predict  radical 
changes  in  the  traffic  patterns,  so  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  above 
parameters  will  vary  greatly  from  the  values  observed  for  them  in  recent 
years  for  the  busiest  days  of  the  week.  That  is,  the  use  of  the  above 
ratios  and  relationships  is  consistent  with  the  assumptions  used  in  the 
forecast  generation  (Ref.  1). 

Part  of  the  Central  Computer  Complex  software  consists  of  monitoring 
tools  that  can  record  a  number  of  system  performance  observations  during 
live  ATC  operations.  The  ON-LINE  CENTRAL  PROCESSING  UTILIZATION  MONITOR 
represents  one  of  the  available  system  monitoring  tools.  It  was  used  in 
this  study  to  collect  for  each  minute  the  average  percent  of  central 
processing  consumed  along  with  the  track  and  flight  plan  load  imposed  on 
the  computer. 

The  linear  relationship  found  by  Press  (Ref  2,  3)  between  tracks  and 
processor  utilization  provides  a  mapping  between  these  two  variables. 

The  data  was  gathered  under  constant  operating  conditions  at  each 
center.  The  results  show  a  linear  correlation  between  the  number  of 
tracks  reported  in  the  Central  Computer  Complex  and  the  processor 
utilization  of  the  Central  Computer  Complex.  It  is  expected  that  this 
relationship  will  vary  as  the  system  enters  saturation  at  high  values  of 
processor  utilization,  but  the  empirical  results  indicate  that  the 
linear  relationship  extends  up  to  the  vicinity  of  80%  processor 
utilization,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

Table  3  presents  pertinent  parameters  from  that  analysis.  The 
deviations  in  the  data  collection  conditions  are  listed,  along  with  the 
values  for  the  high  end  of  the  processor  utilization  range  observed  in 
that  analysis.  As  can  be  seen,  the  measurements  indicating  the  linear 
relationship  between  processor  utilization  and  aircraft  being  tracked 
extend  beyond  values  of  80%  processor  utilization  for  those  centers  of 
greatest  interest  to  this  study.  The  definition  of  the  two  metrics,  the 
number  of  Operational  Impact  Days  and  the  number  of  Operational  Delay 
Days,  is  dependent  only  upon  the  observed  properties  below  an  80% 
processor  utilization  for  which  the  linear  relationship  has  been 
demonstrated . 

The  FAA  General  Notice  (GENOT,  Reference  5)  states  the  order  of 
cessation  of  selected  support  functions  to  be  accomplished  when  the 
processor  utilization  for  the  Central  Computer  Complex  at  a  center 
exceeds  80%  for  a  sustained  5-minute  period.  The  steps  to  be  taken,  in 
the  order  specified  in  the  GENOT,  are: 

o  TURN  OFF  TIMING  ANALYSIS  REPORT  SYSTEM  (TARS) 
o  TURN  OFF  RESOURCE  MONITORING  (REMON) 

o  REDUCE  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  RECORDING  (SAR)  TO  LOWEST  LEVEL 
o  ADD  THE  FOURTH  COMPUTE  ELEMENT  TO  THE  OPERATIONAL 
CONFIGURATION  (AT  THE  9020-A  SITES;  DSS  JUDGEMENT) 
o  TURN  OFF  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  RECORDING 
o  TURN  OFF  ARRIVAL  DELAY  RECORDING  (ADR) 
o  TURN  OFF  DISPLAY  INTERFACE  RECORDING  ( DLOG ) 
o  TURN  OFF  TRAINING  SIMULATION  (DYSIM) 
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UPPER  CORRELATION 

RANGE  OF  SYSTEM  STATE  RELATION 

DATA  PROCESSOR  DEVIATIONS  PARAMETERS 


PROGRAM  GATHERING  UTILIZATION  DURING 


CENTER 

VERSION 

PERIOD 

OBSERVED 

DATA  GATHERING 

SLOPE 

INTERCEPT 

ZAB 

3d2 .9 

JUNE  '80 

91 

TARS 

TARS 

PROCESSING  ON, 
RECORDING  OFF 

0.338 

10.17 

ZAU 

3d2 . 10 

JAN 

'81 

45 

0.147 

4.94 

ZBW 

3d2.9 

JULY 

‘80 

68 

TARS 

TARS 

PROCESSING  ON, 
RECORDING  OFF 

0.417 

8.36 

ZDC 

3d2 .9 

JULY  '80 

58 

0.148 

5.12 

ZDV 

3d2 . 10 

AUG 

'80 

85 

0.268 

16.89 

ZFW 

3d  2 . 10 

DEC 

'80 

50 

0.145 

4.61 

ZHU 

3d2 .9 

JUNE  '80 

88 

0.415 

7.50 

ZID 

3d2.9 

JULY  '80 

42 

0.161 

3.43 

ZJX 

3d2.9 

JUNE  '80 

40 

TARS 

TARS 

PROCESSING  ON, 
RECORDING  OFF 

0.149 

5.77 

ZKC 

3d2 .9 

JULY  '80 

35 

0.134 

5.23 

ZLA 

3d2 .9 

JUNE  '80 

40 

TARS 

ON 

0.224 

1.75 

ZLC 

3d2 .9 

JUNE  '80 

68 

0.277 

12.25 

ZMA 

3d2.9 

JUNE  '80 

75 

0.390 

8.50 

ZME 

3d2 .9 

JULY  '80 

80 

0.287 

10.50 

ZMP 

3d2.9 

JUNE  '80 

80 

0.336 

13.54 

ZNY 

3d2.9 

JULY  '80 

71 

TARS 

ON,  SAR  FULL 

0.247 

6.51 

ZOA 

3d2 . 10 

OCT 

'80 

87 

0.384 

12.12 

ZOB 

3d2 .9 

JUNE  '80 

55 

0.168 

4.27 

ZSE 

3d2 .10 

OCT 

'80 

55 

0.292 

10.02 

ZTL 

3d2 .9 

JULY  '80 

46 

0.153 

5.65 

TABLE  3  SIGNIFICANT  PARAMETERS  FROM  THE  CORRELATION  ANALYSIS 

(References  2,  3) 
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While  the  functions  deleted  have  lower  priority  than  those  utilized 
in  maintaining  aircraft  separation,  the  cessation  of  these  functions 
removes  valuable  record  keeping  and  analysis  activities. 

The  effects  on  the  processor  utilization  of  the  first  three  of  these 
GENOT  steps  are  incorporated  in  the  data  gathered  for  the  correlation 
analysis,  except  for  those  cases  noted  in  Table  3.  Addition  of  the 
fourth  Compute  Element  to  the  operational  configuration  at  the  9020-A 
sites  is  specified  in  the  GENOT  to  be  a  Data  System  Supervisor 
judgement,  and  is  not  included  in  this  study.  The  inclusion  of  the 
fourth  Compute  Element  in  order  to  get  a  gain  in  available  processor 
utilization  risks  an  outage  if  one  of  the  Compute  Elements  fails.  The 
procedures  for  adding  the  fourth  Compute  Element  are  in  preparation. 

It  is  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  to  determine  the 
amount  of  processor  utilization  saved  by  each  of  these  actions  (the 
buy-back  due  to  cessation  of  selected  support  functions);  the  total 
amount  for  all  steps  is  sufficient.  The  80%  processor  utilization  value 
listed  in  the  GENOT  is  used  to  define  a  set  of  thresholds,  as  will  be 
detailed  in  the  following  sections. 

Based  on  cursory  analysis  and  discussions  with  FAA  personnel,  a  12% 
processor  utilization  buy-back  has  been  used  in  this  study,  which 
constitutes  a  realistic  value  for  the  savings  for  the  last  four  steps  on 
the  GENOT  list.  Because  of  the  removal  of  all  status  monitoring 
recording  during  such  cases,  measurement  of  this  value  would  prove 
difficult.  Several  independent  estimates  indicated  that  the  value  could 
be  in  the  12%  range.  As  the  value  is  optimistic,  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  centers  still  indicated  to  be  in  difficulty  after  the 
cessation  of  selected  support  functions  do  require  further  detailed 
consideration. 

The  last  set  of  relationships  required  for  this  analysis  depends 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  slowly  varying  behavior  of  yearly  changes 
in  aircraft  handled  can  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that 
distributions  do  not  radically  alter.  Several  of  these  are  of  interest: 

a)  the  number  of  tracks  in  the  Central  Computer  Complex  as  a 
function  of  time-of-day 

b)  the  ratio  of  the  peak  number  of  tracks  in  the  Central  Computer 
Complex  for  a  day  to  the  number  of  IFR  aircraft  handled  that 
day 

c)  the  cumulative  distribution  of  the  IFR  aircraft  handled  over 
the  year  normalized  by  the  peak  day  IFR  aircraft  handled  for 
the  year. 

An  example  illustrating  the  distribution  of  tracks  at  a  center  as  a 
function  of  time-of-day  is  presented  in  Figure  2.  Evaluation  of  the 
available  data  indicates  the  existence  of  a  characteristic  shape  of  the 
distribution  for  each  center.  The  distribution  across  the  day  at  each 
center  reflects  the  distribution  and  scheduling  of  IFR  aircraft  flights 
crossing  that  center,  and  thus  is  expected  to  change  slowly  with  time. 


The  latter  relationship,  the  normalized  cumulative  distribution  of 
the  IFR  aircraft  handled,  is  found  by  forming  the  ratio  of  the  daily  IFR 
aircraft  handled  to  the  peak  day  IFR  aircraft  handled,  and  ordering  the 
ratios  by  decreasing  value  of  the  ratio.  This  yields  a  function  which 
specifies,  for  a  given  value  of  the  ratio,  the  number  of  days  for  which 
the  IFR  aircraft  handled  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  fraction  of 
the  peak  day  IFR  aircraft  handled.  Let  x  denote  the  ratio: 

x  -  daily  IFR  aircraft  handled  . 
peak  day  IFR  aircraft  handled 

If  the  ratio  of  the  peak  number  of  tracks  in  the  Central  Computer 
Complex  for  a  day  to  the  number  of  IFR  aircraft  handled  for  that  day  is 
roughly  a  constant,  then  the  normalized  cumulative  distribution  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the  Peak  Track  Count  (PTC)  for  the 
day  of  interest  to  the  Peak  Track  Count  for  the  peak  day  of  the  year,  so 
that  now 


x  =  PTC  for  the  day  of  interest _  . 

PTC  for  the  peak  day  of  the  year 

A  sample  normalized  cumulative  distribution  is  presented  in  Figure 
4.  The  consistency  of  the  shapes  of  the  distributions  between  centers 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.  The  distributions  are  composed  of  two 
plateaus,  one  extending  from  about  20  days  to  about  230  days,  and  a 
second  from  about  250  days  to  360  days.  The  first  plateau  generally 
represents  the  traffic  handled  on  week  days;  the  second  plateau 
generally  represents  the  traffic  handled  on  weekends.  The  distribution 
of  travel  patterns  within  a  week  are  not  expected  to  vary  greatly. 

The  number  of  days  for  which  a  center's  processor  utilization 
requirements  may  be  expected  to  exceed  some  threshold  can  be  found  by 
converting  the  threshold  to  track  equivalent  using  the  observed 
correlation  relations  and  determining  the  position  on  the  distribution 
curve . 


track  equivalent  =  threshold  ~  intercept  . 

slope 

Let  m  and  b  denote  the  empirically  determined  slope  and  intercept  from 
the  correlation  relations  determined  for  each  center,  and  C  the  desired 
processor  utilization  threshold  value.  The  expression  becomes 

track  equivalent  =  T  =  £  ~  _  • 

m 

Let  the  normalized  cumulative  distribution  be  denoted  by  g(x).  The 
value  of  the  distribution  is  then  given  by 

a  =  track  equivalent  -  T  -  C  -  b 

peak  day  PTC  PTC  m  *  (PTC) 

where  PTC  is  now  taken  to  refer  to  the  peak  day  PTC  for  the  year  under 
consideration.  With  the  vaLue  of  the  distribution  g  determined,  the 
corresponding  number  of  days  which  are  expected  to  exceed  this  value  can 
be  picked  from  the  observed  normalized  cumulative  distribution  for  the 
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NORMALIZED  NORMALIZED 

DISTRIBUTION  DISTRIBUTION 
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FIGURE  3  NORMALIZED  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  NUMBER 
OF  A  r  RCR AFT  HANDLED  OVER  A  PERIOD  OF 
ONE  YEAR  AT  SEVERAL  REPRESENTATIVE  ARTCC ' S 
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NORMALIZED  DISTRIBUTION 
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0.735,  D>  80%  =  196 


T 
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NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  THE  YEAR  FOR  WHICH 
THE  PEAK  TRACK  COUNT  IS  EXPECTED  TO 
TO  EXCEED  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  THRESHOLD 


FIGURE  4  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF 
OPERATIONAL  DELAY  DAYS  AND  THE 
NUMBER  OF  OPERATIONAL  IMPACT  DAYS 


center,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  4.  Here  TgQ  is  the  track  equivalent 
corresponding  to  a  processor  utilization  threshold  C  of  80%,  the  value 
of  the  utilization  used  in  the  definition  of  Operational  Impact  Day. 

When  buy-back  is  included,  the  processor  utilization  threshold  must 
include  the  appropriate  terms  for  the  buy-back.  Let  the  total  threshold 
be  given  by: 


C  =  TH  +  BB  +  DL 

where  TH  =  threshold  level  in  percent 

BB  =  buy-back  processor  utilization  value  in  percent 
DL  =  delay  affect. 

For  this  study,  the  threshold  level  TH  is  80%  (corresponding  to  the 
value  in  the  GENOT),  the  buy-back  processor  utilization  BB  is  12% 
(corresponding  to  the  processor  utilization  gain  assumed  for  the 
completion  of  cessation  of  selected  support  functions),  and  the  delay 
effect  DL  (the  amount  of  processor  utilization  advantage  gained  by 
accepting  operational  impact  for  a  specified  time  duration)  must  be 
determined  for  each  center.  Values  for  DL  for  the  centers  range  between 
0%  and  4%  assuming  that  the  first  hour  of  computer  overhead  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  center  operations. 

The  general  case  is  then 

g(x)  =  TH  +  BB  +  DL  -  b  , 

6  '  m  *  (PTC) 

where  x  represents  the  number  of  days  for  the  year  for  which  the  maximum 
processor  utilization  usage  is  expected  to  exceed  the  threshold  C. 

Tgo'  in  Figure  4  corresponds  to  this  relationship  ”  th 

TH  =  80% 

BB  =  12% 

DL  =  value  determined  for  each  center 

m,  b  =  values  determined  for  each  center 
in  the  correlation  analysis. 

Saturation  onset  occurs  when  g(x)  =  1.  Solving  for  the 
corresponding  value  of  PTC  for  g(x)  =  1: 

PTC  =  TH  +  BB  +.  DL  —  b  • 
m 


The  year  for  which  the  forecast  PTC  has  this  value  corresponds  to  the 
year  when  the  specified  threshold  is  first  exceeded. 


Thereafter,  g  can  be  estimated  from 

g (x )  =  TH  +  BB  +  DL  -  b  , 
m  *  (PTC) 

and  the  number  of  days  x  for  which  the  threshold  is  exceeded  can  be 
estimated  from  the  observed  normalized  cumulative  distributions,  as  in 
Figure  4. 

A  calculation  of  one  of  the  data  points  may  be  the  best  way  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  the  analysis  methodology.  Houston  center  in 
1982  is  selected  as  the  example.  The  forecast  peak  track  count  for 
Houston  in  1982  is  238  tracks  (reference  1).  From  Table  3  the  mapping 
between  processor  utilization  and  tracks  is: 

processor  utilization  =  7.50  +  0.415  *  TRACKS. 

Using  this  relationship,  the  80%  processor  utilization  threshold 
specified  in  the  GENOT  is  found  to  be  175  tracks.  Thus,  cessation  of 
selected  support  functions  is  expected  to  be  called  for  when  the 
automation  system  track  load  exceeds  175  active  aircraft  tracks  for 
Houston  center.  This  constant  is  denoted  by  Tgg- 

A  second  constant,  Tggt,  is  also  defined.  This  constant 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  tracks  in  the  system  when  the  processor 
utilization  reaches  80%  for  a  sustained  period  of  one  hour  after  the 
cessation  of  selected  support  functions  specified  in  the  GENOT  is 
accomplished . 

The  buy-back  in  processor  utilization  as  a  result  of  the  specified 
cessation  of  selected  support  functions  is  estimated  to  be  12%. 
Examination  of  the  distribution  of  active  tracks  across  a  busy  day  for 
Houston  indicates  that  a  one-hour  absorption  of  computer  saturation  is 
equivalent  to  a  buy-back  of  about  3%.  The  equivalent  threshold  is  then 
80%  +  12%  +  3%  *  95%.  The  corresponding  number  of  tracks,  found  by 
solving  the  correlation  relationship,  is  211  active  tracks. 

The  two  threshold  values,  divided  by  the  forecast  maximum  Peak  Track 
Count  for  the  year,  gives  the  normalized  distribution  values 
corresponding  to  the  two  thresholds. 

=  —LZJL.  =  0.735,  T80'  =_2^L-  0.887. 

PTC  238  PTC  238 

These  values  are  entered  in  the  normalized  cumulative  distribution  for 
Houston,  given  in  Figure  4,  and  the  corresponding  number  of  days 
exceeding  the  criteria  are  determined  from  the  curve. 
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RESULTS 


The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Figures  5  and  6. 
Plotted  here  are  the  number  of  Operational  Delay  Days  for  each  center 
for  each  year  in  the  projection  period.  The  centers  with  9020-D 
complexes  do  not  have  potential  processor  utilization  problems  until 
late  in  the  forecast  period.  Eight  of  the  9020-A  complexes  indicate  the 
onset  of  processor  utilization  problems  in  the  early  to  mid-1980's. 

The  curve  for  each  center  has  two  characteristics  of  interest,  the 
year  of  the  delay  onset  and  the  rate  of  increase  thereafter.  The  year 
of  delay  onset  depends  upon  the  values  of  all  of  the  constants  used  in 
the  analysis.  The  rate  of  increase  after  onset,  however,  is  dependent 
mainly  upon  the  forecast  yearly  traffic  increase  and  the  shape  of  the 
normalized  distribution  function  for  each  center.  The  shape  of  the 
normalized  distribution  is  not  likely  to  change  markedly;  thus,  once  the 
threshold  is  passed  and  Operational  Delay  Days  start  for  a  center,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  number  of  Operational  Delay  Days  will  increase 
rapidly  over  a  short  interval  of  years. 

The  year  of  onset  depends  upon  the  assumed  stability  of  several 
relationships  and  the  number  of  aircraft  in  the  traffic  forecasts.  The 
near-term  forecast  values  may  be  expected  to  be  accurate,  thus  centers 
which  are  expected  to  enter  problem  times  in  the  near  term  have  a  good 
probability  of  being  properly  identified. 


FURTHER  ANALYSIS 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  analysis  is  based  on  the  data 
collected  and  analyzed  in  References  2,  3,  and  4.  The  FAA  is  making 
changes  to  the  9020  hardware  and  software  system  to  reduce  processor 
utilization.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  an  extra  storage  element 
added  to  the  Central  Computer  Complex  and  the  offloading  of  some 
processing  to  the  Input-Output  Compute  Element  in  software  version 
3d2.10.  Data  is  being  collected  to  measure  these  gains  and  will  be 
analyzed  upon  receipt. 

However,  in  order  to  quantify  possible  gains  in  processor 
utilization  as  well  as  to  provide  a  sensitivity  analysis  to  the 
foregoing  results,  an  additional  analysis  has  been  performed.  This 
analysis  was  performed  using  an  assumed  value  of  30%  for  the  buy-back 
processor  utilization  (BB)  in  the  expression  for  the  normalized 
cumulative  distribution  g(x)  (page  14),  computing  the  new  values  of  the 
distribution,  and  then  determining  the  number  of  days  for  which  the 
threshold  is  exceeded  from  the  empirical  curves. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  4.  The  basic  results 
remain  unchanged  but  shifted  in  time.  Four  center's  exhibit  operational 
delays  in  the  mid-1980's.  A  comparison  with  Table  2  shows  that  the 
onset  of  the  impacts  have  been  delayed,  but  that  processor  capacity 
problems  will  continue  to  plague  the  FAA  at  certain  centers  throughout 
the  1980's. 
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FIGURE  6  FORECAST  NUMBER  OF  OPERATIONAL  DELAY  DAYS 
RY  CENTER  -  DETAIL  TO  SHOW  RATE  OF  GROWTH 
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APPENDIX  —  3 


ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPTIONS 
TO  REPLACE  THE  EN  ROUTE  CENTER  COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

A  QUANTATIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS 


Foreword 


This  docunent  presents  an  economic  analysis  of  the  various  options 
identified  in  the  Congressional  Recommendations.  The  various  cost 
benefit  evaluations  provided  part  of  the  information  data  base  used 
in  the  numerous  scenarios  considered  in  the  Administrator's  review 
and  evaluation  of  the  Advanced  Automation  Program. 

Using  the  information  developed  in  the  various  evaluations  of  the 
specific  options,  it  was  possible  to  compare  options,  combinations  of 
options  and  variations  of  options  in  assessing  the  more  viable 
choices.  Consequently,  as  each  of  the  scenarios  were  scrutinized,  it 
was  possible  for  the  Administrator  to  evaluate  and  choose  the  more 
desirable  characteristics  of  the  various  options  to  formulate  a 
specific  course  of  action  for  the  Advanced  Automation  Program.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  selected  approach  does  not  represent  any  of 
the  specific  options  evaluated  and  may  be  higher  in  cost  since  it  has 
been  postulated  that  two  separate  sets  of  parallel  contracts  will  be 
used,  with  a  longer  competitive  phase  for  the  System  contractors. 

One  set  of  contracts  will  be  for  the  Host  hardware  that  will  provide 
earlier  increases  in  computer  capacity,  while  the  second  set  of 
contracts  for  the  system  will  provide  for  early  sector  suite 
implementation  to  obtain  productivity  gains  as  the  forerunner  to  the 
total  system  replacement. 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


1.0  Background .  Shortly  after  release  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee's  report,  the  FAA's  Office  of  Systems  Engineering 
Management  began  developing  a  benefit-cost  model  for  use  in 
evaluating  all  of  the  FAA's  engineering  and  development  (E&D) 
programs.  At  the  outset,  it  was  envisioned  that  the  benefit-cost 
model  under  development  would  also  be  of  use  in  analyzing  various 
options  for  dealing  with  both  near  term  enhancement  and  ultimate 
replacement  of  the  current  en  route  computer  system. 

Today,  the  model  is  fully  implemented  and  has  played  a  key  role  in 
the  development  of  answers  to  the  Subcommittee's  inquiries  regarding 
the  near  term,  interim,  and  far  term  options. 

1.1  Methodology.  The  methodology  used  in  the  benefit-cost  model  is 
straightforward.  Input  data  is  required  in  the  form  of  time  streams 
of  costs  and  benefits.  The  model  then  aggregates  the  various  costs 
and  benefits  for  each  option,  discounts  these  aggregations,  ratios 
the  discounted  aggregates,  and  then  finally  ranks  the  options 
according  to  their  benefit-to-cost  ratio  and  benefit-minus-cost 

d i f f erence  . 

1.2  Gui del  i  nes  .  The  studies  were  conducted  under  the  following 
guidelines: 

(a)  Sunk  costs  and  benefits  were  not  included. 

(b)  Costs  and  benefits  were  discounted  at  the  0MB  recommended 
rate  of  105»  per  year  compounded  annually. 

(c)  Costs  and  benefits  were  measured  in  terms  of  the  1981 
dollar's  purchasing  power. 

(d)  No  inheritance  or  scrap  values  were  included. 

(e)  The  time  span  covered  30  years  from  CY-1982  through 
CY-201 1 . 

The  detailed  study  report  Economic  Analysis  of  Investment  Options  to 
Replace  the  En  Route  Center" Computer  System,  A  Quantitative 
Assessment  of  Benefits  and  Costs,  fs  provided  in  Appendix  4 .  The 

ummary  of  the  detailed 


2.1 


Benefits 


The  benefits  for  the  near  term  options  represent 
reductions  in  cost  to  the  users  of  the  system  as  well  as  to  the 
government . 

The  four  benefit  categories  included  were: 


(a) 

reductions 

i  n 

fuel  costs 

(b) 

reductions 

i  n 

delay  costs 

(c) 

reductions 

i  n 

the  controller  work 

force 

(d) 

reduct i ons 

i  n 

the  maintenance  work 

force 

A  safety  benefit  was  quantified  separately  in  terms  of  reduced 
risk  rather  than  in  terms  of  monetary  units.  The  translation  of 
reduced  risk  into  monetary  gain  is  an  almost  impossible  task  from 
a  statistical  standpoint,  given  the  outstanding  safety  record  of 
the  ATC  system  to  date. 

It  is  still  too  early  in  the  program's  evolution  to  develop 
meaningful  reliability  cost  and  benefits  profiles,  so  that  level 
of  specificity  has  not  been  reached.  Consequently,  no  monetary 
benefits  or  costs  associated  with  safety  and  reliability  were 
included  in  the  analysis. 

2 . 2  Costs 

The  costs  iiclude  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  series 
of  E&D  programs  all  related  to  the  performance  of  the  en  route 
function  in  the  ATC  system.  These  programs  are  therefore 
interrelated  and  definitely  synergistic  with  respect  to  the  en 
route  function.  Costs  include  the  development  as  well  as  the 
implementation  phases  for  each  of  these  E&D  programs. 

The  E&D  program  costs  included  are: 

(a)  Hardware  and/or  software  for  the  various  computer 
options 

(b)  Mode  S  Ground 

(c)  Mode  S  Avionics 


(1)  Conflict  Alert  for  VFR  Intruders 

(2)  Conflict  Resolution  Advisory  System 
('*)  En  Route  Metering 

(4)  Electronic  Tabular  Display  Capability  in  Sector 
Suite  Interface 

(5)  Mode  S  System  Interface 

(6)  Central  Weather  System  Interface 

(7)  Terminal  Information  Display  System  Interface 

2 . 3  Results  Obtained 

The  benefit-to-cost  ratios  and  the  benefit-minus -cost  differences 
of  the  four  near  term  options  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

All  of  the  near  term  options  offer  attractive  benef i t-to-cost 
ratios  as  well  as  significant  benefit-to-cost  differences. 
Assuming  that  these  near  term  options  are  independent  in  a 
statistical  sense,  the  differences  in  B/C  and  B-C  are 
i ns i gnf i cant .  The  choice  among  near  term  options  must  thus  be 
based  on  other  considerations. 

3 . 0  Benefit  Cost  Results  of  Far  Term  Options 

FAA  analysis  indicates  that  en  route  computer  hardware  and 
software  must  be  replaced  and  new  controller  sector  suites 
installed  if  desired  far  term  automation  goals  are  to  be  met. 
Options  5-8  explore  different  far  term  approaches  for  these 
replacements  and  map  out  eventual  extensions  to  achieve  higher 
levels  of  en  route  automation. 

3 . 1  Benefits 

The  benefit  categories  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  far  term 
options  are  identical,  and  therefore  directly  comparable,  to 
those  used  in  the  anal ys is  of  the  near  term  options. 

3 . 2  Costs 

The  cost  categories  used  is  the  analysis  of  the  far  term  options 
are  likewise  identical,  and  therefore  directly  comparable,  to 
those  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  near  term  options. 


TABLE  1 


DISCOUNTED  SUMMARY 
(billions  of  dollars  -  CY-81) 


OPTION 

TOTAL 

BENEFIT 

TOTAL 

COST 

B/C 

RATIO 

B-C 

2A 

Speed-up  of 

9020A 

4.04 

0.32 

3.72 

2B 

9020  "A"  to 
" D "  Conversion 

4.62 

0.36 

4.26 

3A 

Functional 

Splitting-IOCE 

3.86 

0.41 

9.35 

3.45 

3B 

Funct i onal 

Spl  i  tti ng-Prime 

Channel  DARC 

3.75 

0.34 

10.99 

3.41 

4A 

Replacement  with 

I nter im 

Computer  (HOST) 

Full  Rehosting 
Activity 

4.67 

0.49 

9.60 

4.18 

4B 

Replacement  with 
Interim  Computer 
(HOST),  Accelerated 
Rehosti ng  Acti vi ty 

4.69 

0.48 

9.69 

4.21 

3-ix 


3.3  Results  Obtained 


The  benefit-to-cost  ratios  and  the  benefit-minus-cost  differences  of 
the  far  term  options  are  shown  in  Table  2.  All  of  the  far  term 
options  provide  reasonably  attractive  benef i t-to-cost  ratios  as  well 
as  significant  benefit-to-cost  differences. 

Assuming  that  these  far  term  options  are  independent  in  a 
statistical  sense,  the  differences  in  the  various  values  of  B/C  and 
B-C  are  insignificant.  The  choice  among  the  far  term  options  must 
therefore  be  based  on  other  than  economic  considerations. 

4 . 0  Comparison  of  Benef i t-to-Cost  Results  of  Near  Term  Option  vs. 

Yhe  Far  Term  Options 


Remembering  that  there  are  no  statistically  significant  benefit-cost 
differences  among  the  near  term  options  and  that  there  are  no 
statistically  significant  benefit-cost  differences  among  the  far 
term  options,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
statistically  significant  benefit-cost  difference  between  the  near 
vs.  the  far  term  options.  The  benefits  and  costs  of  the  near  term 
options  do  differ  statistically  from  those  of  the  far  term  options. 

What  we  find  is  that  the  benefit-cost-ratios  of  the  far  term  options 
are  significantly  less  than  those  of  the  near  term  options. 

However,  (and  this  is  most  important)  the  benefit-minus-cost 
differences  of  the  far  term  options  are  significantly  greater  than 
those  of  the  near  term  options. 

In  essence,  while  the  far  term  options  cost  more,  they  also  return 
more,  albeit  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  of  return. 


TABLE  2 


DISCOUNTED  SUMMARY 


(billions 

of  dollars 

-  CY-81 ) 

OPTION 

TOTAL 

BENEFIT 

TOTAL 

COST 

B/C 

RATIO 

B-C 

5. 

Interim  Host  followed  by 

Full  Replacement  System 

8.51 

2.12 

4.01 

6.39 

8A. 

Replacement  System  built 
around  Interim  Host, 
distributed  approach 

8.70 

2.11 

4.13 

6.59 

8B. 

Replacement  System  built 
around  Interim  Host, 
mainframe  approach 

8.70 

2.14 

4.06 

6.56 

6. 

Multi-step  Transition  to 
Replacement  System 

8.57 

1.99 

4.30 

6.58 

7A. 

Single  Step  Transition  to 
Replacement  System  5-3-2-1 

8.61 

2.10 

4.10 

6.51 

7B. 

Single  Step  Transition  to 
Replacement  System  3-1-1-1 

8.84 

2.02 

4.38 

6.82 

7C. 

Single  Step  Transition  to 
Replacement  System  5-2-1-1 

8.84 

2.08 

4.25 

6.76 
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Economic  Analysis  of  Investment  Options 
to  Replace  the  En  Route  Center  Computer  Sys 


A  Quantitative  Assessment  of  Benefits  and  Costs 


I  ntroducti on 


The  requirements  for  a  computer  replacement  program. 
Investment  options  considered 

What  is  the  proper  role  of  benefit/cost  analysis  in  assessing 
these  options? 


The  Reauirements  for  a  Computer  Replacement  Proqram. 


A  preliminary  review  of  the  past  experience  and  the  expectation  of  future 
events  affecting  the  performance  of  the  present  9020  computer 
configuration  was  conducted  by  the  FAA.J./  it  concluded  that  a  need 
existed  to  consider  a  9020  replacement  system  because  of: 

a)  The  anticipated  growth  in  air  traffic  beyond  the  year  2000.  At  this 
writing,  the  events  following  the  strike  of  the  air  traffic  controllers 
have  not  only  impeded  the  expectation  of  growth,  but  they  have  curtailed 
traffic  activity  significantly.  These  events  are  regarded  as  temporary, 
however,  and  the  far  term  expectation  is  for  the  resumption  of  an  increase 
in  demand  for  service  to  levels  previously  forecast. 

b)  The  high  hardware  and  software  maintenance  costs  for  the  present 
system.  In  addition,  there  is  an  expectation  of  a  phase-out  of  the 
manufacturer's  production  of  replacement  parts  for  the  current  system.  The 
future  supply  of  parts  can  only  be  attained  at  a  still  greater  increase  in 
maintenance  costs. 

c) .  The  growing  need  to  add  new  functions  to  the  computer  system  to 
support  improvements  in  safety  and  producti vi ty . 

d) .  The  need  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  aviation  fuel. 

e) .  The  limitations  in  memory-core  capacity  of  the  current  system  which 
have  resulted  in  operational  delays  at  some  centers  on  days  of  peak 
traffic  activity.  The  consequences  in  economic  penalties  due  to  these 
delays  and  the  number  of  centers  that  will  experience  them  are  expected  to 
grow  to  unsatisfactory  levels  in  the  future. 

f) .  The  inherent  reliability  of  the  more  advanced  computer  technology 
affords  the  opportunity  to  increase  system  reliability  and  to  reduce 
system  outages  significantly. 

g) .  The  combination  of  increased  levels  of  automation  provided  at  a 
greater  level  of  system  reliability  and  at  lower  operational  costs  results 
in  improvements  in  productivity  and  translates  into  the  opportunity  to 
save  on  controller  staffing. 

77  "System  Requirement  Statement  for  Air  Traffic  Control  Computer 
Replacement"  draft  memo;  AAF-710,  1981 


Each  of  the  above  items  a)  through  g)  represents  a  requirement  to  improve 
the  current  en  route  computer  system,  and  each  was  assessed  for  its 
potential  to  provide  either  increases  in  dollar  benefits  or  reductions  in 
costs.  The  results  of  this  assessment  are  summarized  below  in  section  II. 

The  categories  of  increased  dollar  benefits  or  cost  reductions 
included  in  the  assessment  are: 

1 .  Avoidance  of  operational  delay  costs  due  to  the  capacity 
limitations  of  the  current  system. 


2. 

Reductions  in 

utilization  of  fuel. 

3. 

Increases  in 

controller  productivity,  savings  in  staffing  levels 

4. 

Reductions  in 

maintenance  costs. 

5. 

S 

to  safety,  a  reduction  in  system  errors. 

This  last  benefit  category,  the  measurement  of  enhanced  safety,  serves  to 
point  up  a  feature  of  all  benefits/costs  analysis;  a  feature  which  is 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Section  II. 2  of  this  Introduction:  Some 
attributes  of  a  proposed  system's  performance,  and  often  the  most 
important  ones,  are  extremely  difficult  to  quantify  and,  most 
particularly,  in  dollar  terms.  Assessments  of  improved  performance  in 
safety,  for  example,  must  of  necessity  be  based  in  large  measure  on 
subjective  and  qualitative  judgments.  Fortunately,  there  are  too  few 
accidents  for  an  analysis  to  be  statistically  confident  about  how 
improvements  in  safety  might  be  related  to  a  specific  proposed  program. 

The  assessment  of  benefits  and  costs  included  in  this  present  analysis 
attempted  to  quantify  some  of  the  safety  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  a 
new  computer  system  capable  of  reducing  human  errors.  This  assessment  was 
made  in  the  physical  units  of  "reduced  errors"  and  was  not  translated  into 
dollars.  Thus,  the  benefit/cost  asse$sement--expressed  as  a  ratio  of 
dollar  values--does  not  include  the  critically  important  category  of 
safety.  The  results  of  a  separate  assessment  of  safety  is  shown  in  Table 
3,  of  Section  II. B.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  safety  implications 
of  all  the  investment  options  have  been  evaluated  adequately.  To  repeat, 
measurement  is  difficult.  A  large  measure  of  judgment  is  required  to 
complement  the  numbers  which  are  presented. 

IB.  Investment  Options  Considered  1/ 

The  following  investment  options  were  considered  in  the  benefit/cost 
assessment.  Each  option  was  evaluated  for  its  ability  to  generate  some 
measurable  improvement  in  each  of  the  five  categories  of  benefits  or  cost 
reductions  listed  above. 


2/  This  summary  was  condensed  from  descriptions  appearing  in:  "Dr a 
Tetter;  Interim  Response,"  from  AOA-1  to  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Appropri ati on ,  July  1981;  Enclosure  5,  para.  2-6 


The  development  work  for  most  of  these  activities  has  been  completed  and 
implementation  will  be  completed  in  1981.  This  option  will  provide  an 
increase  or  buy-back  of  approximately  30%  in  computer  computation  capacity 
at  9020A  sites  and  10%  at  9020D  sites.  For  the  purpose  of  estimating 
benefits  and  costs  this  option  was  assumed  to  be  already  implemented  and 
the  dollar  estimates  shown  for  all  other  investment  options  are 
incremental  or  compared,  to  this  "basic"  option. 

Option  1  -  Base  Option;  Continue  with  the  Present  System,  with 


some  Ca 


These  actions  include  only  those  capacity  modifications  which  have  already 
been  programmed  for  implementation  and  which  use  the  current  hardware  and 
software  system: 

o  Adding  additional  storage  elements 

o  Offloading  programs  to  the  Input/Output  Control  Element 
( I OCE  ) 

o  Redesign  of  Program  tables  to  make  them  more  efficient 
o  Improved  Data  Recording  procedures 

Near  Term  Actions  to  Provide  Additional  Caoacit 


Option  2  -  Increase  9020  Capacity 

This  option  includes  hardware,  software  and  precedural  techniques  which 
would  enhance  the  capacity  of  the  9020  computer  complex.  Several 
strategies  for  meeting  the  general  description  for  option  2  were  analyzed, 
and  the  following  specific  strategies  within  this  option  were  identified 
as  being  preferred. 

2 . 2A .  Replace  the  core  memories  of  9020A  and  9020D  with  larger  and 
faster  state  of  the  art  semi-conductor  memory.  Convert  9020A  processor  to 
increase  the  instruction  execution  speed.  The  memory  replacement  is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  processor  speedup. 

2, 2B.  Replace  9020A's  with  9020D's. 

Option  3  -  Partial  Rehost  of  9020  Software 

This  option  considers  the  rehosting  of  some  ATC  software  in  larger  and 
faster  machines  as  well  as  the  total  rehosting  of  some  major  functions  in 
new  hardware  systems. 

3 .  3A .  IOCE  Replacement.  Would  replace  the  current  input/output 
control  element  (IOCE)  with  a  modern  instruction-compatible  machine,  such 
as  the  IBM  4341.  The  greater  capacity  and  speed  of  the  new  IOCE  would 
allow  offloading  of  significant  parts  of  the  software  from  the  Central 
Computer  Complex  (9020)  onto  the  new  IOCE;  thereby  alleviating  some  of  the 
9020  capacity  problems.  This  option  could  be  implemented  in  1985. 


3 . 3B .  Prime  Channel  PARC  Presumes  the  implementation  of  enhanced 
Oirect  Access  Radar  Channel  ("DARC).  The  enhanced  DARC  is  further  modified 
with  appropriate  software  and  hardware  changes  to  complete  offloading  of 
the  radar  data  processing  functions  from  the  9020  to  the  DARC  system. 

This  option  will  significantly  increase  the  capacity  of  the  9020  system, 
as  well  as  increase  the  reliability  and  availability  of  the  ATC 
functions.  This  option  could  be  implemented  in  1986. 

Interim  Actions  to  Eliminate  Future  Capacity  Problems 
Provide  Platform  for  Future  Automation 
Option  4  -  Replace  9020  Hardware  Keep  Software 

4 . 4A .  Full  Rehosting  Activity .  This  option  replaces  the  current 
computers  arid  peripherals  with  a  duplex  configuration  main  frame  computers 
capable  of  executing  the  existing  software  (one  active;  one  standby)  and 
new  peripherals.  The  design  and  recoding  of  a  limited  amount  of  software 
will  be  required  to  efficiently  rehost  the  current  applications  software. 
The  new  computers,  while  imposing  a  25%  overhead  for  rehosting,  have  at 
least  four  times  the  computing  power  of  a  9020D  and  therefore,  would 
alleviate  any  potential  capacity  problem  while  a  replacement  system  is 
implemented.  The  structure  of  the  9020  software,  which  would  still  be 
used  on  the  main  frame,  would  limit  functional  improvements  and  would  not 
allow  for  enhanced  levels  of  automation.  This  option  could  be  implemented 
in  1986. 


4.4B.  Accelerated  Rehostinq  Activity.  A  variant  of  this  option  would 
keep  the  current  9020  per i pher al s  and  ”woul d  use  a  more  "brute  force" 
approach  to  host  the  9020  software  on  a  state-of-the-art  processor  capable 
of  executing  the  existing  software.  The  inefficiency  for  hosting  would  go 
up  to  50%.  This  approach  has  been  proposed  by  the  Amdahl  Corporation. 

This  option  could  be  implemented  in  1985. 

Implement  Interim  Platform  to  Full  Automation 

Option  5  -  Interim  Host  Followed  by  an  Advanced  Computer  System 

Option  5  utilizes  an  interim  system  (option  4)  as  a  necessary  first  phase, 
but  full  computer  replacement  (hardware  and  software)  is  retained  as  the 
long  range  objective.  As  such,  parallel  programs  are  proposed  in  order  to 
develop  and  implement  this  option.  The  first  phase  replaces  the  current 
system  with  a  computer  capable  of  executing  the  retained  existing 
software.  The  second  phase  which  is  initiated  concurrently,  develops  a 
new  computer  system  and  appropriate  software  capable  of  meeting  all  far 
term  requirements.  The  interim  system  would  be  replaced  upon  introduction 
of  the  full  capability  system.  Implementation  of  the  first  phase  interin 
host  hardware  replacement  could  be  in  1986.  Phase  2,  the  Automated 
Computer  System  could  be  implemented  in  1993,  but  the  Advanced  Automation 
would  not  be  fully  operational  until  1994  or  1995. 

Option  8  -  Replacement  System  Built  Around  Interim  Host 


However,  where  Option  5  provides  for  a  complete  parallel  development  of 
the  replacement  system,  this  option  proposes  successive  upgrades  of  the 
interim  system  by  a  step  replacement  of  software  and  hardware  until  a  full 
capability  system  is  achieved.  Alternative  techniques  for  modifying  the 
hardware  under  this  option  were  examined. 

Option  8a,  Distributed  Approach.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Replacement  System  hardware  will  be  kept,  and  that  the  needed 
hardware  enhancements  for  the  Advanced  Computer  System  will  be 
gained  by  adding  additional  processors  outboard  of  the  mainframe 
computer . 

Option  8b,  Mainframe  Approach.  In  this  sub-option,  the  hardware 
enhancement  for  the  Advanced  Computer  System  will  be  achieved  by 
substituting  a  larger  system  (prehaps  bus  oriented)  of  the  same 
family  (presumably  incorporating  the  latest  technology)  for  the 
Replacement  System  hardware. 

Option  6  -  Multi-Step  Transition  to  Replacement  System. 

Option  6  is  a  three-phase  evolution  of  the  current  computer  system.  The 
initial  phase  augments  the  current  computer  system  with  new  hardware  and 
implements  new  software  for  the  Radar  Data  Processing  (RDP)  and  display 
functions.  Some  new  functions  are  included.  The  second  phase  provides 
additional  hardware  augmentation  and  replaces  the  remaining  software 
related  to  Flight  Data  Processing  (FDP).  This  second  software  module  also 
adds  new  functions  related  to  flight  data  processing.  The  final  phase 
adds  the  hardware  and  software  elements  necessary  to  achieve  an  increased 
level  of  automation  in  the  air  traffic  control  system.  This  option  will 
be  implemented  to  full  automated  capability  in  1993. 

Option  7  -  Single  Step  Transition  to  Replacement  System 

Option  7  is  the  most  direct  approach  to  obtaining  a  replacement  system 
with  the  capability  both  to  solve  current  problems  and  leading  to  the 
desired  full  capability  system.  The  first  phase  of  this  option  replaces 
the  current  hardware  and  software  with  new  hardware  and  software,  and  adds 
7  new  functional  improvements.  The  hardware  and  software  is  initially 
designed  to  readily  accommodate  increased  levels  of  automation  through 
modular  additions  of  hardware  and  software.  The  second  phase  implements 
these  modules  in  order  to  provide  the  desired  level  of  automation. 

Several  strategies  within  this  option  were  analyzed.  They  differ  only  in 
the  procurement  process  used  to  acquire  the  option.  The  numbers  shown  in 
the  description  offered  for  the  individual  procurement  strategies  refer  to 
the  number  of  contractors  competing  through  the  successive  phases  of  the 
acquisition  process  (reference  0MB  Aquisition  Process  Circular,  A-109). 

7 . 7A .  Contractors:  5-3-2-1 
7  75.  Contractors:  3  - 1 - 1 -  1 
7 . 7  C .  Contractors:  5-2-1-1 


Implementation  for  all  option  7  modifications  could  be  achieved  for  the 
full  Advanced  Automation  in  1992. 


A  logical  rationale  to  follow  in  making  an  economic  decision  regarding  an 
investment  option  is  to  choose  to  exercise  the  option  if  the  quantified 
estimates  of  do  liar  benefits  exceed  the  dollar  estimates  of  costs 
resulting  from  its  implementation.  While  this,  in  theory,  is  a  simple 
investment  rule  to  follow,  it  may,  in  practice,  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  obtain  "quantified"  and  "dollar  estimates"  of  benefits  and  costs  which 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  proposed  program.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
likely  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  measure  the  improvement  made  by 
this  program  in  any  of  its  important  performance  categories;  but,  most 
particularly,  in  the  critically  important  category  of  Safety.  The 
tendency,  then,  is  to  regard  some  other  attribute  of  performance  as  being 
more  important  merely  because  a  method  can  be  devised  for  estimating  it. 
The  difficulty  in  being  able  to  quantify  an  improvement  resulting  from  a 
proposed  program  is  then  compounded  by  the  need  to  assign  appropriate 
dollar  values  to  any  attribute  of  improved  performance  we  may  have 
succeeded  in  measuring.  And,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  both  the 
quantifying  of  the  extent  of  the  improvement,  measured  in  physical  units, 
and  the  dollar  values  associated  with  the  improvement  must  be  estimated 
for  a  proposed  program  operating  in  a  future  environment;  for  which  no 
data  base  of  experience  exists.  Thus,  all  measurements  concerning  the 
potential  performance  of  a  proposed  program  must  rely  on  some  fundamental 
assumptions  concerning  the  future  world.  Since  these  assumptions  can 
never  be  proven  in  the  present  world,  analyses  which  are  based  on  them 
are  always  subject  to  challenge. 

The  best  that  an  analysis  team  can  do  is  to  indicate  the  performance 
attributes  it  has  succeeded  in  measuring  as  well  as  those  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  measuring,  and  to  state  explicitly  the  assumptions  included 
in  the  dollar  estimates  that  are  provided.  In  addition,  the  analysts 
have  the  responsibility  to  make  reasonable  assumptions  concerning  the 
future  world;  either  based  on  a  realistic  assessment  of  future  events,  or 
employing  the  concept  of  a  "worse  case"  analogue.  An  investment 
alternative  which  is  evaluated  as  an  economic  choice  under  a  set  of 
"worse  case"  or  conservative  assumptions  can  only  have  this  verdict 
confirmed  to  a  greater  degree  when  evaluated  under  less  stringent 
circumstances. 

The  analysis  presented  in  this  section  attempts  to  adhere  to  the 
recommendation  that  it  is  necessary  to  state  all  of  the  assumptions  used 
to  quantify  the  dollar  benefits  and  costs  explicitly,  and  to  employ  them 
in  a  conservative  manner.  But,  due  to  the  limitations  inherent  in  the 
methods  of  analyses  which  it  employs-- by  definition,  only  those 
attributes  which  are  measurable  can  be  quantified  and  included  in  the 
analysis  even  though  they  are  not  necessarily  the  most  important  ones-- 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  an  analysis  of  benefits  and  costs  cannot  be 
the  sole  basis  for  making  an  investment  decision.  The  results  of  these 
analyses  must  be  tempered  with  independent  and  informed  judgments,  albeit 
subjective  ones,  of  those  future  events  in  a  changing  world  that  are 
likely  to  affect  the  choice  of  an  investment  option.  The  results  should 
be  interpreted  as  a  single,  although  essential,  datum  point  in  the  matrix 
of  information  and  uncertainty  that  surrounds  an  investment  decision. 


1 1  .  Summary  Presentation  of  Study  Results 


The  dollar  amounts  of  benefits  and  costs  associated  with  each  of  the 
investment  options  2A,  2B  ,  3A,  3B;  4A,  4B;  5,  8A ,  8B;  6,  7A  7B,  7C 
are  shown  in  Table  1.  They  are  grouped  according  to  the  following- 
classification:  The  first  four  options  are  those  which  provide  for 

near  term  improvements  to  eliminate  current  capacity  problems.  The 
next  five  provide  an  interim  solution  which  utilizes  Option  4  to 
prevent  any  future  far  term  capacity  problems  and  which  have  the 
capability  to  build  upon  this  option  to  eventually  reach  full 
automation  via  options  5,  8A  and  8B.  The  final  four  options  involve  a 
direct  replacement  of  the  current  system  with  a  new  system  able  to 
meet  the  goal  of  providing  fully  automated  service. 

The  dollar  amounts  in  Table  1  are  non-di scounted,  1981  dollars  and 
provide  a  graphic  example  of  the  dollar  variations  in  the  various 
options.  Table  1A  provides  the  same  information  with  the  values 
discounted  at  a  rate  of  0.10  to  the  present.  It  can  be  noticed  that 
the  discounting  process  significantly  reduces  the  net  benefits 
achieved  by  the  far  term  options  (by  a  factor  of  7)  yet  the  ratio  of 
benefits  to  costs  remains  relatively  unaffected  by  this  process. 

In  compiling  the  dollar  benefits  shown  in  Tables  1  and  1A,  none  were 
estimated  to  accrue  until  the  implementation  of  an  investment  option 
was  considered  to  be  fully  completed.  A  brief  description  of  these 
options  has  already  been  provided  in  section  I.B  above. 

The  study's  evaluation  of  do  liar  benefits  and  costs  is  intended  to 
show  how  economic  comparisons  can  aid  in  selecting  a  preferred 
investment  option  from  among  various  proposed  alternatives.  A  "first 
cut"  selection  of  13  options  was  compared  to  a  "basic"  option  which 
proposed  to  make  modest  modifications  only  to  the  current  system.  It 
is  essential  that  this  group  of  options  be  examined  under  a  comparable 
set  of  assumptions  and  conditions.  It  is  expected  and  even  desired 
that  this  assessment  would  suggest  other  investment  options  or 
combinations  of  options. 

Those  options  which  appear  to  be  advantageous  after  a  "first  cut" 
analysis  were  then  subjected  to  further  examination  using  the  latest 
available  information.  But,  for  completeness  and  comparability  sake, 
this  means  that  the  entire  list  of  options  including  the  less 
promising  ones  should  be  examined  again  under  the  same  but  revised  set 
of  conditions;  modified  in  the  same  way  for  all.  This  was  not  done, 
however.  Only  those  options  which  survived  a  previous  round  of 
analysis  were  compared  under  the  new  set  of  assumptions. 

All  options  were  subjected  to  a  continuing  review  by  task  group  ?:  the 
group  responsible  for  making  the  operational  and  technical  e  v  a  1  u  -  .  ions 
of  all  investments  alternatives.  For  example,  by  examining  the 
original  list  of  options  presented  below  it  was  apparent  that  option 
7  -  -  a  one-time  single  replacement  option--was  at  an  economic 
disadvantage  compared  to  those  which  accomplished  the  replacement  in 
steps;  options  5  and  8.  These  latter  options  were  able  to  eliminate 
the  near  term  constraints  imposed  by  a  lack  of  computer  capacity  in  a 
more  timely  manner  prior  to  the  eventual  attainment  of  full 
automation.  Thus,  the  analysis  suggested  that  a  combination  of 
options,  near  term  plus  far  term  (e.g.  options  2B  plus  7 C )  would  be 
more  attractive  economically. 


For  this  reason,  this  section  of  the  study  which  is  intended  to 
illustrate  how  quantified  estimates  of  benefits  and  costs  can  be  used 
to  guide  investment  decisions  at  any  level  of  analysis  may  differ  in 
some  details  from  the  latest  list  of  options,  implementation  schedules 
or  cost  estimates  currently  being  used  by  task  group  2. 

The  more  recent  technical  information  and  operational  descriptions  are 
available  from  the  summary  reports  issued  by  this  group  (see 
Supplementary  Report  E). 


.  Nummary  of  Dollar  Benefits  and  Costs 
Categorized  by  Investment  Option 
(in  billions  of  1981  dollars) 


Table  1A.  Summary  of  Dollar  Benefits  and  Costs 
Categorized  by  Investment  Option 
(in  billions  of  1981  dollars,  discounted 
at  rate  of  0.10  to  the  present) 
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It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to  add  a  note  about  the 
interpretation  to  be  placed  on  the  results  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  rule  which  recommends  that  an  option  be  implemented  in  place  of 
its  next  best  alternative,  if  it  adds  any  dollar  amount  more  to 
benefits  than  it  does  to  costs,  is  based  i n  simple  logic.  It  states 
that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  ever  increasing  levels  of  performance 
(--to  maximize  profits  in  the  case  of  the  individual  firm,  or  to 
obtain  the  greatest  social  benefits  in  the  case  of  a  government 
institution--)  as  long  as  each  successive  step  provides  some  positive 
increment.  Being  based  in  logic  the  road  toward  achievement  of  the 
highest  goal  obtainable  has  no  reverence  for  memory.  Thus,  there  is 
no  requirement  that  each  and  every  successive  step  add  more  to  the 
tally  of  net  benefits  than  the  last  one.  In  fact,  any  economic 
decision  under  these  circumstances  (referred  to  in  economic  theory  as 
one  of  "increasing  returns  to  scale")  is  trivial;  the  proper  decision 
is  to  avail  oneself  of  the  increasing  rate  of  return  by  always 
choosing  to  invest.  It  is  only  in  the  area  of  "diminishing 
returns" --when  each  successive  investment  adds  a  lower  total  of  net 
benefits  than  the  last  one--that  an  economic  decision  is  required. 
Economics,  after  all,  is  involved  with  the  making  of  decisions  when 
resources  are  scarce  and  must  be  allocated  to  their  most  productive 
use;  that  is,  all  economic  decisions  are  made  when  the  conditions  of 
"diminishing  returns  to  scale"  prevail. 

This  discussion  permits  us  to  interpret  the  results  shown  in  Tables  1 
and  1A  in  an  appropriate  light.  For  example,  a  proper  economic 
decision  is  not  made  by  selecting  the  option  with  the  highest  total  of 
net  benef  i  ts  s’Hown  in  column  IV,  or  by  the  highest  ratio  of  benefits 
to  costs  shown  in  column  V  ( i  . e . ,  the  "near  term"  improvement  option 
2B).  A  "near  term"  choice  is  not  preferred  over  those  investment 
options  shown  as  "full  replacement"  even  though  the  ratio  of  benefits 
to  cost  for  this  latter  option  is  4  to  1;  a  much  lower  ratio  than  the 
12  to  1  which  results  from  a  choice  to  invest  in  "near  term" 
improvements : 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  these  alternative  investment  options 
attain  different  objectives  or  goals.  Each  option  in  Tables  1  and  1A 
is  compared  to  the  "base"  option.  The  base  for  comparison  is  the 
system  that  will  be  in  place  by  the  year  1981.  The  present  system  is 
being  augmented  by  a  program  that  will  achieve  a  30  percent  "buy-back" 
of  computer  capacity.  Table  1A  indicates  that  the  option  to  invest  in 
near  term  improvements  beyond  those  contained  in  the  "base"  option  is 
a  good  one  economically;  by  a  ratio  of  about  12  to  1.  This  comparison 
also  indicates  that  if  an  investor  were  interested  only  in  the 
objective  of  providing  near  term  improvements  by  eliminating  the 
costly  bottlenecks  in  the  current  system,  that  option  2B  should, 
possibly,  be  preferred.  The  benefit  to  cost  ratio  is  improved  from 
the  best  to  the  worst  option  in  this  group,  by  some  37  percent  (12.80 
divided  by  9.35);  an  indicative  if  not  totally  convincing  difference. 

The  results  also  indicate  that  if  the  objective  of  the  investment 
analysis  were  strictly  limited  to  a  choice  of  "near  term" 
improvements,  that  there  would  be  little  quantifiable  justification 
for  preferring  option  2B  to  option  2A;  a  ratio  of  12.80  is  not  much 
different  from  12.51.  But,  there  is  an  additional,  and  even  more 
important,  indication  for  investment  implicit  in  Table  1. 


In  the  same  way  that  the  calculations  of  benefits  and  costs  provide  a 
basis  for  selecting  options  capable  of  meeting  a  given  objective  level, 
they  provide  an  economic  basis  for  selecting  the  next  higher  objective. 
Note  in  Table  1A  that  a  potential  increase  in  benefits  of  some  $4  to  $5 
billion  can  be  obtained  by  implementing  the  far  term,  full  replacement, 
options  instead  of  the  near  term,  capacity  improvement,  options. 

(Compare  the  $8.5  to  $8.8  billion  in  benefits  from  options  6  and  7  to  the 
$3.8  to  $4.6  billion  in  benefits  available  from  options  2  and  3.  The 
additional  costs  to  implement  the  far  term  options  in  place  of  the  near 
term  ones  are  much  less  than  the  $4-5  billion  in  benefits;  the  difference 
in  cost  is,  in  fact,  only  some  $1.8  billion  (Compare  the  $2  billion  in 
total  costs  shown  in  Table  1A  for  options  6  and  7  with  the  $0.3  billion 
shown  for  options  2  and  3).  Based  on  these  quantified  dollar  estimates 
it  is  clear  that  a  decision  to  implement  the  "full  replacement"  options 
is  much  preferred  economically  to  the  alternative  choice  of  the  "near 
term"  options.  Net  benefits  (benefits  less  costs)  of  $2  billion  would 
result  from  such  a  decision  (see  column  IV,  Table  1A).  This  translates 
into  an  implicit  ratio  (not  shown  in  Table  1A)  in  excess  of  2  to  1:  $4-5 

billion  in  additional  benefits  at  an  additional  cost  of  less  than  $2 
billion 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  signal  is  clear  to  invest  in  any 
of  the  investment  options  capable  of  providing  a  fully  automated  ATC 
system,  the  implicit  incremental  benefit  to  cost  ratio  is  "only"  in 
excess  of  2  to  1  This  is  lower  than  any  of  the  other  ratios  shown  in 
Table  1A.  The  reason  can  be  found  in  the  simple  rule  of  logic  cited 
previously:  economic  decisions  have  no  reverence  for  memory.  Each 

decision  is  a  new  one  in  which  "bygones  are  considered  to  be  bygones." 
Thus,  it  is  irrelevant  that  a  previous  decision,  for  example,  to 
implement  the  "base  option"  (30  percent  buy-back)  in  the  year  1981  may 
have  shown  a  benefit  to  cost  ratio  of,  say,  33  to  1  when  compared  to 
today's  unaugumented  system.  This  historical  ratio  tells  us  nothing, 
however,  about  whether  a  subsequent  decision  should  be  implemented  to 
achieve  still  higher  objectives;  for  example:  whether  "near  term" 
improvements  are  preferred  to  the  "base"  option. 

The  study's  calculated  benefit  to  cost  ratios  shown  in  Table  1A  indicate 
that  the  "near  term"  option  is,  indeed,  preferred  over  the  "base"  option; 
the  range  is  from  9.35  to  12.80  depending  on  the  individual  option 
selected.  These  ratios  also  indicate,  however,  that  the  full  replacement 
options  5  through  8  are  preferred  both  to  the  "base"  option  (by  a  ratio 
of  4  to  1)  and  to  the  "near  term"  improvement  option  (by  an  implicit 
ratio  greater  than  2  to  1).  To  repeat,  the  fact  that  the  benefit  to  cost 
ratio  decreases  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  reach  higher  and  still  higher 
objectives  for  ATC  service  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
there  is  no  economic  justification  for  reaching  for  these  objectives.  To 
the  contrary.  Table  1A  provides  a  sufficient,  quantifiable,  justification 
for  a  decision  to  invest  in  an  en  route  computer  facility  capable  of 
providing  fully  automated  services. 
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The  justification  for  choosing  a  proposed  program  must  be  an  incremental 
one;  the  comparison  of  benefits  and  costs  are  to  be  made  to  the  next  best 
alternative  and  not  to  all  the  investment  alternatives  which  preceded 
it.  The  c'  ervation  that  the  benefit  to  cost  ratio  is  decreasing  for 
successive  -.cisions  is  not  relevant  to  the  decision  at  hand.  The  only 
condition  fu.'  economic  justification  is  that  the  ratio  of  benefits  to 
costs  for  the  new  decision  exceed  1.0  to  10.  The  successive  reductions 
in  calculated  ratios  merely  reflect  the  fact  that  economic  choices  are 
not  being  made  in  an  arena  of  unlimited  resources  ("increasing  returns  to 
scale")  but,  rather,  reflect  the  more  typical  and  representative 
condition  of  making  economic  decisions  in  a  world  of  scarce  resources 
(where  returns  "diminish  to  scale"). 

Summary  Conclusions 

Table  1A  reveals  that  there  is  ample  economic  justification  for  a  "near 
term"  program  to  improve  the  "basic"  system,  if  the  objectives  of  the  ATC 
system  are  limited  to  those  attainable  by  the  current  system.  Options  2A 
and  2B  appear  to  be  preferred  for  meeting  these  limited  objectives. 

These  near  term  options  are  able  to  avoid  the  costly  problem  of 
operational  delays  which  result  from  the  use  of  the  basic  option.  They 
are  able  to  postpone,  but  not  eliminate,  the  problem  of  future 
operational  delays  due  to  constraints  in  the  current  system's  computer 
capacity.  But,  even  these  near  term  benefits  are  probably  being 
overstated  for  the  following  reasons: 

To  begin  with,  the  costs  for  spare  parts  for  the  current  computer 
equipment  incorporated  into  the  near  term  options  do  not  include  the 
likely  possibility  that  these  parts  will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
even  at  premium  prices,  once  the  production  line  of  the  manufacturer  of 
the  present  computer  equipment  is  shut  down.  Thus,  the  near  term  options 
may  be  feasible  alternatives  only  until  the  late  1980's,  or  thereabouts; 
a  period  earlier  than  the  1990's  when  operational  delay  problems  caused 
by  lack  of  computer  capacity  are  anticipated  to  reoccur. 

In  addition,  the  estimates  of  the  utilization  of  computer  capacity  were 
based  on  current  levels  of  functional  service.  However,  all  investment 
options  considered  in  the  study  were  designated  to  include  a  future 
package  of  seven  automated  functions  listed  below  in  Section  IV,  C.  The 
calculations  of  computer  utilization  for  the  near  term  options  are 
likely,  therefore,  to  be  seriously  underestimated. 

Despite  the  study's  optimistic  conclusion  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
implementing  the  near  term  options  as  the  preferred  investment  decision 
to  meet  the  limited  objectives  of  avoiding  computer  capacity  problems, 
this  conclusion  is  made  obsolete  by  further  analyses  which  reveal  that 
there  is  an  economic  justification  for  investing  in  options  capable  of 
attaining  still  higher  ATC  objectives;  to  a  fully  automated  system.  The 
far  term  options  are  preferred  economically  over  the  near  term  ones. 


Based  on  the  benefit  and  cost  calculations  performed  in  evaluating  these 
options  (5  through  8),  there  is  no  quantifiable  evidence  to  support  the 
selection  of  a  single,  preferred,  option  from  within  this  far  term  group. 


II. A.  THE  STUDY  METHODOLOGY 


Each  of  the  investment  opti ons--near  term,  interim  and  full 
repl acement — descri bed  in  section  I.B  was  compared,  alternatively,  with 
the  option  of  staying  with  the  'basic*  system.  The  base  of  comparison 
against  which  all  future  investment  options  were  measured,  is  the  system 
currently  in  place  (September  1981)  but  augmented  with  a  program  that 
will  provide  a  30%  buy-back  of  computer  capacity.  The  implementation  of 
this  program  to  augment  core  memory  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  the  current  year. 

The  program  life  of  all  investment  options  was  estimated  to  be  30  years. 
The  planning  horizon  for  comparing  options  must  be  sufficiently  long  so 
that  new  and  major  investments  which  may  involve  extensive  replacements 
of  equipment,  have  a  period  in  which  to  recoup  the  costs  of  the 
investment.  Planning  horizons  which  extend  beyond  30  years  exceed  our 
forecasting  capabilities.  The  estimates  of  flight  activity  forecast  to 
occur  during  the  study's  planning  horizon,  the  years  from  1982  to  2011, 
were  supplied  by  official  FAA  sources:  Office  of  Aviation  Plans  and 
Policy  (APO-1). 

The  rate  at  which  the  implementation  of  each  of  the  proposed  investment 
options  was  estimated  to  take  place--the  number  of  installations,  the 
type  of  equipment  being  replaced  or  modified,  and  the  schedule  for 
compl eti on--was  considered  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  proposal 
itself.  No  general  schedule  of  implementation  fits  all  options,  but  each 
was  made  to  satisfy  explicity  defined  objectives  at  precisely  designated 
intervals.  The  assumption  that  all  investment  options  will  meet  their 
goals  in  a  timely  fashion  is  an  extremely  critical  one.  The  inability  of 
a  given  option  to  meet  a  performance  objective  at  the  time  designated, 
seriously  compromises  the  study's  results  because  the  study's  method  for 
differentiating  between  alternative  investment  options  depends  primarily 
on  the  timing  of  the  receipt  of  benefits,  and  the  incurring  of  costs. 

The  dollar  impact  of  this  difference  in  timing  is  heightened  by  the 
study's  imposition  of  a  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (0MB)!/  to  discount  all  future  dollar  values  by  a  factor  of 
0.10. 


To  calculate  the  discounted  dollar  value,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the 
undiscounted  dollars  totals  occurring  in  some  year,  which  is  "t"  years 
from  now,  by  the  factor:  (l+r)t  where  r  is  the  prescribed  discount  rate 
of  0.10.  All  discounted  values  presented  in  this  study  were  included  at 
this  prescribed  rate. 

Those  investment  options  requiring  major  replacements  of  equipment  which 
will  be  available  at  a  later  date,  will  have  their  estimates  of  dollar 
benefits  cited  in  "low-power"  (highly  discounted)  dollars;  On  the  other 
hand  their  costs  which  occur  earlier  will  be  expressed  in  "high-power" 
(low  discounted)  dollars.  As  an  example  of  the  impact  of  'discounting,' 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  dollar  benefits  estimated  to  accrue  to  some 
investment  during  the  year  2011,  the  last  year  of  the  planning  horizon, 
will  be  included  in  the  study  at  a  value  of  approximately  five  cents  on 
the  dollar. 


37  Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  Circular  A-94 
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The  study's  method  assumed  that  the  dollar  benefits  from  any  future 
investment  option  did  not  begin  to  accrue  until  the  implementation  phase 
of  the  option  was  fully  completed.  This  is  a  conservative  assumption 
which  mitigates  against  those  options  with  longer  Implementation 
schedules,  since  a  larger  portion  of  their  benefits  are  being  calculated 
in  "low-power"  dollars. 

Since  the  schedules  for  implementation  are  critical  to  the  dollar  values 
which  were  estimated,  an  indication  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  study's 
results  to  these  schedules  can  be  obtained  by  evaluating  the  investment 
options  in  "undiscounted"  dollars.  For  this  reason,  the  actual 
(undiscounted)  dollar  amounts  accruing  for  each  year  of  the  30  year 
planning  period  are  also  reported  in  the  study  for  each  option.  A 
comparison  of  the  aggregate  total  of  "discounted"  versus  "undiscounted" 
dollars  for  each  option,  will  indicate  the  effect  that  implementation 
schedules  have  on  the  study's  conclusions. 

This  comparison  is  shown  in  Table  IB  in  which  the  totals  of  discounted 
net  benefits  for  each  option  have  been  transferred  from  Table  1A  and 
placed  alongside  of  dollar  values  which  have  not  been  discounted  from 
Table  1. 

The  differential  effect  of  discounting,  which  favors  the  near  term  over 
the  long-run  investment  options,  can  be  noted  by  the  5  to  1  reduction  in 
net  benefits  for  the  early  options,  and  the  7  to  1  reduction  for  the 
later  ones. 

The  impact  of  inflation  on  the  study's  results  has  been  eliminated-- 
future  inflation  rates  will  not  affect  the  results--by  the  citing  of  all 
estimates  in  the  constant- val ue  purchasing  power  of  the  1981  dollar.  In 
those  cases  where  dollar  amounts  of  estimates  may  have  been  quoted  in 
dollar  values  for  years  prior  to  1981,  the  translation  to  1981  dollars 
was  made  by  using  the  Producer's  Price  Index  (PPI).  If  the  study  found 
It  necessary  to  translate  a  dollar  amount  quoted  for  some  future  period 
into  an  equivalent  total  expressed  in  1981  dollars,  a  forecast  of  a  ten 
percent  rate  of  inflation  was  used. 


TABLE  IB 


SUMMARY  OF  NET  BENEFITS  (Benefits  less  Costs) 
Categorized  by  Investment  Option 
Discounted  at  0.10  vs  Undiscounted 


$Net  Benefits 


Option 


Discounted  Total 

$3.72 

4.26 

3.45 

3.41 


Undiscounted  Total 

$17.73 

23.46 

16.23 

15.58 

23.67 

23.73 

45.02 

45.76 

45.65 

45.55 

45.57 

46.28 

46.22 


II. B.  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  ATC  PERFORMANCE 

1.  The  Factors  That  Could  Be  Quantified  in  Dollar  Terms 


The  study  attempted  to  measure  the  improvements  in  benefits  that  would 
occur  as  a  result  of  implementing  each  investment  option  instead  of 
continuing  with  the  basic  system  in  place.  This  means  that  all  benefit 
dollars  which  are  shown  are  incremental;  they  represent  increases  in  ATC 
performance  over  and  above  what  would  have  been  achieved  with  the 
incumbent  system. 

ATC  performance  can  be  measured  as  a  three  dimensional  entity:  1) 
safety,  2)  time- i n-system  and  3)  number  of  aircraft  serviced.  These 
entities  are  not  separate  and  independent  but  interact  to  provide  a 
multi-facted  level  of  performance.  The  impact  of  a  system  outage  or  a 
reduction  in  the  capacity  of  a  facility  can  not  be  measured  by  a  single 
facet  of  performance.  Reduced  capacity  for  example,  doesn't  result 
merely  in  increased  delays,  but  it  will  also  impact,  interactively,  on 
safety  and  the  numbers  of  aircraft  that  can  be  serviced.  Thus,  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  conclude  that  a  system  is  performing  better  based 
solely  on  measured  improvements  in  the  time  spent  in  the  system  (i.e., 
delays  are  reduced)  if  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  other  dimensions  of 
performance,  in  particular,  safety,  were  not  compromised  in  order  to 
achieve  this  performance. 

In  the  same  way,  improvements  in  safety  achieved  by  limiting  the  number 
of  aircraft  serviced  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  superior  overall 
performance.  Surely,  they  are  less  desirable  than  a  performance  in  which 
the  same  safety  improvements  are  achieved  without  placing  a  limit  on 
traffic  activity.  And,  finally,  if  one  were  foolhardy  enough  to  ignore 
all  considerations  of  safety,  the  recommendation  would  follow  that  the 
way  to  improve  the  performance  dimension  of  "time-in-system"  would  be  to 
allow  an  unrestricted  free-for-all,  flow  of  traffic  between  airports. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  attempting  to  measure  improvements  for  a 
mul ti -dimensi onal  variable  like  ATC  performance,  it  is  necessary  to 
measure  all  dimensions  simultaneously.  For  many  types  of  analyses,  it 
may  be  possible  to  consider  how  overall  performance  might  be  rated  based 
upon  a  "mixed"  result--some  facets  of  performance  are  up,  some  are 
down--by  using  a  set  of  weighting  factors  in  order  to  combine  the 
disparate  results  into  a  composite  measure  of  performance.  But,  in 
dealing  with  problems  in  air  traffic  control,  the  implicit  weighting 
factor  for  safety  is  so  dominant  that  it  limits  our  ability  to  deal  with 
"mixed"  results;  and,  in  particular,  with  "mixed"  results  in  which  safety 
is  involved.  Any  claim  of  an  improvement  in  performance  which 
compromises  safety  is  considered  to  be  invalid,  no  matter  how  large  the 
improvement  claimed  for  the  other  dimensions  of  performance:  time-in¬ 
system  and  numbers  of  aircraft  serviced. 

In  effect,  the  analysis  presented  in  this  study  is  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  no  compromise  in  safety  occurs,  and  that  quantified 
claims  for  dollar  benefits  resulting  from  improved  performance  can  be 
based  on  estimates  made  in  the  other  dimensions  of  performance.  More 
specifically,  the  study's  methodology  employed  the  analytical  stratagem 
of  using  the  third  dimension  of  performance- -n umbers  of  aircraft 
serviced--as  a  system  requirement.  Forecasts  of  traffic  activity  levels 
were  based  on  official  FAA  estimates  of  the  future  demand  for  service  by 
the  aviation  user.  The  study  assumed  that  the  ATC  system  would  service 
this  forecast  demand  for  service  with  its  customary  high  level  of  safety. 


For  those  ATC  facilities  for  which  the  forecast  of  demand  exceeded  the 
facility's  capacity  to  accommodate  it,  the  study  estimated  that  there 
would  be  a  deterioration  in  the  performance  dimension  of  "time  spent  in 
the  ATC  system;"  operational  delays  will  increase.  Proposed  programs  for 
which  no  deterioration  in  delays  was  estimated  to  take  place  despite  the 
increase  in  traffic,  and  which  did  not  compromise  safety,  were 
represented  in  the  study  as  having  a  dollar  benefit  which  derived  from 
the  avoidance  of  the  disbenefits  or  costs  due  to  those  operational  delays 
which  the  study  estimated  would  have  occurred  if  the  programs  were  not 
implemented.  All  program  proposals  or  investments  options  were  compared, 
alternatively,  to  the  basic  option  of  continuing  to  operate  the  current 
system  with  minor  modifications. 

Dollar  estimates  of  benefits  based  on  improved  performance  must  be 
compared  with  the  dollar  costs  needed  to  attain  these  benefits  in  order 
to  make  a  rational  investment  decision.  A  decision  to  invest  is  rational 
if  the  net  benefits  (benefits  less  costs)  for  a  program  exceed  zero.  The 
estimates  for  costs  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth 
or  negative  dimension  of  performance.  The  arithmetic  used  to  estimate 
net  benefits  is  not  affected  by  an  arbitrary  choice  which  defines  a 
"savings  in  costs"  as  a  program  "benefit".  Such  a  choice  conforms  to 
intuitive  logic  and  yields  the  identical  guideline  for  investment  as  one 
which  strictly  separates  improvements  in  physical  performance  (benefits) 
from  expenditures  of  resources  (costs). 

For  this  reason,  the  table  of  benefit  categories  shown  below  includes 
items  which,  in  a  strict  analytical  sense,  are  usually  included  as  cost 
categories:  1)  savings  in  controllers  staffing  levels  due  to  increased 

productivity,  2)  reductions  in  the  costs  for  fuel,  3)  decreases  in 
maintenance  costs.  Note  that  negative  increments  to  costs  ("reductions", 
"decreases",  etc.)  are  represented  as  benefits.  Also  shown  on  the 
benefits  side  of  the  ledger  are  the  more  typical  items  which  reflect 
improvements  in  the  performance  categories  of  safety  and  time-in-system 
(delays).  But,  even  here,  the  dollar  benefits  due  to  reduce  delays  were 
measured  in  the  avoidance  of  the  increased  costs  of  operating  delayed 
aircraft . 

The  cost  categories  for  the  ground  system  equipment  and  staff  required 
for  each  investment  option  include  the  traditional  life  cycle  costs  of: 

1)  engineering  development,  2)  investment  in  equipment,  spares  and 
training,  3)  operating  and  maintenance,  exclusive  of  those  i ncrement al 
savings  in  costs  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  benefits  side  of  the 
ledger . 

It  is  important  that  an  accounting  of  dollar  benefits  and  costs  avoid  the 
problem  of  "double  counting".  Analyses  involving  multi-dimensional 
levels  of  performance  are  vulnerable  to  errors  of  this  sort.  It  is 
incorrect  to  document  an  improvement  resulting  from  a  single  program 
change  and  then  to  present  this  same  improvement  in  its  many  dimensions 
of  performance.  For  example,  for  a  given  standard  of  safety  and  with  no 
attendant  increases  in  delay,  it  is  permissable  to  estimate  the 
Improvement  in  performance  for  an  ATC  system  by  the  increase  in  numbers 
of  aircraft  handled.  Or,  the  analyst  might  choose  to  document  how  delays 
might  be  reduced  (or,  al ternati vely,  safety  might  be  increased)  with  the 
same  program  servicing  a  given  level  of  traffic  activity.  But,  it  is 
essential  that  the  analyst  not  double  or  triple  count  the  same  program 
improvement . 
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Table  2,  indicates  that  the  various  investment  options  considered  in  the 
study  have  been  estimated  to  offer  improved  performance  in  both  the  delay 
and  safety  dimensions  of  performance.  But,  the  study  has  attempted  to 
establish  that  the  dollar  values  shown  are  independent  and  are  not  the 
result  of  double  counting.  For  example,  the  argument  for  increased 
safety  resulting  from  advanced  levels  of  automation  presented  in 
attachment  B  is  largely  unquantified.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  "double 
counting"  of  dol II ar  benefits  here.  However,  a  benefit  has  been 
quantified  for  fm'p'roved  safety  for  systems  employing  advanced  levels  of 
automation.  These  benefits  were  estimated  to  result  from  a  significant 
reduction  in  those  system  errors  related  to  human  causes.  These  benefits 
which  were  estimated  in  units  of  reduced  system  errors  and  not  dollars, 
are  exclusive  of  those  claimed  for  "decreased  delays".  The  dollar 
benefits  for  reduced  delays  were  estimated  in  the  study  to  result  from 
the  avoidance  of  capacity  limitations  imposed  by  the  current  computer 
system,  and  were  not  estimated  to  result  from  the  implementation  of 
advanced  levels  of  automation. 

To  repeat,  the  delay  benefits  shown  in  Table  2  do  not  derive  from  the 
implementation  of  advanced  levels  of  automation.  They  have  been 
estimated  to  accrue  to  those  investment  options--near  term  as  well  as 
those  designed  for  full  replacement  with  advanced  computer 
equi pment--whi ch  are  able  to  avoid  the  costly  delays  associated  with 
having  insufficient  computer  capacity  to  accommodate  the  demand  for 
service  forecast  for  the  future. 


Table  2.  Dollar  Benefits,  By  Investment  Option:  1982-2011 
(In  Billions  of  1981  Dollars,  Discounted  To  The  Present) 
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(Cost  Savings  Included  As  A  System  Benefit) 


In  general,  a  conclusion  concerning  what  was  not  quantified  is  an  easy 
one;  these  factors  important  to  the  choice  of  an  investment  option  and 
which  have  not  been  quantified,  remain  in  the  unquantified  category.  The 
important  question  for  the  analysis  is  to  decide  whether  a  consideration 
of  this  category  of  unqualified  factors  will  change  the  study's 
conclusions  or  recommendations.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  a 
consideration  of  these  technical  and  operational  factors  for  which  no 
acceptable  method  for  measuring  could  be  found,  would  only  serve  to 
reaffirm  the  conclusions  of  the  benefit/cost  analysis  that  was  conducted. 

Based  upon  those  factors  that  could  be  quantified,  the  study  concluded 
that  the  longer  term  computer  replacement  options  leading  to  fully 
automated  enroute  service  by  the  end  of  the  decade  represented  superior 
investment  decisions.  The  study's  inability  to  recommend  a  sper  ic 
investment  option  within  the  longer  run  full  replacement  group 
investment  options  --  reliance  must  be  placed  instead  on  other  •'hnical 
and  operational  factors  --  is  surely  consistent  with  the  tautol  <ical 
view  that  the  unquantified  factors  are  important. 

The  most  significant  category  of  factors  not  included  in  dollar  ^rms  is 
safety;  the  primary  objective  of  the  ATC  system.  However,  the  study's 
recommendation  which  supports  the  long-run  option  is  only  reinforced  by 
a  consideration  of  the  safety  benefits  available  to  a  fully  automated 
system  of  en  route  traffic  control.  From  Table  3,  it  can  be  noted  that 
the  fully  automated  system  provides  the  potential  for  reducing  the 
forecast  number  of  system  errors  by  more  than  a  factor  of  two,  over  the 
reduction  available  with  near  term  improvements. 

A  partial  listing  of  functional  improvements  made  available  by  automation 
is  shown  below:  ±f 

1.  Reduced  or  rationalized  (more  predictable,  better  organized) 
controller  workload. 

2.  Better  organized  and  more  predictable  traffic  flows. 

3.  Faster,  more  accurate  response  to  conflict. 

4.  Expanded  alerting  capabilities. 

5.  Improved  inputs  to  pilot/controller. 

6.  Reduced  communications  errors. 

7.  Improved  interface  between  controllers. 


?7  This  discussion  excerpted  from  a  working  paper:  MITRE  Corporation 
"Automated  Functional  Improvements  To  The  Current  NAS  System  -  Safety 
Benefits"  August  5,  1981.  Appended  as  Attachment  A. 


8.  Increased  automation  system  coverage. 

9.  Improved  reliability  and  system  backup. 


The  above  safety  related  improvements  are  directed  toward  reducing  system 
errors  and  accidents.  But,  fortunately,  the  number  of  midair  collisions 
or  other  accidents  resulting  from  system  errors  are  few.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  experience  for  assessing  the  number  of  accidents  or 
collisions  that  could  be  avoided  with  each  of  the  improvement  items 
listed.  Their  contribution  to  improved  safety  is  more  appropriately 
measured  in  reduced  probabilities  of  risk.  If  there  were  some  way  to 
estimate  this  risk  at  some  absolute  probability  level  that  was  capable  of 
being  insured  against,  an  assignment  of  dollar  benefits  due  to 
improvements  in  safety  could  be  made  by  measuring  the  reduction  in 
insurance  premiums  available  with  each  functional  improvement.  Such  a 
method  for  quantifying  the  dollar  value  of  safety  benefits  has  not  been 
developed  to  any  acceptable  degree,  nor  are  we  certain  that  the  monetary 
assessment  of  losses  likely  to  be  incurred  by  insurance  companies 
represents  the  true  loss  to  society  resulting  from  an  aircraft  accident. 

However,  the  study  devised  a  method  for  quantifying  benefits  from 
improved  safety,  based  upon  an  estimated  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
system  errors  forecast,  even  though  no  dollar  amounts  were  calculated  for 
this  reduction. 

In  the  past  several  years,  a  number  of  studies  of  system  error  causes  and 
prevention  have  been  undertaken  by  the  FAA.  These  studies  have  concluded 
that  the  cause  of  system  errors  is  a  complex  amalgam  of  human  errors, 
operating  practices,  equipment  and  communications. 

System  errors  are  presently  reported  at  a  rate  of  about  500  per  year, 
with  slightly  over  one  half  occurring  in  en  route  control.  Analyses  have 
indicated  that  over  ninety  percent  of  controllers'  system  errors  are 
human  errors,  based  in  hardware  or  software  failures.  Thus,  the  major 
attention  in  system  error  reduction  has  been  directed  to  aiding  and 
improving  the  human  element  in  ATC. 

There  is  no  accepted  estimate  of  the  rate  of  unreported  errors.  However, 
the  annual  rate  of  reported  errors  continues  to  grow.  If  the  risk  of  a 
midair  accident  were  considered  to  follow  the  model  of  gas  molecules 
moving  at  random  in  uncontrolled  airspace,  the  expectation  would  be  that 
the  risk  of  a  collision  would  grow  as  the  square  of  the  number  of 
aircraft  within  a  given  volume  of  airspace  that  were  potential  candidates 
for  such  a  collision.  But,  historical  data  observed  over  long  periods  of 
time,  plus  data  made  available  by  dynamic  simulations  of  the  ATC  system 
under  controlled  conditions,  indicate  that  the  risk  of  a  collision  under 
actual  flying  conditions  appears  to  be  proportional  to  the  number  of 
aircraft  contained  within  a  given  volume  of  airspace;  not  the  square. 


The  number  of  system  errors  was  forecast  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
future  flight  activity.  The  pattern  observed  in  the  past  was  estimated 
to  continue  to  hold  for  the  future.  An  analysis  was  made  of  each 
investment  option's  ability  to  reduce  the  number  of  system  errors 
forecast.  Those  options  which  provide  for  fully  automated  levels  of 
service  were  estimated  to  have  the  largest  reduction  due  to  the  ability 
to  virtually  eliminate  those  errors  created  by  human  causes. 

A  table  depicting  the  number  of  system  errors  forecast  to  be  reduced  by 
each  of  the  investment  options  considered  by  the  study  is  shown  in  Table 
3.  To  repeat,  the  numbers  shown  are  in  units  of  "numbers  of  system 
errors  reduced",  not  dollars. 

Table  3.  Reduction  In  Number  of  System  Errors  Forecast  For 
Period  1981-2011,  By  Investment  Option 
(Total  Number  of  Errors  Forecast  =  11,000) 


Investment  Option 


Total  Number  Reduced  By 


2A 

3,000 

2B 

3,000 

3A 

3,000 

3B 

3,000 

4A 

3,000 

4B 

3,000 

5 

8,000 

8A 

9,000 

8B 

9,000 

6 

8,000 

7A 

8,000 

7B 

9,000 

7C 

9,000 

III.  Details  of  Study:  Dollar  Benefit  Categories 

A.  Avoid  Computer  Capaci ty- I nduced  Delays 

B.  Increase  Controller  Productivity 

C.  Increase  Fuel  Efficiency 

D.  Decrease  Maintenance  Costs 


III. A.  Avoid  Delays  Caused  By  Computer-Capacity  Limitations 

In  this  section,  an  assessment  was  made  of  the  operational  delays  to  aircraft 
that  would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  level  of  traffic  activity  forecast  for  the 
30-year  period  from  1981  to  2011  and  the  inability  of  the  current  system  to 
service  this  forecast  due  to  constraints  in  computer  capacity.  The  dollar 
consequences  of  constraints  to  the  current  system  and  its  inability  to  service 
future  demand  were  estimated  in  the  separate  categories  of:  1)  inability  to 
provide  such  ancillary  or  support  functions  as  simulation  training,  data 
analysis,  etc.,  during  hours  of  peak  activity,  2)  the  airborne  delays  incurred 
as  a  result  of  traffic  management  policies  invoked  when  traffic  activity 
approaches  near-capacity  (80%)  levels,  3)  the  delays  incurred  on  the  ground  by 
aircraft  waiting  to  depart  from  local  airport  as  a  result  of  traffic  activity 
reaching  the  (100%)  capacity  level,  and  4)  the  elimination  of  the  constraint 
due  to  system  outages  or  failures  resulting  from  equipment  designed  to  past 
levels  of  computer  technology  instead  of  the  inherently  more  reliable 
equipment  of  today. 

The  dollar  amounts  of  dollar  benefits  calculated  for  the  avoidance  of 
operational  delays  in  each  of  the  above  categories  is  shown  in  Table  4  for 
each  investment  option  included  in  the  study: 

The  dollar  benefits  shown  for  "support  functions"  were  based  on  estimates  of 
the  costs  necessary  to  obtain  new  equipment  independent  of  the  current 
computer  complex  that  could  provide  the  capability  for  "simulation  training;" 
one  of  the  support  functions  that  must  be  deleted  when  traffic  levels  approach 
the  limits  of  the  computer's  capacity. 

The  benefits  for  avoiding  "airborne  delays"  shown  in  Table  4  were  based  on 
forecasts  of  "operational  delay  days"  provided  by  an  analysis  team  from  FAA's 
Research  and  Development  Service  (ARD-130).  Statistical  correlation 
techniques  were  used  to  develop  estimates  of  computer  capacity  utilization  as 
a  function  of  the  level  of  traffic  activity  serviced.  Estimates  of  future 
memory  core  utilization  were  generated  from  forecasts  of  future  activity.  On 
those  days  when  utilization  was  estimated  to  reach  80%  of  computer  capacity, 
an  airborne  delay  of  3  minutes  was  assigned  to  1  hour's  worth  of  flight 
activity  being  controlled  by  a  center.  For  those  "operational  delay  days" 
estimated  to  reach  100%  of  computer  capacity  utilization,  a  delay  penalty  of 
60  minutes  on  the  around  was  assigned  to  1  hour's  worth  of  flight  activity 
waiting  to  depart  from  local  airports  serviced  by  the  center;  departing 
traffic  from  local  airports  represents  about  40%  of  the  service  workload  for  a 
center.  Dollar  values  per  minute  of  delay  were  assigned  to  both  the  airborne 
and  ground  delays  estimated  by  the  study  in  order  to  yield  the  total  dollar 
values  shown  in  Table  4. 


The  dollar  figures  shown  for  "System  Outages"  were  based  on  the  record  of 
reliability  for  #9020  computer  equipment  provided  by  the  FAA's  Airways 
Facilities  Branch  and  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  delays  caused  by  computer 


system  outages  compiled  by  the  Administrator's  National  Aviation  System 
Communications  (NASCOM)  staff.  These  outage  reports  confirm  a  recent  record 
of  approximately  50  NASCOM  reported  delays  per  year  for  the  national  network 
of  en  route  centers. 

A  NASCOM  delay  is  recorded  at  a  facility  when  delays  in  excess  of  30  minutes 
are  experienced. 

With  the  use  of  modern  computer  technology  and  reliability  concepts,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  recent  outage  experience  could  be  reduced  by  an  order  of 
magnitude:  from  50  outages  a  year  to  5.  The  dollar  amount  for  "System 

Outages"  shown  in  Table  4  reflects  this  reduction. 

The  reader  interested  in  the  study  methodology,  assumptions  and  calculations 
that  led  to  the  results  presented  on  the  benefits  associated  with  avoiding  the 
costs  of  capacity  induced  delays,  should  consult  Supplementary  Report  B.j>/ 


Delays;"  AEM-100,  Aug.  1981 
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It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  point  in  our  discussion  to  include  a  few  words 
of  caution  about  how  the  calculation  of  dollar  benefits  shown  in  Table  4  is  to 
be  interpreted.  The  decision  as  to  which  option  to  choose,  like  all  economic 
decisions,  must  be  an  incremental  one.  The  dollar  benefits  shown  reflect  the 
ability  of  each  investment  option  to  avoid  the  delay  costs  associated  with  a 
system  constrained  by  the  capacity  limitations  imposed  by  the  current  computer 
design.  But,  these  limitations  can  be  removed  by  a  near  term  investment 
option;  for  example,  by  option  2B.  The  (discounted)  dollar  costs  avoided  by 
eliminating  computer  limitations  with  this  option  are  shown  in  Table  4  as 
$1.79  billion.  The  same  approximate  dollar  benefits  ($1.75  billion)  are  also 
assigned  to  the  far  term  replacement  options  of  options  7B  and  7C.  Hence,  it 
would  appear  that  the  dollar  estimates  shown  in  Table  4  conform  to  the  study's 
summary  conclusion  that  a  long-run  replacement  option  is  preferred.  By 
misinterpreting  the  presentation  of  results  for  capacity-induced  delay 
benefits  shown  in  Table  4,  the  far  term  options  which  are  assigned  dollar 
values  on  a  par  with  the  near  term  values  would  seem  to  be  equally  preferred. 

However,  while  the  over-all  study  conclusion  does  recommend  that  the  far  term 
options  are,  indeed,  preferred  on  the  basis  of  those  benefit  and  cost 
categories  which  could  be  quantified,  the  single  benefit  category  depicting 
"capacity-induced  delays"  does  not  conform  to  this  general  recommendation. 

If  the  dollar  values  for  each  investment  option  shown  in  Table  4  were  examined 
incrementally,  it  would  indicate  that  no  additional  benefits  from  removing 
"capacity- induced  delays"  accrue  to  any  of  the  far  term  options.  In  fact,  a 
small  negative  increment  accrues  to  these  far  term  options  to  reflect  their 
later  implementation.  The  effect  of  "discounting"  reduces  the  total  dollar 
value  of  benefits  received  in  the  future. 

It  is  in  the  benefit  categories  of  "Increase  in  Fuel  Efficiency"  and  "Increase 
in  Controller  Productivity"  shown  in  Table  2  that  the  addi tional  (incremental) 
benefits  accrue  to  the  far  term  options.  Note  in  Table  2  that  additional 
dollar  benefits  in  excess  of  $4  billion  are  shown  for  those  far  term 
replacement  options  capable  of  reaching  fully  automated  levels  of  service  and 
providing  for  improvements  in  controller  productivity  and  fuel  efficiency.  If 
these  additions  to  benefits  can  be  acquired  at  a  cost  which  is  less  than  $4 
billion,  the  recommendation  to  invest  in  the  far  term  options  would  be 
upheld.  From  Table  1A  we  learn  that  the  additional  costs  to  acquire  the  far 
term  options  are  actually  estimated  at  less  than  $2  billion. 
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Thus,  the  presentation  of  benefits  and  costs  provide  logical  and  consistent, 
recommendations  for  investments  if  Interpreted  incrementally.  In  interpreting 
the  results  shown  in  Table  4,  this  means  an  Investment  In  a  full  replacement 
option  is  not  recommended  if  the  end  objective  of  the  investment  is,  merely, 
to  remove  the  operational  delays  Induced  by  constrained  computer  capacity. 

For  the  same  level  of  dollar  benefits,  a  far  term  Improvement  would  be  less 
costly.  But,  the  Inclusion  of  other  benefit  categories,  to  be  describe'd 
below,  indicates  that  additional  investments  are  justified  to  achieve  higher 
system  objectives. 


III.B.  Increase  in  Controller  Productivity 
Controller  Work  Force  * 


Dol 1 ar  Savi nqs  i n 


The  normal  complement  of  controllers  at  the  en  route  centers  is  approximately 
10,500.  Through  the  use  of  more  efficient  methods  and  procedures,  the  FAA  has 
been  able  to  maintain  this  level  over  the  past  8  to  9  years  despite 
significant  increases  in  air  traffic.  However ,  it  no  longer  appears  possible 
to  continue  to  maintain  the  controller  workforce  to  today's  complement  in  the 
face  of  the  expectation  of  a  return  in  the  near  future  to  levels  of  traffic 
previously  forecast.  Recourse  must  be  made  to  a  combined  set  of  FAA's 
Engineering  and  Development  programs  in  order  to  continue  to  make  improvements 
in  controller  productivity.  The  analysis  of  the  benefits  and  costs  associated 
with  the  impl ementati on- of  these  programs  indicates  that  the  investment  to 
improve  controller  productivity  is  justified:  the  savings  in  controller 
workforce  are  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  implementation  of  programs  leading  to 
fully  automated  service  and  increased  controller  productivity. 

The  following  Engineering  and  Development  programs  designed  to  provide 
enhanced  levels  of  automation  were  estimated  to  result  in  a  significant 
reduction  in  controller  staffing--to  a  total  reduction  of  50%--when 
Implementation  is  completed.  The  percentage  breakdown  by  individual  program 
and  date  of  implementation  is  shown  in  Table  5.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis,  the  benefits  available  from  the  AERA  level  of  automation  were 
estimated  to  be  available  in  two  phases:  an  initial  phase  to  be  completely 
Implemented  in  1992;  a  full-up  phase  to  be  completely  implemented  in  1994. 
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s  in  Controller  Workforce  By  Program,  Year  of 
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Year  ImDiemented  Investment  0 


Electronic  Tabular 
Display  Capability 
in  Sector  Suite 

15 

1987 

AERA  (initial) 

10 

1992 ; 1993 

AERA  (full) 

25 

1994 ; 1995 

al  1 

6  thru  8 ;  5 
6  thru  8  ;  5 


The  savings  in  controller  staffing  when  multiplied  by  average  salary  levels 
estimated  for  the  duration  of  the  program  life  yielded  the  dollar  value  of 
benefits  (cost  savings)  due  to  increased  controller  productivity  shown  in 
Table  2,  line  3. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  methodology,  assumptions  and  calculations 
usgtj  to  estimate  this  benefit  category  is  provided  in  Supplementary  Report 

I II . C .  Increase  in  Fuel  Efficiency 

With  the  introduction  of  proposed  Engineering  and  Development  programs  it  is 
estimated  that  savings  in  the  cost  of  fuel  of  some  6%  could  be  achieved. 

These  programs  are  designed  to  incorporate  the  following  functional 
improvements  capable  of  yielding  substantial  amounts  of  fuel  savings: 

1.  En  route  Metering.  Will  provide  for  any  system  delays  which 

<  may  be  incurred,  to  be  absorbed  in  a  fuel-efficient  manner. 

Included  in  this  functional  improvement  will  be  the  ability 
to:  (a)  better  coordinate  the  flow  of  traffic  into  "fix" 

points,  (b)  predict  aircraft  arrival  times  more  accurately, 
and  (c)  provide  for  better  sequencing  of  aircraft  and  airport 
runway  utilization.  A  savings  of  1.5%  of  the  total  fuel  bill 
was  estimated  for  this  function. 

2 .  Fuel  Efficient  Route  Planning .  With  this  functional 
improvement  incorporated  into  an  E&D  program,  more  direct 
flights  with  fewer  altitude  restrictions  would  be  made.  A 
savings  of  1.5%  in  fuel  was  estimated  for  this  function. 

3.  Flow  Planning  and  Traffic  Management.  Will  provide  for  more 
accurate  pr'eaicti  ons  of  delays  and  how  they  might  be  absorbed 
more  efficiently.  These  delay  predictions  will  utilize  more 
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Controller  and  Maintenance  Workforce  Savings, 


precise  data  made  available  concerning  aircraft  climb/descent 
profiles,  and  estimated  times  of  arrival  (ETAs).  A  savings  of 
1.5%  in  fuel  was  estimated  for  this  function. 


4.  StrategicClearance  Planning.  Will  provide  for  the  separation 
of  aircraft  from  other  aircraft  rather  than  achieving 
separation  by  allocation  to  prescribed  airspace.  There  will 
be  an  accompanying  significant  reduction  in  procedural 
restrictions.  The  filing  of  direct  routes  will  be 
commonplace.  A  savings  of  1.0%  in  fuel  was  estimated  for  this 
function . 

5.  Tactical  Clearance  Generation.  Will  provide  as  close  to 
unrestricted  flights  as  possible  with  no  real  time 
intervention  of  the  controller  into  the  control  loop.  A 
savings  of  0.5%  was  estimated  for  this  function. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  decreased  percentage  in  savings  available  with  the 
functional  category  just  described  {Tactical  Clearance  Generation)  reflects 
the  incremental  ability  to  benefit  from  fuel  savings,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  method  of  analysis  employed  in  the  study.  The  assumption  is  that  the  four 
functional  levels  to  improve  fuel  efficiency  have  already  been  installed  when 
the  fifth  category  is  evaluated  and,  therefore,  it  is  more  difficult 
incrementally  to  obtain  the  same  percentage  of  savings  in  fuel  from  successive 
programs . 

Each  of  these  functional  categories  designed  to  improve  fuel  efficiency  were 
related  to  the  investment  options  considered  In  the  study  and  their  schedules 
for  implementation.  This  Information  is  shown  in  Table  6. 

Forecast  estimates  of  aircraft  types  and  total  traffic  activity  were  used  to 
estimate  total  fuel  consumption.  The  forecast  of  fuel  consumption  was 
estimated  in  constant-value  1981  dollars,  and  the  dollars  savings  from  the 
implementation  of  the  functional  improvements  listed  in  Table  6  resulted  in 
the  dollar  amount  of  benefits  (cost  savings)  shown  in  Table  2,  line  4. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  method,  assumptions,  and  calculations  used 
to  estimate  this  benefit  category  of  increased  fuel  efficiency,  is  presented 
in  Supplementary  Report  0.7/ 


7  /  Rucker .  R  .A.  "Estimates  of  the  Fuel  Savings  Potential  of"  Speci  f  ic 
Functional  Improvements  to  the  Air  Traffic  Control  System;"  Tne  MITRE 
Corporation,  July  20,  1981. 


Decrease  in  Maintenance  Costs 

There  are  1,120  technicians  in  the  current  9020  maintenance  work  force.  This 
force  comprises  approximately  equal  numbers  of  hardware  and  software 
personnel.  The  hardware  personnel  attend  the  computer  proper  as  well  as  the 
display  equipment.  The  9020  maintenance  work  force  has  remained  fairly  stable 
over  the  years  and  no  significant  changes  are  anticipated. 

The  potential  savings  in  the  maintenance  staff  were  estimated  to  depend  on  the 
individual  investment  options  and  implementation  schedules  considered  in  the 
study.  A  30%  savings  was  estimated  for  those  investment  options  achieving 
automated  levels  with  full  replacement  with  new  computer  technology;  a  15% 
savings  was  estimated  for  hardware  only  replacements  (Option  4). 

The  savings  in  workforce  multiplied  by  the  forecast  of  maintenance  staff 
salaries  and  cited  in  constant-value  1981  dollars,  yielded  the  dollar  savings 
shown  in  Table  2,  line  5  for  each  investment  option.  A  more  detailed 
discussion  is  provided  in  Supplementary  Report  C,  referenced  earlier 
(reference  6). 


IV. A.  Cost  Classifications 


The  study  attempted  to  estimate  the  program  (life-cycle)  costs  for  each 
investment  option.  A  convenient,  albeit  arbitrary,  method  for 
categorizing  the  costs  which  are  likely  to  occur  for  each  year  of  a 
program's  30  year  planning  horizon  is  to  classify  them  according  to:  1) 
research  and  development  ( R&D ) ;  2)  investment  (INV);  and  3)  operating  and 
maintenance  ( O&M )  costs.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  insisting  on 
precision  in  the  assignment  of  costs  to  these  categories.  Specific 
designs  may  choose  deliberately  to  trade-off  one  cost  classification  for 
another.  For  example,  highly  reliable  equipment  might  be  designed 
employing  a  superior  grade  of  materials.  The  investment  option  utilizing 
this  design  concept  might,  as  a  result,  have  a  higher  initial  investment 
cost  but  much  lower  operating  and  maintenance  costs.  The  important 
obligation  in  the  estimating  of  costs  is  to  be  sure  to  include  all  of  the 
costs  which  are  necessary  for  resolving  the  investment  decision  at  hand, 
and  to  display  them  in  an  appropriate  time-series.  This  latter 
requirement  reflects  the  preference  for  receiving  "high  powered"  (low 
discounted)  dollar  benefits  and  the  similar  preference  for  postponing, 
expenditures  into  "low  powered"  (high  discounted)  dollars  costs. 

The  classification  of  costs  into  1)  R&D,  2)  INV,  and  3)  O&M  is  useful, 
however,  because  it  conforms  generally  to  the  pattern  of  expenditures 
over  time: 

1)  R&D  are  "one  time"  costs  typically  incurred  prior  to  the 
implementation  phase  of  an  investment  option.  It  is  a  "front  end"  (low 
discount)  cost.  The  major  outlays  for  this  category  usually  end  early 
in  a  program's  planning  horizon.  These  one-time  costs  are  frequently 
independent  of,  or,  at  least  insensitive  to,  the  level  of  investment 
costs;  i.e.  the  number  of  installations  and  their  schedule  for 
implementation.  It  is  generally  the  case  that  approximately  the  same 
costs  for  research  and  development  have  to  be  expended  for  either 
prototype  or  production  quantities  of  equipment. 

2)  INV  costs  depend  typically  on  the  number  of  installations  to  be 
made.  In  addition  to  the  costs  for  equipment  and  spares,  this  category 
includes  such  items  as  training  and  training-aid  costs.  These  costs 
usually  end  with  the  completion  of  the  implementation  phase  of  a 
program's  life-cycle. 

3)  O&M  are  those  costs  necessary  to  sustain  the  original  investment  in 
equipment  at  its  nominal  (time  of  purchase)  level  of  performance.  These 
costs  are  typically  for  staffing  levels  and  expendable  parts,  and  are 
represented  as  recurring  annual  dollar  totals  which  continue  through  a 
program's  life  cycle. 

The  "convenience"  afforded  by  attempting  to  assign  all  relevant  costs  to 
the  above  named  categories  is  that  this  assignment  provides  additional 
analytical  insights  to  support  the  choice  of  a  given  investment  option. 
These  insights  are  pertinent  to  a  world  in  which  uncertainty  exists 
concerning  the  level  of  activity  or  use  which  will  be  imposed  on  an 
investment  option  (i.e.,  the  real  world). 


If  there  were  no  differences  in  the  costs  estimated  by  tallying  up  the 
dollar  amounts  in  the  various  cost  categories,  and  no  uncertainty  existed 
concerning  traffic  activity  forecasts  or  the  level  of  service  to  be 
provided,  then  the  distinction  between  cost  categories  would  be  an  empty 
one.  It  would  make  no  difference,  based  on  costs,  as  to  which  option  was 
selected. 

However,  when  forecasts  are  uncertain  and  decisions  must  be  made  in  the 
face  of  this  uncertainty  the  assignment  of  costs  to  the  above  named 
categories  has  important  implications  for  the  selection  of  an  investment 
option : 

IV. B. 

Traffic 

The  recent  reduction  in  flight  operations  as  an  aftermath  of  the  air 
traffic  controller's  strike,  although  anticipated  as  being  of  temporary 
duration,  has  heightened  the  need  to  examine  how  the  study's  results 
might  be  affected  by  changes  of  longer  duration.  The  study's  conclusions 
are  based  on  the  “best,"  i.e.,  the  most  likely,  estimate  of  future  air 
activity.  The  question  to  be  resolved  is  how  changeable  are  these 
results  in  the  face  of  uncertai n  forecasts  of  aviation  activity? 

In  this  section,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  examine  the  consequences  of 
our  traffic  forecasts  being  "of f -target ; "  to  estimate  the  alternative 
effects  of,  1)  an  optimistic  forecast  above  the  nominal  expectation;  2)  a 
pessimistic  forecast  below  the  nominal  expectation.  These  uncertainties 
in  the  traffic  forecast  will  be  examined  first  for  their  effect  on  the 
cost  estimates  presented  below  in  Table  7  and  then,  for  reasons  which  the 
discussion  will  make  clear,  this  will  lead  us  to  an  examination  of  the 
effects  of  uncertain  forecasts  on  the  benefit  categories  presented  in 
Table  2.  This  combined  evaluation  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  impact 
of  uncertainty  upon  the  study's  general  conclusions: 

The  effects  of  uncertainty  on  costs.  If  a  manager  making  an  investment 
decision  was  particularly  anxious  to  guard  against  the  risk  of 
over-estimating  the  level  of  demand  for  service--he  suspects  his 
forecasts  are  too  optimistic  and  wishes  to  guard  against  this 
possibi 1 ity--he  would  prefer  to  invest  in  those  options  with  a  high 
proportion  of  costs  in  the  O&M  category  and  a  low  proportion  in  the  R&D 
and  INV  categories.  He  could  avoid  having  the  "non-recurring"  costs  for 
R&D  and  "a  1  ready- i n-p 1  ace"  investment  in  equipment  costs  being  deferred 
over  fewer  numbers  of  users  and  his  average  costs  per  unit  served 
actually  turning  out  to  be  higher  then  those  based  on  the  original 
forecast. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  manager  wished  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  a  pessimistic  f orecast--the  forecast  in  his  opinion,  should  be  more 
optimistic  than  the  one  reported  to  him--then  his  preference  would  be  for 
an  investment  option  with  a  greater  portion  of  its  total  costs  included 
as  "non-recurring"  or  R&D  costs.  For  higher  levels  of  activity,  total 
costs  will  be  deferred  over  more  service  units.  The  average  cost  per 
unit  of  service  will  be  reduced  in  the  face  of  an  unexpected  increase  in 
traffic.  Further,  a  small  change  in  the  forecast  level  of  traffic  may 
produce  a  larger  percentage  effect  on  average  costs  per  unit. 


The  Effects  Due  to  Uncertainty; 
Forecasts 


"Leverage,"  or,  Sensitivit' 


Table  7.  Total  Program  Costs:  1932-2011 

By  Functional  Category  and  Investment  Option 
(in  billions  of  1981  dollars;  discounted  at  0.10). 

Option  Cost  Category 

PA  Computer  Replacement 

Functions,  (1)  thru  (7) 

Mode  S  -  ground 
Mode  S  -  avionics 

Total : 


$0,017 

0. 

0. 


$0. 


2B 

Computer  Replacement 
Functions,  (1)  thru  (7) 

Mode  S  -  ground 

Mode  S  -  avionics 

Total : 

$0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

$0. 

3A 

Computer  Replacement 

$0. 

Functions  (1)  thru  (7) 

0. 

Mode  S  -  ground 

0. 

Mode  S  -  avionics 

0. 

Total : 

$0. 

3B 

Computer  Replacement 

$0. 

Functions  (1)  thru  (7) 

0. 

Mode  S  -  ground 

0. 

Mode  S  -  avionics 

0. 

Total : 

$0. 

4A 

Computer  Replacement 

$0. 

Functions  (1)  thru  (7) 

0. 

Mode  S  -  ground 

0. 

Mode  S  -  avionics 

0. 

Total: 

$0. 

Computer  Replacement 

$0. 

Functions  (1)  thru  (7) 

0. 

Mode  3  -  ground 

0. 

Mode  S  -  avionics 

0. 

Total : 

$0. 
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Table  7 . 

Total  Program  Costs: 

1982-2011 

By  Functional  Category  and  Investment  Option 

Cont : 

(in  billions  of  1981 

dollars;  discounted  at  0.10} 

Option 

Cost  Category 

5 

^Computer  Replacement 
Functions  (1)  thru  (7) 

Mode  S  -  ground 

Mode  S  -  avionics 

^Computer  Replacement 
Functions  (1)  thru  (7) 
Mode  S  -  ground 
Mode  S  -  avionics 


^Computer  Replacement 
Functions  (1)  thru  (7) 
Mode  S  -  ground 
Mode  S  -  avionics 


$0,800 

0.306 

0.168 

0.827 


Total : 


$2,101 


Thus,  uncertain  traffic  forecasts  have  a  high  "leverage"  effect  on 
costs.  Investment  decisions  may  be  sensitive  to  this  effect.  The 
assignment  of  costs  into  "non-recurring"  (R&D  and  investment)  and 
"recurring"  (operating  and  maintenance)  provides  am  estimate  of  this 
"leverage"  effect. 

Since  all  of  the  costs  shown  in  Table  7  are  of  the  "non-recurring" 
variety,  it  would  appear  that  the  study's  general  conclusion  that  the  far 
term  options  are  preferred  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  forecast  of 
traffic  activity.  In  particular,  it  is  important  to  estimate  the  impact 
of  the  forecast  being  wrong  in  the  direction  of  being  too  high.  If 
traffic  activity  does  not  meet  nominal  expectations,  the  leverage  effect 
of  non-recurring  costs  spread  over  fewer  flight  operations  could  be 
sufficient  to  negate  the  conclusion  that  the  far  term  options  are 
preferred.  However,  further  examination  of  the  costs  differences  which 
are  shown  in  Table  7  reveals  that  not  all  of  the  costs  in  the  "recurring" 
category  were  included.  It  was  merely  an  arbitrary  decision  that 
assigned  the  traditional  recurring  cost  classification  of  savings  in  the 
FAA's  ground  system's  annual  operating  costs  (due  to  the  estimated 
increase  in  the  category  of  "Controller  Productivity")  to  the  benefit 
side  of  the  ledger  in  Table  2.  If  the  estimated  reductions  in  controller 
staffing  were  transferred  from  the  benefits  account  to  the  cost  account, 
a  difference  of  $1.27  billion  between  the  long  and  near  term  options 
($1.98  billion  for  the  long-term;  $0.71  for  the  near  term  options  shown 
in  table  2,  line  2)  would  now  be  classified  in  Table  7  as  a  difference  in 
"recurring"  costs.  The  "leverage"  effect  on  costs  resulting  from  the 
high  proportion  of  "non-recurring"  costs  due  to  the  failure  to  meet 
nominal  forecast  expectations,  would  be  reduced  considerably. 

In  the  same  way,  the  transfer  of  the  dollar  amounts  for  increased  fuel 
efficiency  (resulting  in  lower  aircraft  operating  costs)  and  for  reduced 
maintenance  costs  (resulting  in  lower  ground  system  operating  costs)  from 
the  benefits  side  of  the  ledger  to  the  cost  side,  would  also  serve  to 
dampen  the  preliminary  conclusion  that  the  study's  results  are  likely  to 
be  upset  by  the  "leverage"  cost  effect  resulting  from  an  unexpected 
downturn  in  the  forecast  of  aviation  activity. 

The  above  discussion  indicates  that  the  "effects  of  uncertainty  on  costs" 
cannot  be  evaluated  in  isolation.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
concomitant  effects  of  benefits;  more  particularly,  on  the  difference 
between  benefits  and  costs.  When  viewed  in  this  combined  light,  the 
leverage  effect  on  average  costs  per  units  of  user  activity  resulting 
from  an  unexpected  reduction  in  forecast  will  not  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  offset  the  study's  conclusion  that  the  far  term,  full 
replacement,  options  are  the  preferred  economic  choices.  Other  arguments 
are  offered  to  support  this  view. 


Another  and  more  important  reason  for  believing  that  the  study's 
conclusion  will  hold  up  even  if  there  is  despite  a  possible  downturn  in 
the  forecast  of  traffic,  is  the  fact  that  the  measure  of  activity  that 
impacts  directly  upon  the  calculation  of  dollar  benefit  and  costs  is  not 
annual  numbers  of  IFR  flight  operations.  The  program  costs  to  i mpl emeht 
and  maintain  a  network  of  en  route  centers  depend,  instead,  on  the  ATC 
system  configuration;  the  number  of  centers  in  a  national  network  and  the 
number  of  computer  installations  to  be  modified  or  replaced. 

The  number  and  level  of  automation  of  computer  installations  required  for 
each  option  is  generally  fixed  in  the  short  run  and  is  affected 
indirectly,  if  at  all,  by  changes  in  the  numbers  of  annual  IFR  operations 
serviced  by  the  ATC  system.  The  computer  replacement  costs  shown  in 
Table  7,  line  1,  which  differ  by  some  $0.6  billion  between  the  near  term 
and  far  term  options  represent  an  increment  in  costs  to  be  borne  by  the 
FAA  as  manager  and  custodian  of  the  ATC  system.  This  cost  differential 
is  not  likely  to  be  offset  by  a  modest  uncertainty  in  the  FAA's  "best" 
forecast  of  the  numbers  of  IFR  aircraft  using  the  system. 

In  the  same  way,  the  relevant  measure  of  activity  for  estimating  the 
differences  in  costs  to  the  aviation  users  of  the  ATC  system  is  not 
annual  IFR  operations,  but  the  size  of  the  aircraft  fleet,  or  the 
population  of  aircraft  owners  who  choose  to  purchase  more  automated 
avionics  equipment.  The  sensitivity  of  this  population  to  forecasts  of 
operations  depends  on  the  class  of  aircraft  owner  under  discussion.  In 
general,  however,  neither  the  airline  operator  nor  the  general  aviation 
aircraft  owner's  choice  of  avionics  equipment  will  be  sensitive  to  the 
number  of  operations  that  are  forecasted. 

For  the  scheduled  airline  operator,  the  size  of  the  air  carrier  fleet  has 
remained  fairly  stable  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time;  increases  in 
passenger  travel  being  accommodated  to  a  significant  degree  by  the  use  of 
larger-sized  aircraft.  The  forecast  is  for  modest  increases  only  in  the 
size  of  this  fleet.  Hence,  the  costs  for  increased  avionics  costs  shown 
in  Table  7  will  not  be  affected  to  any  large  extent  by  changes  in  the 
level  of  traffic  activity  forecast  for  the  major  air  carriers. 

To  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  the  population  of  general  aviation  owners 
choosing  to  equip  their  aircraft  with  more  automated  avionics  equipment 
will,  likewise,  not  be  affected  directly  by  the  forecast  growth  in  annual 
IFR  operations.  Instead,  the  choice  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  their 
desire  to  receive  full  ATC  service.  The  population  of  general  aviation 
aircraft  owners  currently  equipped  with  the  latest  avionics  equipment 
will  probably  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  receive  additional 
service  through  automation.  Hence,  the  additional  costs  to  both  the 
airline  and  the  general  aviation  user  for  Mode  S  avioni cs--some  $0.83 
billion  which  are  included  in  options  (5)  thru  (8),  and  are  shown  in 
Table  7,  line  4--are  not  likely  to  be  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
forecast  of  annual  IFR  operations. 
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The  remaining  cost  category  shown  in  Table  7  is  for  a  standard  package  of 
seven  automated  "functions"  to  be  included  in  the  ground  system  computer 
costs  to  be  borne  by  the  FAA,  and  added  to  all  investment  opt i ons- -near 
term  as  well  as  far  term--regard 1  ess  of  traffic  activity.  This  means 
that  the  zero  difference  in  costs  between  options  shown  in  Table  7,  line 
2  for  this  package  of  functions  will  continue  to  hold  regardless  of  some 
uncertainty  in  the  forecasts  of  traffic  activity.  In  summary,  the  cost 
categories  shown  in  Table  7  for  both  the  aviation  user  and  the  FAA  will 
not  be  affected  in  a  significant  way  by  a  modest  downturn  in  traffic 
ac  t  i  v  i  ty . 

The  effects  of  uncertainty  on  benefits.  On  the  benefits  side  of  the 
f e d g e r ,  the  story  regarding  the  sensitivity  of  the  dollar  differences 
between  options  shown  in  Table  2  to  changes  in  forecasts  of  activity  is  a 
mixed  one: 

Differences  in  dollar  benefits  favoring  the  study's  conclusions  that  the 
long-term  options  are  preferred  over  the  near  term  options  can  be  seen  in 
two  categories  only;  1)  "Increase  in  Controller  Productivity,"  and  2) 
"Increase  in  Fuel  Efficiency."  The  former  category  accrues  to  the  FAA  in 
the  form  of  reductions  in  controller  staffing  costs  to  maintain  its 
network  of  ground  stations;  the  latter  category  benefits  the  aviation 
users  in  the  form  of  reduced  fuel  costs  to  operate  their  aircraft. 

The  FAA's  savings  in  staffing  costs  due  to  an  increase  in  controller 
productivity  are  estimated  as  being  relatively  insensitive  to  changes  in 
traffic  activity.  These  costs  depend  upon  the  center's  location,  degree 
of  sectorization  of  the  en  route  airspace,  level  of  automation,  and  the 
resulting  staffing  standards.  The  relationship  between  controller 
staffing  levels  and  traffic  activity  is  a  statistically  discrete  one  in 
which  savings  are  available  in  binary  ("all  or  nothing")  amounts  as 
flight  activity  increases:  no  savings  occur  until  a  discrete  increase  or 
decrease  in  activity  has  been  reached  to  cause  a  change  in  the  center's 
configuration  or  sector i z at i on ,  etc.  which  is  sufficient  to  affect 
staffing  levels.  Thus,  there  is  a  built-in  rigidity  in  the  ground  system 
cost  savings  shown  as  benefits  to  the  FAA  in  Table  2. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dollar  benefits  in  "Fuel  Efficiency"  shown  in 
Table  2  are  highly  dependent  on  the  annual  forecasts  of  IFR  operations 
used  in  the  study.  These  benefits,  in  the  form  of  fuel-cost  savings, 
differ  by  almost  $3  billion  between  the  far  term  and  near  term  investment 
options  (approx.  $5  billion  in  fuel  efficiency  benefits  are  shown  for  the 
f u 1 1 -rep  1 acement  options;  about  $2  billion  for  the  near  term  options). 
Since,  this  is  the  most  important  benefit  category  for  which  dollar 
calculations  were  attempted,  the  question  remains  as  to  whether  the 
study's  conclusion  that  the  long-term  options  are  preferred  economically 
will  continue  to  hold  in  the  face  of  an  uncertainty  in  the  forecasts  of 
traffic  acti v ity. 

F<~om  Table  2  we  learn  that  the  minimum  difference  in  total  dollar 
benefits  between  a  long-term  and  a  near  term  option  is  $3.82  billion: 

The  dollar  benefits  for  far  term  option  (5)  is  $8.51  billion;  the  benefit 
for  near  term  option  (4B)  is  $4.69  billion.  From  table  7  we  learn  that 
the  difference  in  costs  between  these  two  options  is  $1.64  billion;  $2.12 
billion  is  the  additional  cost  over  the  base  option  to  implement  option 
(5);  $0.48  billion  is  the  similar  cost  for  option  (4B). 
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The  net  benefits  (benefits  less  costs)  that  separate  these  two  options 
are,  $3.82  -  $1.64,  or  $2.18  billion.  It  would,  therefore,  take  a 
reduction  of  $2.18  billion  in  the  additional  benefits  shown  for  the  far 
term  options  to  reverse  the  study's  conclusion  that  this  class  of  options 
is  preferred  economically. 

If  one  were  to  make  the  conservative  assinption  that  only  the  $4.77 
billion  in  dollar  benefits  for  "increased  fuel  efficiency"  shown  for 
option  (5)  in  Table  2  would  be  reduced  by  a  downturn  in  the  forecasts  of 
traffic  activity  (the  $2.13  billion  in  these  benefits  shown  for  option 
(4B)  is  assumed  to  continue)  it  would  take  an  unexpected  curtailment  in 
traffic  growth  in  excess  of  50%  to  offset  the  $2.18  billion  in  fuel 
efficiency  benefits  which  currently  favor  the  far  term  option.  Reducing 
the  $4.77  billion  in  fuel  benefits  shown  for  option  (5)  by  one-half, 
still  yields  benefits  which  favor  this  option  by  an  amount  in  excess  of 
$2.18  billion;  the  amount  needed  to  break  even. 

But,  a  reduction  in  forecast  traffic  growth  which  is  in  excess  of  50% 
would  not  only  result  in  an  unfavorable  verdict  with  regard  to  the  far 
term  computer  replacement  options,  it  would  also  place  all  programs  for 
engineering  and  development  in  an  untenable  economic  position.  In  short, 
any  permanent  reduction  in  future  traffic  activity  of  such  dimension 
would  be  catastrophic  to  civil  aviation. 

The  study's  general  conclusion  is  that  a  full  replacement  option  is 
preferred  over  the  base  option  to  continue  with  the  present  system.  The 
study's  verdict  is  that  the  full  replacement  option  is  also  preferred 
over  the  near  term  solutions.  These  conclusions  are  not  significantly 
sensitive  to  changes  (reductions)  in  aviation  traffic  forecasts.  They 
depend  only  on  the  realistic  assumption  that  the  aviation  industry  will 
continue  to  grow  at  a  rate  that  is  reasonably  consistent  with  its  past 
history. 


.C.  Estimates  for  R&D  and  Investment  Costs 


The  estimates  shown  by  investment  option  have  been  grouped  according  to: 
I)  the  costs  needed  to  replace  or  modify  the  computer;  and,  2)  the  costs 
to  equip  the  en  route  center  with  the  computer-generated  capability  for 
providing  more  service  to  users  with  newly  enhanced  levels  of 
automation.  The  automation  levels  were  estimated  as  being  available  in 
two  packages,  standard  and  advanced. 

The  standard  package  of  automated  functions  include  the  following 
components : 

(1)  Conflict  Alert  for  VFR  Intruders  ( CA  VFR ) 

(2)  Conflict  Resolution  Advisories  (CRA) 

(3)  En  Route  Metering  (ERM) 

(4)  Electronic  Tabular  Display  Capability  in  Sector  Suite 
Interface 

(5)  Mode  S  Interface 

(6)  Center  Weather  Service  Unit  (CWSU)  Interface 

(7)  Terminal  Information  Display  System  (TIDS)  Interface 


The  advanced  package  includes  the  following  AERA  functions: 

(8)  Direct/Fuel  Efficient  En  Route  Planning 

(9)  Flow  Planning  and  Traffic  Management 

(10)  Strategic  Clearance  Planning 

(11)  Full  Tactical  Clearance  Generation  and  Execution 


For  a  more  detailed  description  of  each  of  the  above  functional 
improvements ,  see  Appendix  1,  Section  2.4.  8/ 


All  of  these  functions  are  included  as  a  package  of  improvements 
available  with  each  of  the  investment  options  considered  in  the  study. 

The  time  series  of  dollars  costs  for  development  ($D)  and  implementation 
or  investment  ($1)  which  is  scheduled  to  be  fully  completed  in  the  year 
1989  is  shown  in  fable  8  for  each  functional  improvement.  The  grand 
total  of  8  years  of  expenditures  (1982-89)  for  this  package  of 
improvements  was  calculated  as  $469  million  in  1981  dollars 
( undi scounted ) .  The  discounted  dollar  total  is  $306  million;  shown  in 
table  1  Ti ne  2  for  all  options. 

The  full  replacement  options  5  thru  8  are  provided  with  an  additional 
"advanced"  automation  improvement  package:  AERA,  or  full  en  route 
automation  capability.  These  costs  are  included  in  the  computer 
replacement  costs  shown  in  Table  7,  line  1. 

The  costs  to  the  FAA  for  Mode  S  ground  equipment  and  the  costs  to  the 
aviation  user  for  avionics  equipment  are  shown  in  Table  9.  The  ground 
equipment  costs  represent  the  investment  needed  to  implement  a  national 
network  of  Mode  S  ground  stations;  implementation  to  begin  in  1987  and  to 
be  completed  by  the  year  1992.  The  costs  to  the  aviation  user  represent 
the  alternative,  additional,  expenditures  required  to  acquire  Mode  S 
avionics  in  place  of  ATCRBS.  Those  aviation  users  who  were  forecast  to 
be  equipped  with  ATCRBS  avionics  equipment,  including  those  users 
entering  the  aircraft  population  for  the  first  time  and  deciding  to 
install  this  equipment,  were  estimated  to  install  Mode  S  equipment 
instead . 


8/  "Meeting  En  Route  Air  Traffic  Control  Requirements  in  the  1980's  and 
l990's  -  An  Option  Analysis"  Appendix  2  of  this  submission. 


TABLE  8.  TIME  SERIES  OF  DOLLAR  COSTS  TO  DEVELOP  (D)  AND  IMPLEMENT  (I)  FUNCTIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  1981  DOLLARS) 
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V .  Combining  Benefits  and  Costs:  Automating  the  Analysis  Process . 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  dollar  benefits  and  costs,  the 
study  decided  to  automate  the  analysis  process  itself.  Numerous 
assumptions  concerning  dates  of  implementation,  traffic  activity 
forecasts,  rates  of  inflation,  discount  factors,  etc.  must,  of  necessity, 
be  included  in  any  analysis.  The  dollar  estimates  for  benefits  and  costs 
summarized  in  section  II,  Table  1  and  1A,  were  based  on  a  nominal  (best 
forecast)  set  of  assumptions  concerning  the  state  of  the  future  world 
pertinent  to  a  cons i der at i on  of  a  computer  replacement  program.  However, 
by  automating  the  analysis  process,  the  study  has  the  ability  to  generate 
dollar  estimates  based  on  any  revised  set  of  assumptions;  to  provide 
view-graphs  and  tables  on  demand  for  these  proposed  revisions. 

A  summary  presentation  of  results  based  on  the  use  of  a  nominal  or  "best 
estimate"  set  of  assumptions  is  included  in  this  report  as  Figures  1  thru 
13.  They  present  a  time  flow  of  annual  aggregate  totals  of  benefits  and 
costs  for  al 1  investment  options  considered  in  the  report  for  the  length 
of  the  planning  horizon;  the  years  1982-2011. 

In  addition  to  the  summary  presentations,  more  detailed  information  by 
individual  category  of  benefit  or  cost  can  be  provided  for  each  option. 

A  sample  package  of  data  for  option  7C  is  shown  in  Figures  14  thru  26. 

All  dollar  amounts  are  in  constant  value  1981  dollars. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  method  and  assumptions  used  in  the  study's 
computer  model  of  quantified  benefits  and  costs  is  contained  in 
Supplementary  Report  F . 9/ 


£/  "Benefit,  Cost  Studies  Methodology;" 


Seiler,  Karl  III,  October  1981. 


FIGURE  1.  ACCUMULATED  DOLLAR  BENEFITS  AMD  COSTS:  1982-201 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OPTION  2A  AND  BASIC 
(IN  BILLIONS  OF  UNDISCOUNTED  1981  DOLLARS) 


ACCUMULATED  DOLLAR  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS:  1982-2011 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OPTION  2B  AND  BASIC 
(IN  BILLIONS  OF  UNDISCOUNTED  1981  DOLLARS) 
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FIGURE  3.  ACCUMULATED  DOLLAR  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS:  1982-2011 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OPTION  3A  AND  BASIC 
(IN  BILLIONS  OF  UNDISCOUNTED  1981  DOLLARS) 


FIGURE  4.  ACCUMULATED  DOLLAR  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS:  1982-2011 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OPTION  3B  AND  BASIC 
(IN  BILLIONS  OF  UNDISCOUNTED  1981  DOLLARS) 
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FIGURE  8.  ACCUMULATED  DOLLAR  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS:  1982-2011 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OPTION  6  AND  BASIC 
(IN  BILLIONS  OF  UNDISCOUNTED  1981  DOLLARS) 
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FIGURE  10.  ACCUMULATED  DOLLAR  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS:  1982-2011 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OPTION  7B  AND  BASIC 
(IN  BILLIONS  OF  UNDISCOUNTED  1981  DOLLARS) 


FIGURE  11.  ACCUMULATED  DOLLAR  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS:  1982-2011 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OPTION  7C  AND  BASIC 
(IN  BILLIONS  OF  UNDISCOUNTED  1981  DOLLARS) 
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FIGURE  12.  ACCUMULATED  DOLLAR  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS:  1982-2011 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OPTION  8A  AND  BASIC 
(IN  BILLIONS  OF  UNDISCOUNTED  1981  DOLLARS) 


Titles  of  Detailed  Information  Available  by  Computer  Model 
Individual  Benefit  and  Cost  Categories;  by  Investment  Option 

Example:  Option  7C 

Figure  14.  Comparison  Dollar  Benefits  and  Costs 

Present  Discounted  Values  (at  0.10):  1982-2011 
By  Benefit  and  Cost  Categories 

Figure  15.  Net  Benefits  (Benefits  less  Costs) 

Accumulated  Annual  Totals 

Given  Year  (undiscounted)  Dollars:  1982-2011 

Figure  16.  Benefit  Category— Controller  Productivity 

Projection  of  Growth  in  Controller  Work  Force:  1982-2011 

Figure  17.  Benefit  Category— Controller  Productivity 
Savings  in  Staffing  with  Option  7c 
Annual  Time  Series:  1982-2011 

Figure  18.  Benefit  Category— Control ler  Productivity 

Tabular  Displays;  Growth  and  Savings:  1982-2011 

Figure  19.  Benefit  Category— Avoi dance  of  Capacity-Induced  Delays 
Tabular  Display:  1982-2011 

Figure  20.  Benefit  Category— Fuel  Efficiency 

Fuel  Consumption  Projection:  1982-2011 

Figure  21.  Benefit  Category— Fuel  Efficiency 

Fuel  Consumption  Savings  with  Option  7c 
Annual  Time  Series:  1982-2011 

Figure  22.  Benefit  Category— Fuel  Efficiency 

Tabular  Display;  Growth  and  Savings:  1982-2011 

Figure  23.  Benefit  Category— Decreased  Maintenance  Costs 
Maintenance  Work  Force  Projection:  1982-2011 

Figure  24.  Benefit  Category— Decreased  Maintenance  Costs 
Work  Force  Savings  with  Option  7c 
Annual  Time  Series:  1982-2011 

Figure  25.  Benefit  Category— Decreased  Maintenance  Costs 
Tabular  Display;  Growth  and  Savings:  1982-2011 

Figure  26.  Cost  Data 

By  Category 

Tabular  Display;  1982-2011 


Figure  14.  Benefits  vs.  Costs 
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Figure  16.  Benefit  Category:  Controller  Productivity 

Annual  Controller  Work  Force  Growth  Projection  of  Positions 
(7c)  Replacement  5-2-1-1  vs.  Basic 
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Benefit  Category:  Controller  Productivity 

Annual  Controller  Work  Force  Savings  Projection  in  Positions 

(7c)  Replacement  5-2-1-1  vs.  Basic 
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Figure  18.  Benefit  Category:  Controller  Productivity 
Controller  Work  Force  Savings  Table 
(7c)  Replacement  5-2-1-1  vs.  Basic 


Benefit  Category:  Avoidance  of  Capacity-Induced  Delays 
Delay  Savings  Data  Table 
(7c)  Replacement  5-2-1-1 

(1981  Dollarsl 
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CUNULATIUE  DISCOUNTED  DELAY  SAUINOS  •  1.754  BILLION  DOLLARS 


e  20.  Benefit  Category:  Fuel  Efficiency 

Annual  Fuel  Consumption  Projection  in  Gallons 
(7c)  Replacement  5-2-1-1  vs.  Basic 


gure  22.  Benefit  Category:  Fuel  Efficiency 
Fuel  Savings  Table 
(7c)  Replacement  5-2-1-1  vs.  Basic 
(1981  Oollars) 


CUMULATIVE  DISCOUNTED  FUEL  SAVINQS  •  S.845  BILLION  DOLLARS 
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Figure  25.  Benefit  Category:  Decreased  Center  Maintenance  Costs 
Maintenance  Savings  Table 
(7c)  ReplaceMent  5-2- 1 - 1  vs.  Basic 


CUMULATIVE  DISCOUNTED  MAINTENANCE  SAVINGS  *  «.064  BILLION  DOLLARS 


Figure  Z6.  Cos 
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In  section  II.  B  of  this  report,  in  which  quantitative  measures  of  the 
air  traffic  control  system  were  discussed,  it  was  stated  that  it  is 
necessary  for  any  system  analysis  which  deals  with  performance  levels 
which  are  multi-faceted,  to  assume  some  weighting  scheme  as  a  method  for 
arriving  at  an  overall  measure  of  performance.  It  should  be  noted,  that 
the  quantifying  of  benefits  and  costs  in  dollar  terms,  an  acceptable  and 
typical  method  for  combining  different  facets  of  performance,  does,  in 
fact,  employ  an  implicit  set  of  weighting  factors.  These  weights  depend, 
for  example,  on  the  study's  estimates  of  the  dollar  costs  "per  minute 
saved"  in  estimating  the  benefits  from  the  performance  category:  "reduced 
system  delays."  In  the  same  way,  had  the  study  concluded  that  it  was, 
indeed,  possible  to  measure  the  differences  in  the  "number  of  accidents 
averted"  or  the  "numbers  of  lives  saved"  by  implementing  each  of  the 
investment  options  alternatively,  the  implicit  weight  or  importance  given 
to  the  performance  category  of  safety  would  be  determined  by  the  dollar 
value  estimated  by  the  study  for  the  saving  of  a  life  or  the  avoidance  of 
an  accident. 

The  essential  point  is  that  by  choosing  a  method  of  analysis  which 
measures  benefits  and  costs  in  dollar  terms,  the  study  is  imposing  as 
implicit  scheme  for  weighting  the  various  facets  of  system  performance 
that  may  not  coincide  with  the  decision-maker's  own  views  of  the  relative 
importance  of  each  of  these  facets.  Thus,  despite  a  study's  effort  to 
describe  how  dollars  per  unit  of  performance  were  estimated  as  a  "worse 
case"  or  conservative  assessment  of  a  proposed  program's  potential,  the 
manager  faced  with  making  an  investment  decision  would,  undoubtedly, 
prefer  to  assign  his  own  weighting  scheme  to  individual  factors  of 
performance.  As  a  minimum,  he  would  prefer  knowing  how  a  particular 
decision  to  invest  depended  on  the  study's  assignment  of  dollar  values. 

For  this  reason,  the  study  has  chosen  as  an  alternative  to  the 
calculation  of  dollar  benefits  and  costs  to  present  the  various 
dimensions  of  ATC  performance  as  individual  "management  objectives."  The 
categories  of  objectives  considered  in  the  study  are  shown  by  the 
columnar  headings  in  Table  10.  The  highest  potential  values  in  each 
category  were  estimated  by  referring  to  the  separate  analyses  conducted 
in  each  performance  category.  These  analyses  are  identified  in  Section 
VII,  listing  of  Supplementary  Reports. 

The  study  estimated  that  an  investment  alternative  would  rank  higher  in  a 
performance  category,  if  it  were  available  at  an  earlier  date.  So,  for 
example,  the  study  has  identified  as  an  "objective,"  the  savings  of  SI. 8 
billion  due  to  the  avoidance  of  delays  caused  by  those  capacity- 
limitation  problems  envisoned  to  occur  during  the  30  year  planning 
horizon.  Investment  option  4,  for  example,  is  designed  primarily  to 
alleviate  both  current  and  future  capacity-limitation  problems.  Hence, 
this  option  plus  those  which  build  upon  it  as  a  platform  to 
fully-automated  service  are  shown  as  achieving  the  highest  objective 
rating  of  $1.8  billion. 

However,  none  of  the  investment  options  are  able  to  achieve  in  timely 
fashion  the  highest  attainable  objectives  for:  "reduced  fuel,"  "decreased 
maintenance,"  or  "increased  controller  productivity."  The  postponement 


of  the  ability  to  achieve  these  objectives  combined  with  the  0MB 
prescribed  method  for  discounting  future  benefits,  result  in  the 
inability  of  any  of  the  options  to  achieve  the  highest  grade  established 
for  these  categories. 

The  more  important  reason  for  identifying  performance  categories  as 
"management  objectives,"  is  that  it  provides  the  opportunity  to 
separately  identify  those  essential  factors  which  can  not  be  quantified 
in  dollar  terms.  It  is  all  well  and  good,  for  example,  to  advise  the 
reader  that  "Safety"  has  been  excluded  from  the  study's  calculations  of 
dollar  benefits,  and  to  warn  against  the  tendency  to  regard  those  factors 
which  can  be  measured  as  being  more  important  when,  clearly,  they  are 
not.  To  guard  against  this  tendency,  it  is  preferable  to  list  "Safety" 
as  a  separate  study  objective.  In  this  way,  objectives  expressed  in 
dollar  amounts  can  be  compared--in  relative  ranking--to  those  expressed 
in  non-monetary  units.  The  manager  faced  with  an  investment  decision  can 
then  apply  his  own  weighting  scheme--this  time,  an  explicit  one--to 
determine  how  sensitive  his  decision  is  to  the  scheme  employed. 

The  investment  options  considered  in  the  study  are  ranked  in  Table  10 
according  to  those  management  objectives  that  were  estimated  as  being 
attainablerealistically. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  inclusion  of  "Safety"  as  an  explicitly 
attainable  objective  does  not  alter  the  study's  conclusions  which  were 
based  previously  on  those  factors  which  could  be  quantified  in  dollar 
terms : 

The  far  term  investment  options  capable  of  attaining  f ul 1 -automati on  are 
still  preferred  to  the  near  term  or  interim-term  solutions.  This 
conclusion  is  only  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  far  term  options 
achieve  a  higher  grade  in  the  "management  objective"  category  of 
"Safety;"  an  estimated  reduction  of  approximately  8500  system  errors  of 
the  human  variety  out  of  a  total  potential  reduction  of  about  11,000 
errors.  The  near  term  or  interim-term  investments  options  were  estimated 
to  achieve  reductions  in  system  errors  of  a  considerably  lesser  amount;  a 
reduction  of  approximately  3000  system  errors. 

In  addition,  the  study's  over-all  conclusion  that  no  individual  option  is 
preferred  among  the  far  term  options  that  were  identified  is,  likewise, 
confirmed  by  this  alternative  presentation  of  an  Analysis  to  Management 
Objecti ves . 
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